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CHESS VOICE 


5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 


Telephone: 
(415) 653-6529 












Chess Voice is published at least six 
times a year by the Northern California 
Chess Association. Single copies are 
available at 75¢/issue from the editor 
or from DeLauer's News Agency (Oakland) , 
Mac's Smoke Shop (Palo Alto), and the Gam- 
bit Game Stores (Berkeley and San Francis- 
co). Back issues are available for 50¢ 
each from the editor. 









The opinions expressed in this publi- 
cation are those of the editor, or of 
bylined contributors. They do not neces- 
sarily represent an official policy of 
tke Northern California Chess Assoc. 








Scoresheets and annotated games sub- 
mitted for publication should be mailed 
to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hay- 
ward Daily Review, PO Box 3127, Hayward 
CA 94540. All other material should be 
sent to the editor at the above address. 









Chess Voice is a member of COSMEP 
(Committee of Small Magazine Editors and 
Publishers) and of AUSCJ (Association of 
U.S. Chess Journalists). 








Changes of address. If you move, the 
Post Office does not notify us, nor does 
it automatically forward your magazines. 
Send your new address, your old address, 
and your expiration date to Bryce Perry, 
826 Richardson Ct., Palo Alto, CA 94303. 









Copyright 1978 by John Larkins. 
All rights reserved except that any por- 
tion of this publication may be reprint- 
ed in any chess periodical of less than 
5,000 circulation so long as credit is 
given to the author (artist, photograph- 
er) and to Chess Voice. 












Copy Deadline 





Articles, club news: |March 20. 






Flyers March 25. 
If all goes well (it sure didn't for 





this issue) the next issue will appear in 
mailboxes during the middle of April. 









CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 


Fred Muollo 
John Larkins 
Bryce Perry 
John Larkins 
Mike Goodall 
Frank Hamaker 
Alan Benson, 


Chairman: 
Vice-chairman: 
Treasurer: 
Chess Voice: 
Minutes: 
Memberships: 
Tournament 


Coordinators: Mike Goodall, 
Jim Hurt, and 
Ted Yudacufski 

Clearinghouse: John Larkins 


Club matches: 
Championships: 


Fred Muollo 
Hans Poschmann 


Youth: John Marx 
Masters: Frank Thornally 
USCF Liason: Richard Fauber 
Prisons: Jeffrey Dubjack 


Past Chairman: Peter Prochaska 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter 
for Northern California. 


How To Become a CalChess Affiliate: 
Any Northern California chess club can 
become an affiliate for $5/year. This 
includes a subscription to Chess Voice 
and entitles the club to participate in 
CalChess team and individual champion- 
ships, 


Advertising Rates 
Pre-printed flyers--$25/issue. Car 


be up to 10"x15" in size. (Consider the 
advantages: you get the use of our ad- 
ress list, we do the addressing, and we 
pay the postage. Every chess club in 
Northern California and the great major- 
ity of active tournament players will 
see a copy.) 

Full-page ad--$40/issue. (Copy 
should be 8-3/4"x 114", not counting 
borders. Prepare for photocopying.) 

Half- e ad--$20/issue. (Copy 
should be 83" wide x 53" high or 4;" 
wide x 11%" high.) 

warter-page ad--$10/issue. (Copy 
should be 4i" wide x 53" high.) 

Bighth-page ad--$5/issue. (Copy 
should be 44" wide x 3-3/4" high.) 

Classifieds--5¢/word. 

Reduced rates--Twenty percent off 
to any advertiser that uses the same 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE TO CHESS VOICE 


One-year subscription = $6. This in- 
cludes a Tournament Membership in Cal- 
Chess, the USCF state chapter for North- 
ern California. (CalChess Tournament 
Membership is required to participate in 
most of the major tournaments in this re- 
gion.) : 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a 
reduced rate of $4/year. (Includes full 
CalChess Tournament Membership. ) 


Out-of-state residents (and Southern 
Californians) can subscribe for $5/year. 
(Includes Associate Membership in Cal- 
Chess, not good for weekend tourneys. ) 
This option is also available to Northern 
Californians who do not play in weekend 
tournaments. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue 
you want your subscription to start with: 
Feb/Mar; Apr/May; Jun/Jul; Aug/Sep; Dec/ 
Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your 
old subscription runs out. (The month 
and year are in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of your mailing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, 826 Richard- 
son Court, Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: name, address and 
zip code, type of subscription (Regular 
= $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), 
birthdate (if junior), which issue to 
start with, and--optional--telephone num- 
ber and occupation. 
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amount of space in 6 consecutive issues. 








STAFF 


EDITOR: John Larkins 
GAMES & PHOTOS: Richard Shorman 


CONTRIBUTORS: Alan Benson, 
Richard Fauber, NM Dennis Frit- 
zinger, IM George Koltanowski, 
GM Ludek Pachman, Peter Prochas- 
ka, Mike Thomas, NM Paul White- ee 
head. 
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Features 


CALCHESS MASTERS' OPEN. . 
CHESS COURSE: LESSON TWO . 


Annotated Games 


Whitehead-Grefe \ 
Seirawan-Cornelius 


Seirawan-Browne 

Browne-Strauss A 
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15TH CENTURY WOODCUT 


The cover drawing is a wood- 
cut from one of the first books 
ever printed: The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse, printed and pub- 
lished by William Caxton, in Lon- 
don, in 1474. 
Notice the scratch on Black's 1a 
third rank. 
The borders at top and bottom 
are not part of the original. 
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Letters to the Editor ===: =<§ 





Letters may be edited to conserve space and 

avoid repetition. Correspondence with the editor 

* is assumed to be available for publication unless 
stated otherwise. 


Bee) 


Another view of the Olympiad 


After seeing Koltanowski's false comments on the 

Buenos Aires Olympiad (Dec-Jan, page 125), I feel 

® forced to write this letter. The lighting, boards 
and pieces were excellent. I never heard one shot 
fired during all of my play. There was unfortunate- 
ly poor ventilation and towards the end of the play- 
ing sessions it was very hot. Although there wasn't 
a special room with boards following the games, there 
was a place where they went over some of the better 

® games by some of the best Argentine players who boy- 

cotted as they wanted more money to play. 

Mr. Koltanowski has to realize that the players 
are more important than visiting organizers. The 
spectators, in my opinion, were extremely close-- 
about three feet from the boards. The hotel was the 
best I ever stayed at during an Olympiad and the food 
® outside the hotel is some of the best in the world, 

where Koltanowski was seen on occasion. The few 
times I had my meals in the hotel I never noticed Kol- 
tanowski, so I can only assume that he didn't suffer 
too much. By the way, I never heard any planes eith- 
er. 





I do agree with Koltanowski that the U. S. play- 
@ ers should be compensated for having to eat out and 
pay for their own meals. 

Regarding the comment about me in the October-No- 
vember "Grape Vine" (page 99), I agreed in August to 
repay the USCF with the fee I would get from the 
Olympiad. 

Chess Life & Review has already turned into mush 

@, and I'd rather read Chess Voice. Congratulations! 


--Walter Browne, Berkeley 


A xeply from Koltanowski 
Conditions at the Olympiad may have been good for 


the players, but they were not good for the specta- 
tors, and spectators are important, too. There was 
no target practice at night, when the rounds were 
played, but it did go on during the day, when the 
adjournments were played. If Browne had no adjourn- 
ments, more power to him, 

As for the food, each to his own taste. The ho- 
tel food was provided to the players for nothing and 
was worth nothing. The food outside was marvelous. 


--George Koltanowski, San Francisco 


Editor's note: Criticisms similar to Koltanow- 
ski's have appeared in Pal Benko's Olympiad re- 
port in the February Chess Life & Review and in 
Jonathan Berry's report in the Jan/Feb Chess Fed- 
1a eration of Canada Bulletin (page 17). Berry 
writes, "The players were distributed round a 
long corridor, hot and noisy, with a shooting 
range and an airport nearby." Jim Tarjan heard 

t rifle fire while he was playing and confirms 

} that the hotel food was poor. 
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Warmed up leftovers 


Your Dec/Jan issue contains a Pachman analysis of 
a position from the Giuoco Piano. He analyzes this 
"shocker" for half a page, but neglects to mention 
that the position after 10...Nc4 is quite standard 
and has been examined in Horowitz, ECO, MCO, Rein- 
feld, and elsewhere--although via a transposition. 

My point is that there are plenty of problems in 
the openings still to be resolved in print without 
warming up leftovers. 

As a sample, I give you an unsound Queen sac from 
ECO: 1 e4 e5, 2 Nf3 Nc6, 3 Nc3 Nf6, 4 dh ed, 5 Nd5 
Ne+, 6 Qe2 £5, 7 Ng5 d3, 8 cd Nd4, 9 Ne4?? Ne2, 10 
Bg5 Nf4!!...and White must lose a piece. 

Yours for fresh analysis, 

--Daniel Finucane, "On the road" 





Reply: Reader Finucane seems to have missed Pach- 
man's point: “Can one actually refute all of the 
books so easily and furthermore with such an an- 
cient system? No, such is not the case." The 
nonbook move 7...Bc3:+ seems to be new and advan- 
tageous, but it is shown to lead to an old posi- 
tion. 


A _ modest proposal 

After reading John Larkins' article on Bobby Fisch- 
er and his relationship with the cult-like World Wide 
Church of God, I am moved to pledge $25 towards a 
"Free Bobby" fund. 

Donations from other interested private citizens 
and groups could be used to hire a top-notch depro- 
grammer to snatch Bobby's body in order to liberate 
his mind. 

American Chess Foundation and USCF, please copy. 

--Kenn Fong, Oakland 


A medical problem 
Please change your mailing list to direct future 
issues to my home address. (If they are sent to my 
office I may keep patients waiting and not get any 
work done! ) 


--Joseph Wagner, M.D., Los Angeles 


New Mexico defended 


In the Dec-Jan "Grapevine" you note with surprise 
that Lindsay Phillips was appointed FIDE Arbiter in 
Buenos Aries last fall since "he is reported to be a 
persona. non grata in his home state of Texas and 
confines his organizing to New Mexico, not noted for 
its major tournaments." 

I must take you to task for your CalChess provin- 
cialism: (1) Lindsay Phillips has organized one US 
Junior Open in Las Cruces, and was the prime mover in 
the organization of the 1973 US Championship in El 
Paso. (2) Lindsay lives in El Paso which is in Texas 
only by the whim of an 1853 boundary maker. Cultur- 
ally and geographically, it's really part of New Mex- 
ico. Furthermore, it's 400 miles from any Texas 
chess activity, so the question of Lindsay's partici- 
pation is academic. 

--Max Burkett, Oakland 
Three-time New Mexico Champion 
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More Letters A clarification 


In your Dec-Jan "Grapevine" item about FIDE ap- 
pointments you write: "ISAAC KASHDAN was appointed to 
the Rules Committee--taking the position left vacant 
by MARTIN MORRISON, who resigned." 

I would like to make a clarification. I did not 
“leave vacant" a position on the Rules Commission. 
The terms of all members came up for election at the 
1978 FIDE meeting, so I informed FIDE that I would 
not be standing for re-election for another four-year 
term. Also, members of the commission are elected 
at-large by FIDE; there is no specific position al- 
lotted to the USA to be filled by a USA representa- 
tive. 

--Martin Morrison, San Lorenzo 


Another clarification 


While I always enjoy seeing my name in print (Dec/ 
Jan "Grape Vine"), I must protest it is a slight ex- 
aggeration to say I have proposed pulling out of the 
USCF. True, I have never regarded such a proposal 
as unthinkable (The USCF is just a tool, to be dis- 
carded when no longer servicable), but so far the 
USCF has been a net benefit (if sometimes only mar- 
ginally) and I haven't proposed leaving it. Others 
in the Southland have, and I have been not unfriend- 
ly to their plans. However, I remain at least tech- 
nically not guilty of proposing pulling out of the 


USCF. 
--David Carl Argall, La Puente 


And still more clarifications 

Because I know how seriously you strive to keep 
Chess Voice accurate and informative, I'd like to 
call your attention to the following errors in your 
Dec/Jan "Grapevine" column: 

1) Jack Peters was not awarded the International 
Master title at Buenos Aires. 

2) Arpad Elo has not been confirmed as Chairman 
of the FIDE Qualification Committee; he was merely 
re-elected to a third term as Secretary. 

3) A USCF Policy Board vote did not leave the Elo 
matter to me to decide in Buenos Aires. All that 
the Board voted on is whether the United States 
should support Elo's nomination when the matter came 
before the FIDE General Assembly. 

4) George Koltanowski was not "asked to step down" 
as FIDE Zonal President, since his injury on the way 
to Buenos Aires and other factors prevented me from 
implementing my announcement to offer him to FIDE 
for this position. 

5) Timothy Redman and Lindsay Phillips were not 
"appointed" FIDE Arbiters. This is a title one at- 
tains for past performance and present capability, 
which both these men have demonstrated. 

--Gary Sperling, New York 
President, USCF 


Reply: Sperling has caught "the Grapevine" in 
two clearcut factual errors (items 1 and ye 

The remaining three "errors" are open to in- 
terpretation. It is technically true that Kolty 
never actually became FIDE Zonal President, but 
his sole reason for being in Argentina was to 
serve in that capacity, 

Three different members of the USCF Policy 
Board have told me that they did leave the Elo 
matter to Sperling to decide. Had Elo not been 
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nominated by Sperling, he could hardly have been 
the recipient of the 106-0 confirming vote he re- 
ceived at Buenos Aires. 

While it is technically true that Redman and 
Phillips were "awarded" the title of FIDE Arbi- 
ter, not appointed as such, this is another case 
of the nomination being much more crucial than 
the final election. Informed FIDE-watchers tell 
me that once a candidate for Arbiter is nomina- 
ted by his national chess federation, there is 
about a 90% chance of his being elected. 

I apologize for the factual errors, and I ap- 
preciate the close attention that Sperling, Mor- 
rison, Argall, and Burkett are paying to the col- 
umn. But I hope readers of future "Grapevines" 
will keep in mind that brief items containing 
only one or two sentences must, of necessity, be 
imperfect summaries of complex events. 


FROM THE 


GRAPEVINE 


by the editor 


ISAAC KASHDAN reports that the Soviet Chess Fed- 
eration has chosen its two representatives for the 
1979 LONE PINE tournament. They are VITALY CZESHKOV- 
SKY, Co-champion of the USSR (with MIKHAIL TAL), and 
OLEG ROMANISHIN. Also invited, but not yet heard 


from,are TAL and World Women's Champion MAYA CHIBUR- 
DANIDZE. 








* * * 


After the recent Olympiad in Buenos Aires, a num- 
ber of participants joined with several Argentine 
players who had boycotted the Olympiad to hold a 
strong international tournament with 11 GM's out of 
13 players. The winner was ULF ANDERSSON, of Sweden, 
at 9-4. Tied for second were OSCAR PANNO (Argentina), 
VASSILY SMYSLOV (USSR), and RAFAEL VAGANIAN (USSR) -- 
all at 83-43. WALTER BROWNE (USA) and FLORIN GHEOR- 
GHIU (Roumania) tied for fifth place with 8-5. 


* ae * 


Monterey TD TED YUDACUFSKI is reported to have 
been stabbed at the Monterey Chess Center while at- 
tempting to restrain an unruly patron. Ted was hos- 
pitalized, but is in good condition. Whether the 
patron is a chessplayer, or a dart-player was not in- 
mediately known. Nor was it known whether there is 
a connection with an arson attempt at the Monterey 
Chess Center several days earlier which cost $500 in 
smoke damage. Trouble certainly comes in bunches. 
On the brighter side, however, Ted has been added to 
the Lone Pine tournament director staff. 


* * * 


CHURCH’S FRIED CHICKEN, INC. recently evaluated 
the amount of publicity being generated by its na- 
tional chess program and decided that it warrented 
continued support of one chessplayer, but not two. 
Consequently, LARRY CHRISTIANSEN remains on Church's 
payroll, but JACK PETERS does not. 


* * * 


The second annual Penrod Memorial Computer Chess 
Tournament (where microprocessors play each other) 
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(@ was recently concluded in San Diego. CHESS CHALLEN- 
CER-10 was the clear winner with 10 wins, 2 draus, 
and 0 losses in the double round robin. Second place 
went to last year's winner SARGON I (It plays on the 
Radio Shack TRS-80 personal computer) with 6 wins, 5 
draws, and 1 loss. BORIS captured third place with 
7 wins, 2 draws, and 3 losses. Challenger-10 won 

(@ both its games with Boris, but drew both its games 
with Sargon I. 

* * * 

A new chessplaying microcomputer is scheduled to 
appear on the market in August. This is ATARI VIDEO 
CHESS, a cartridge for the Atari Games Computer, 
“which plays through your TV set. It has been devel- 

{@ oped by Atari engineer LARRY WAGNER, with the assis- 
tance of IM JULIO KAPLAN. Minor final adjustments 


prevented it from participating in the Penrod Tour- 
ney reported above, but it has won its first two 
games against Challenger-10 and may prove to be the 
strongest of the current crop of chessplaying micro- 
‘computers. 





ART NEAL, inventor of the 
well-known Art Neal Chess 
Case, died in July of last 
year. The Case is still 
available from his widow. 


* * * 


Chess masters are needed to play correspondence 
games With Soviet political prisoner ANATOLY SHCHAR- 
|@ANSKY. Shcharansky, a leader of the Soviet Jewish 
emigration movement is currently serving a 13-year 
sentence for anti-Soviet activity. The games are for 
the purpose of uplifting Shcharansky's spirits while 
in prison and letting the Soviets know that people 
are still concerned about him. Further information 


is available from Brian Rosman, of Stanford Univer- 
yeesity, at (415) 497-1602. 


* aes * 


In the last "Grapevine", FRED TOWNSEND's new mag- 
azine "What's Going On in U.S. Chess" was described 
as expressing the views of "the loyal opposition." 
Well, it turns out that Fred's opposition is not so 

» loyal. In fact, he is attempting to set up a rival 
national chess federation! 

Chess clubs throughout the country recently re- 
ceived a Townsend flyer announcing the formation of 
the AMATEUR CHESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. It 
will award cumulative rating points (as in Bridge) to 
all types of amateur games, from informal lunch-hour 


\ matches and speed chess to competitive games in tour- 


‘naments that do not have cash prizes. These cumula- 
tive rating points can be added up to earn the fol- 
lowing titles: "Club Master, Local Master, Sectional 

| Master, Divisional Master, Regional Master, and Na- 

} tional Master." (Further details are available for 
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a self-addressed, stamped envelope from Townsend at 
10 Bermuda Road, Wethersfield, CT 06109.) 

Whether such an association will ever get off the 
ground, and, if so, whether it would help or hinder 
the USCF, are open questions at this point. It is 
generally acknowledged that for every tournament- 
playing USCF member there are 15 or 20 casual play- 
ers who prefer a more relaxed atmosphere than is typ- 
ical of USCF-rated tournaments with their fierce com- 
petition and high entry fees. If a significant num- 
ber of these could be drawn into an amateur organiza- 
tion, they might form a pool from which new USCF mem- 
bers could be recruited. On the other hand, some 
present USCF members would be lured away. 

As President of the Association of U.S. Chess 
Journalists, I formally protested the USCF Policy 
Board's earlier vote not to allow Townsend's magazine 
to advertise in Chess Life & Review. (At their Feb- 
ruary meeting in Los Angeles, the PB voted to leave 
such decisions in the hands of Meyerson.) If the 
magazine becomes the official organ of the new asso- 
ciation, of course, the whole question is cast ina 
different light. 

ee * * 

The last issue of CHESS VOICE was its 64th. (Ten 
years at six issues per year, with two missing.) It 
seems appropriate to pause momentarily and contemplate 
the fact that you could construct a 64-foot-square 
chessboard and cover every square with a different 
issue of Chess Voice. 

* * * 





Bobby Fischer: 


“ALL I WANT TO 
DO EVER 
IS PLAY CHESS.” 


During his return from Belgrade (where he negoti- 
ated with SVETOZAR GLIGORIC for a possible match) 
BOBBY FISCHER stopped over in West Berlin for 10 
days, according to a report in Deutsche Schachzei- 
tung. While there,Fischer is said to have haunted 
second-hand bookstores looking for rare chessbooks. 
He granted only one interview, to a reporter, Al- 
fred Sheppeldt, he had previously met at a USA/West 
Germany chess match in 1960. Here are some quotes 
from the Sheppeldt interview: 

Q@: "Will there be a match between you and Gligor- 
ic?" A: "Possibly, but that is not definite yet." 
Q: "Would you like to play a match with World Champ- 
ion Anatoly Karpov?" A: "I am prepared to play, but 
under no circumstances would I play under FIDE aus- 
pices." Q: "Under what conditions would you play?" 
A: "I would have to be offered at least a million 
dollars. But I repeat that I will never play under 
conditions dictated by FIDE." 

In January, VIKTOR KORCHNOL was reported to have 
proposed to Fischer that they play a match for the 
"Professional" World Chess Championship. So far, 
there has been no reply from Fischer. 
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January 10-14, 1979 


IGM Walter Browne (2584) 
Leonid Stolyarov (2406) 
Paul Cornelius (2315) 

Jay Whitehead (2331) 
Vincent McCambridge (2334) 
David Strauss (2408) 
Victors Pupols (2243) 
Yasser Seirawan (2480) 
Lawrence Kaufman (2321) 
Paul Whitehead (2385) 
John Grefe (2457) 

Nick deFirmian (2422) 
Rajan Ayyar (2223) 

Dennis Fritzinger (2296) 
Boris Baczynskyj (2320) 
William Batchelder (2308) 


Zaki Harari (2301) 
Fred Lindsay (2331) 
Tom Dorsch (2211) 

Craig Barnes (2245) 





: Unplayed game. 


The Masters' Open was made possible by a 
generous donation from Richard Fauber, a chess colum- 
nist, expert player, and CalChess officer. 

The tournament logo, a golf-playing King, 
reminds us of the traditional Masters' Open in golf. 
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- Curtis Carlson (2202) 

- Elliott Winslow (2331) 
- Robert Salgado (2297) 

- Perry Youngworth (2359) 


"Grand Prix" Points: 
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tor Alan Benson. 


CalChess Masters’ Open 1979 


1979 CalChess Masters' Open (Crosstable in Harkness/Median tie-break order) 
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Rainer Rickford (2202) 
David Blohm (2221) 
Paul Enright (2223) 
Harry Radke (2256) 





Browne:24 / Stolyarov/Cornelius/Whitehead ,J./ 
McCambridge:15.5 each Strauss/Pupols:7 each 


bi 


Grandmaster Walter Browne received a 

check for $1,700 and a trophy from Tournament Direc- 
In addition to winning a clear ist 
place, Browne also won a bonus for the best overall 
quality of play. 


(Photos by Bryce Perry.) 
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LEFT. Good media coverage drew a crowd of spec- 
tators to the Masters’ event. 


TOURNAMENT REPORT by 8. £. FAUBER 


The organizers of the CalChess Masters Open (held 
January 10-14 at the University of California Stu- 
dent Union in Berkeley) thought the prize fund would 
be the attraction that would lure masters to compete. 
They were wrong. It was the challenge of playing 
only other masters which drew 28 players from eight 
states to the event. 

Those who came the farthest expressed this spirit 
best. Boris Baczynskj, a Philadelphia chess profess- 
ional, invested his winnings in a Pennsylvania open 
tournament to come to California. "I like to play 
in the strongest events I can find. This sounded 
good, and I get to play some people I don't usually 
play." 

Larry Kaufman came in from Florida because, "I 
haven't played in a strong tournament for three 
years. There isn't much in Florida. I think a lot 
of masters drop out of chess for lack of competi- 
tion. There is only room for a few to make a living 
out of chess, and the other masters lose interest 
when they have only weak tournaments to play in." 

Viktors Pupols took time off from his Bremerton, 
Washington business, although he did not expect to 
win a prize in Berkeley. "Where else can I get the 
chance to play master chess?" he asked. "I really 
appreciate this opportunity." 


More in how they acted than what they said could 
you see this desire of master to play other masters. 
The play was the thing. Before every round they 
read the pairing charts. They went to their boards. 
They played. They signed each other's score sheets 
and turned them in. 

It was one of the more intriguing human interest 
stories of modern American life. Here were 28 high- 
strung, ambitious men--all acting like perfect gen- 
tlemen and perfect sportsmen. There was but a single 
incident, which entailed nothing important to the out- 
come of the game, and which generated no rancor. 


Tournament directors Alan Benson and Max Burkett 
moved a television set and a couch into their direc- 
tors’ room to while away the hours while the tourna- 
ment ran itself. During Friday evening's round, 
some of the more broadly cultured masters congrega- 
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RIGHT. 
plenty of playing roon. 


With only twenty-eight players, there was | 
(Photos by Bryce Perry.) 


ted, when they were not on the move, to watch "The 
Rockford Files". Elliot Winslow built up a nice po- 
sition on this fare, but it tailed off to a draw 
during the Evening News. 

Benson and Burkett had already put three tourna- 
ments' worth of work into promoting the event. They 
generated reams of pre-tournament publicity which 
drew capacity crowds of spectators to watch the play. 





l. this endeavor, 
stinted cooperation. 


too, the masters contributed un- 
John Grefe broke off play in 
his first round game to grant an interview for a San 
Francisco television station. Walter Browne was re- 
luctant to play because Swiss system tournaments do 
nothing to advance his career, but he generously en- 
tered to add the luster of his name to the importance 
of the tournament. The sometimes prickly Browne was 
a model colleague to the other masters. 
Browne became disturbed only once. 


He rushed into 


the tournament directors’ room and asked, "Excuse me, 
did you see my sweater around anywhere?" When the 
directors said they hadn't, he responded, "No? Well, 


was I wearing one today?" Assured that no one had 
seen him with a sweater on, he walked off satisfied. 
When Browne comes to play chess, there is nothing 
else on his mind. 

No one was surprised when Browne won the tourna- 
ment with 54-14, but the quality of his play was 
worthy of an international grandmaster event. The 
strain of playing grandmasterly chess showed plainly 
on his face when he declared after the last round, 
"This is hard work for me. I'm exhausted." 


The crowds had a special Berkeley flavor. There 
was a Hare Krishna devotee, sworn to silence except 
for religious purposes, who resorted to sign lang- 
uage to inquire the time from another kibitzer. Two 
"street people", who were not into chess, moved into 
the foyer to be near other human beings, squatting 
by a candle to warm their hands and take in the vibes. 


Wrat most stood out in my mind was that all the 
masters acted like champions, and they all were. The 
creativity, the clash of ideas, the implacable hos- 
tility which is chess, all came out only over the 
board. It is in the games that the masters express- 
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ed their fighting spirit. 
safe and jockey for prizes. 


White's 28. 
ing risks above the average. 


into the ending. 


I. fell to me to judge the special prizes. I al- 
ways thought it would be fun to award 





International Master John Grefe 
(Photo by Shorman) 





"A GOOD GREFE GAME BURSTS OUT 
WITH ENERGY, LIKE LAVA FROM A 
SLEEPING VOLCANO." 





S. many games deserved prizes, 
but there was not enough money to 
go around. John Grefe figured 
heavily in the brilliancy prize 
sweepstakes. A good Grefe game 
bursts out with energy, like la- 
va from a sleeping volcano. The 
Barnes-Grefe game featured an 
intuitive sacrifice. That Barnes 
collapsed prematurely in time 
trouble hurt its chances, as did 
the fact that it never caught the 
fancy of other masters in the 
competition. 

Grefe's game against Jay White- 
head displayed taut play, replete 
with threats and sacrifices that 
formed a beautiful maze. 
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They had not come to play 

They came to fight, as 
evidenced by the fact that Black won 38 games to 
Clearly, players playing White were tak- 
There were some money 
draws in the final round, but most draws went deep 
Seirawan, for example, forced 
Whitehead to demonstrate the draw of rook and pawn 
against rook, and then of king and pawn against king, 
before conceding a half point on move 81. 


liant"? 


fice? 


prizes for in another? 


Sicilian Defense 
White: Jay Whitehead 
Black: IM John Grefe 





Now 11 Nxc6, be; 12 Nce3, Qb6; 13 
Rb1, hg; 14 Bg3, Rxh2! and the 
wolf is at the door. 


11 N£5, Bxf5; 12 ef, he; 13 
Qxeh, Rxh4; 14 Qxe5, Qad+ 


Exciting now is 15 Kf2, Bd4+; 16 
Kg3, Qxd5 and (I.) Qxh4, Qe5+ and 
0-0-0 wins, or (II.) 17 Qg8t+, Ka7; 
18 Qxa8, Ne5!; 19 Ret, Re4t+; 20 
Kh3, Bf2; 21 Qh8 (21 g3, Rxg3+), 
Qd4 also wins. 


15 c3, Re4+; 16 Ne3, Qb6; 17 
7, Qxe3+; 18 Kdl elt+; 1 
Ke2, Qf2+; 20 Kb3 





Now it was time to sparkle. Com- 
pared to earlier variations these 
are quite a bit easier. Grefe is 
a very deep thinker, however, and 
sometimes the obvious eludes him. 
Crushing is 20...Nd4+; 21 cd, Re3+; 
22 Kce4 (Ka, Qxb2), Qc2+; 23 Ka5, 
Qc6 mate. Refusing the sacrifice 
costs material and a bad position. 
Instead of the capper, we get 
tragedy. 


20...Qb6+; 21 Ke2, Rc8?; 22 Rel, 
Re5; 23 Qg8+, Ka7; 24 Qxf7, 
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brilliancy, schénheit, gesundheit, and other special 
aspects of healthy chess. 
sit down and play over all the games, choose the 
ones you liked, and pay out the money, 
Unfortunately, there is more to it. 
There should be sacrifices. 
term Queen sacrifice prettier than an intermediate- 
term exchange sacrifice or a long-term pawn sacri- 
If a sacrifice involves a maze of complica- 
tions, how sound must it be? 
thing fortuitous in awards, since the judge's analyt- 
ical abilities may make him see something profound 
in one game, while he misses an obvious continuation 


All you had to do was to 
But is a sort- 


For is there not some- 


Ndt+; 25 Kbi, Rxf5; 26 Qg6, Rf2; 


27 Qeh+, e6; 28 Qe7+, Kd8 and 
quickly drawn. 


A beautiful game, but not a prize- 
Winner. The game that won the 
brilliancy prize has been saved 
for last. 


The winner of the best ending 
prize added a touch of irony. 

Two candidate games, Paul Cornel- 
ius against Grefe and David Blohm 
against Rainer Rickford were end 
game queening combinations--pret- 
ty, but not sustained efforts. 
The only other ending of note was 
Jay Whitehead--Viktors Pupols. 
Jay made an equal-material queen 
ending look easy. 

As everyone knows, Jay thinks 
the last game he won is the best 
game he has ever played. But not 
this game. "It was easy; he hung 
a pawn,” Whitehead responded to 
a compliment. And all the time I 
thought Pupols was aiming for 
counterplay. There is satisfac- 
tion in giving Jay a prize for 
that rare game he didn't like. 





"FOR GENERATIONS PEOPLE HAVE 
WON PRIZES FOR THROWING MATER- 
TAL AROUND WITHOUT A CARE FOR 
TOMORROW." 





Te criteria for rewarding 
"best resistance" with a prize 
might seem obscure, but for gener- 
ations people have won prizes for 
throwing material around without 
a care for tomorrow. It seemed 
only fair to reward someone who 
could resist dangerous or danger- 
ous-seeming threats and emerge 
with his skin still on his skele- 
ton. The prize begged for a model 
of defensive play. 


In the final round Cornelius 
faced the nation's top-ranked jun- 
jor, Yasser Seirawan (2480), and 
the winner would get $500 more in 
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prize money than the loser. 

Seirawan decided to show the 
world that he is a great attack- 
ing player. Cornelius calmly 
demonstrated that he is not. 
Meantime, the kibitzers, mostly 
masters, persisted in predicting 
a Seirawan win instead of this 
model of the resources of the de- 
fense. 


English Opening 
White: Yasser Seirawan 


Black: Paul Cornelius 
(Best Resistance Prize) 





1 ch, Nf6; 2 Nc3, cd; 3 83, 

e6; 4 d3, Be7?; 5 Be2, O-0; 

6 eb, Neb; 7 Nge2, Rb8 
White essays a junk formation, 
which I have been unable to resist 
playing at the most inopportune 
times over the past 15 years. 
Here it means very little as the 
king-side attack needs the weak- 


ening ...g6 to have any prospects 
at all. 





"HE NAILS DOWN THE ENDING--LIKE 
FASTENING THE LID ON A COFFIN." 


eS ee nS EI A EERE SERS “SAR ERR 


What makes this a prize-win- 
ning game is that Black illus- 
trates all the tools which the de- 
fense has at its command. The 
thrust ...b5 begins to establish 
counterplay on the wing opposite 
to White's attack. Cornelius 
does not become rattled that his 
threats take a long time to devel- 
op. Rather, he exchanges White's 
most menacing pieces and delays 
the pawn-storm by artful blockade. 
He refutes the demonstration on 
the wing by attack in the center, 
one of the hardest resources to 
find in actual practice. Final- 
ly, he nails down the ending--like 
fastening the lid on a coffin. 


8 0-0, ab; 9 f4, dé; 10 _h3, Ne8 
fat gh, Doiek2 bo NCP iad. 
Be3, Bb7; 14% Rcl, e5; 15 £5, 
Bg5 
Now Black has resources, after 16 
Bxg5, Qxg5; 17 Nd5, Ne8. White has 
to be careful, particularly to 


keep the game alive if he wants to 
Win. 


16 Qd2, h6; 17 Kh2, be; 18 
de, Nd4; 19 Ngi, £6?! 


Cornelius prefers to live with a 
higher-risk factor in defense 

than I do. I would have gone di- 
rectly for 19...a5. This provoc- 
ative move ultimately wins by in- 
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citing White to the wrong plan. 


20 Nf3, Bc6 





Start an attack; play an attack: 
21 h4, Nxf3+; 22 Rxf3, Bxh4; 23 


Bxh6 wins. After 21 h4, Bxe3; 22 
Qxe3, a5; 23 g5, Kh7--White at 
least has loosened the king-side 
and the chances are in the bal- 
ance. By playing methodically, 
Seirawan begins his slide to ob- 
livion. 


21 Kg3?, Bxe3; 22 Qxe3, ad; 
23 Nh4? 


Very positional. The knight oc- 
cupies an advanced hole, but it 

is never heard from again. At- 

tackers would try 23 h4, and the 
squeamish positional players 23 

Nd2. 


23...a4; 24 ba, Rb4; 25 Ned, 
Re8; 26 h4, Rxc4; 27 Qd3, 
Rb4; 28 Rbi, a5! 


This is the center break which 
frees the wretched knight at c7. 
Noncommittal replies are prefer- 
able, but 29 Rfel, de; 30 Bxe4, 
Nd5 favors Black. 


29 Rxb4, cb; 30 Nxd5, Nxd5; 
31 _Qch, Bxat; 32 Qxd5+, 
Qxd5;_ 33 ed, Ne2+; 34 Kf2, 
No3 


There is only sorrow in 35 Ral, 
Bb5; 36 Bri, Bxf1; 37 Kxf1, Ra8; 
38 d6, Rd8. 





CALCHESS MASTERS’ OPEN TOURNAMENT RESULTS 


Ist, Walter Browne (2584), Berkeley, 54-14, $1,600 plus 
trophy and $100 bonus for highest quality set of games. 
2nd-Sth, Leonid Stolyarov (2406) (trophy), San Fran- 
cisco, Paul Cornelius (2315) ($100 special award for “Best 
Resistance’’ plus trophy), Berkeley, Jay Whitehead (2831) 
($100 for ‘‘Best Endgame’’), San Francisco, and Vincent Mc- 
Cambridge (2534), LaHabra, 5-2, $625 each. 
6th-7th, David Strauss (2408), Riverside, and Victors 
Pupols (2243), Bremerton, Washington, 4%2-24, $250 each. 
8th-10th, Yasser Seirawan (2490), Seattle, Washington, 
Lawrenee Kaufman (2321), North Miami Beach, Florida, 
and Paul Whitehead (2385), San Francisco, 4-3, $133.38 each. 
11th-1th, John Grefe (2457), Eugene, Oregon, Niek 
deFirmian (2422), Berkeley, Rajan Ayyar (2223), Lompoc, 
Dennis Fritzinger (2296) ($100 Brilliancy Prize), Berkeley, 
Bors Baczynsky} (2820),.Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. and 
William Batchelder (2308), Laguna Beach, 3%-3%. 
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35 Ke3, Nxa2; 36 Ral, b3; 
39_Bd3, Red; ho d6, Keb; 
Wi 25, Rd5; 42 Ke3, b2; 
43 Ret 


"CORNELIUS IS THE MOST CONSIS- 
TENTLY UNDER-RATED PLAYER IN 
THE BAY AREA." 


Here several kibitzers were try- 
ing simultaneously to demonstrate 
the win to each other on their 
pocket sets. One remarked snide- 
ly, "If he can find it." Cornel- 
ius is the most consistently un- 
der-rated player in the Bay Area. 
His wins are always being discount- 
ed, while his losses are being tak- 
en for granted. This game shows 
much more understanding of the 
whole game of chess than would a 
lot of brilliancies. 


43...Rxd3+; 44 Kxd3, Nel+; 
45 Resigns. 





Paul Cornelius 
(Photo by Alan Benson) 


i man who wins a tournament 
does not always produce the best 
chess, but Walter Browne produced 
chess a class above his rivals, 
and earned a special award for the 


highest quality set of games. 





"THIS BREVITY WILL GO ROUND 
THE WORLD FOR ITS QUEEN SAC- 
RURTCH Seo sae o 





Two of his marvelous games spar- 
kle with aggressive ideas. This 
brevity will go round the world 
for its queen sacrifice, but it is 
the imaginative play in the open- 
ing which prepares the "shot heard 
round the world." 
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English Opening 


White: Yasser Seirawan 
Black: GM Walter Browne 


(My notes for this game are based 
on notes provided by Browne.) 


Ne6; 3 





Browne's new recipe for this line 
is to drive the knight out of play 
and exert pressure on the dark 
center squares. The simple 7 e3, 
Nf6; 8 Be2, Bg7; 9 Bh5+, Nxh5; 10 
Qxh5+, Kf8 is fine for Black. 


(£3 ets OC ef. 


Also possible was 8 gf, Bg7; 9e3! 
Both sides then experience diffi- 
culties harmonizing their pieces. 


8...BE73 d5? (Be3! 
10 Kd2. 


e7t; 





"A LONG WALK ON A SHORT PIER." 





Better to be slightly inferior af- 
ter 10 Be2, Nd4; 11 0-0, Nxe2+; 

12 Qxe2, Qxe2; 13 Nxe2 when the 
center may be vulnerable for White. 
Instead, Seirawan starts his king 
on a long walk on a short pier. 


10...Nd4; 11 Bd3, Kd8; 12 
Negi, b5! 


This is a developing move which al- 
so attacks the center. Black has 
better than a pawn's worth of com- 
pensation after 13 cb, a6; 14 ba, 
Bxa6o. 


13 Nge2, be; 14 Bxc4, Qcd. 
Now the main line was 15 b3, Ba6!; 
16 Bxa6, Nxe2; 17 Kxe2, Qxc3; 18 
Rbi, Qa5--with Black definitely 
better. 


15 Ka3?, Rb8; 16 Be3? 
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16...QxclH+!; if Kxc4, Ba6+; 
Nb5, Nxb5; 19 Resigns. 

Two nice mates are: (a) 19 Qa4, 

Na3+; 20 KeS, d6+; 21 Kc6, Ne7, 
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and (b) 19 Na4, Nxd/H4; 20 Kc3, 
Ne2+; 21 Kd2, Rxb2+; 22 Kel, Bc3+; 
23 Kf2, Nf4+; 24 Ket, Rxe2. 





Walter Browne, during his mus- 
tache period. (Shorman photo.) 





"GET SHARP WITH BROWNE; BROWNE 
GETS SHARP WITH YOU." 





Davia Strauss, the perfectly- 
mannered Briton from Los Angeles, 
spent the tournament spreading 
sunlight and compliments among the 
contestants. Successfully terror- 
izing most opponents encouraged him 
to play some home analysis against 
Browne on the seventh move of their 
game. But get sharp with Browne; 
Browne gets sharp with you. This 
game is full of chess, mostly 
Browne's. 


Gruenfeld Defense 
White: GM Walter Browne 


Black: David Strauss 





(Again, my notes are based on the 
notes provided by Browne.) 


A at N£6; 2 ch, g6; 3 Nc3, 
d5; Nf Be?: B de; 
6 elt, 05; 7 Bxol, Qastl; 

8 ed!, Ng. 


He does not want to help White to 
combine by 8...Ne4; 9 0-0, Nxg5; 
10 Nxg5, 0-0; 11 Qb3, e6; 12 d5. 


9 0-0, cd; 10 Nd5, Nc6. 


“DIAGRAM Please!!", Walter exhorts. 
And here it is: 
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ii b4!, Qd8; 12 b5, Be6. 


What makes this game so hair-rais- 
ing is that, once Black can safely 
take White's e-pawn, he must be 
winning; but 12...Ncxe5; 13 Bxe7 
and (I.) 13...Qd7; 14 Ret wins, or 
(II.) 13...Qa5; 14 Nxd4!, Nxck; 

15 Nb3, Qa4; 16 Nb6 wins the queen. 
The tactical mortar shells Browne 
lobs into Black's camp keep the 
e-pawn safe until it is too late 
for the Black troops to exploit 
ibs sadly, 


13 be, Bxd5; 14c d7; 1 
Bxd. d5; 16 Rel, Rc8: 1 
al+, Qd7; 18 Qxd7+, Kxd7; 


19 Rfdi, Nxe5; 20 Nxd4, Ke8; 


21 f4, h6; 22 Bh4, Bosco 

NES, Rg8? 
The most resourceful was 23...Bf8! 
but Browne gives 24 fe, gh; 25 Nd4, 
Bg7; 26 Rel, a6; 27 Nf5, Rg8; 28 
e6!--crushing all resistance. 


24 fe, gh; 25 Rd8+, Rxd8: 
26 c8 Resigns. 


fe) Ses} 


Dennis Fritzinger prepares a 
landing from outer space. 
(Photo by Shorman) 
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ints Fritzinger handles the 
Philidor-Hanham Formation for 
Black in a very special way. 
Twice he has tried it, and twice 
the results have been brilliant. 
This time we have to ask, was it 





Oscar Wilde, Fritzinger:can resist 
everything but temptation. He 
grabs the f-pawn, and the game is 
at the cross-roads. 

Lindsay plays an inferior move 
and goes on to lose. But what if 
he had played the correct move? 


occurs in note "(d)". But a full 
line of type disappeared in print- 
ing where the star is shown. 

This missing line reads: "(Or 
18 Khi, Nei.) 18...ef 19 Nf3 Be3 
20 Khi Qh5 21 Re3 Bh3, with an 
ALtACK, CsB05. 22 NN2 REL se ce 







































2 i " aoe 
Vi) sapnd Be oa ee oft eo Would the sacrifice have been Since these early notes, Frit- 
ne ae ee ee sound then? zinger has done some further study 
brilliancy prize. 3 and come up with an even better 
eee Cone ‘ It is fitting to end an account line. This second set of notes 
tute the ee ee de A of the CalChess Masters Open on a will appear in full in the Winter 
which . ee e 4 n< (1 ol, tentative note. The lure of chess 1978-79 issue of the Professional 
ere er epee e+ 4s the unknown, the new idea. All Chess Association Newsletter. 
(@ 5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 a4, Nf6; 4 Nc3, these fine players risked much to (Copies available from Max Bur- 
Nbd7; 5 Bet, Be7; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 try out their new ideas on each kett.) 
a, c6; 8 Bb3?, Qe8!) of deFirm- other. We could all profitably The PCA Newsletter has kindly 
jan--Fritzinger, Paul Masson, emulate their love of adventure granted permission to print here 
1977 (Chess Voice, Apr/May, 1978, and their love of chess--as well the updated analysis of the key 
_ page 34. as their sportsmanship. line: 
Ee ooooda "The only move worth playing 
(@ is 16 Kgi, to which Black would 
" 1 3 
Wie HOT THE FRITZIDOR DEFENSE: respond 16...g5, with the follow- 
Editor's note: ing possibilities: (a) 17 Bg5?, 
Sees not bo 18 prereny The Lindsay-Fritzinger prize-  %@6 18 Bcl?, Bd4+ or 18 Be3, £4 
ing an openings pamphlet titled: winning game was annotated by 19 BE2, Bh3; (b) 17 Be3, £4 18 
3 “Why Not the Fritzidor Defense?" Fritzinger for Richard Shorman's § Bf2, g4; and finally (c) 17 Bel!, 
On Lindsay's 14th move, he chess column, and these notes ap- f4 18 Khi, gh4--with a pawn for 
(® tempts Black to sacrifice. Like apear below. The key analysis the piece and an enduring attack." 
Sa eee antastic game. ) The a move worth playing is 16 Kg! fel? 
1 Nf3 d6 14 h3i? N2HI%e) : : Be3, and now ne her 17... . Bh3 nor 17. . . Qg6 gets Black ay 
2 44 Nf‘6 15 Kf2 5 Old Indian Defense | omer but 17. . . NE3! is interesting: 18 gf (Or 18 Khl\ }< 
3 4 Nbd7 16 ef%(d) Bf5(e) White: Fred Lindsay “| 29 Nh? Rfi 23 Nfl Bed or 22 Bh3 Qh3 23 Kgl Qg3. Best in this 
4 Nc3 e5 17 Rel Bd3i(f) Black: Dennis Frit- { line (after 17... Nf3!) appears to be 18 Nf3! ef 19 Bb6 Qg6 20 
« 5 e4 Be7 18 98g) Bd4i(h) ginger | Khi (On 20 Bf? follows 20. . . Bh3.), after which Black may 
6 Be2 0-0 19 Kg2 Rt4 “| try either 20.. . fg 21 Bg2 ab or play 20... . ab right away, giv- 
7 0-0 Qes 20 Bd3(i) Rf2 (Brilliancy prize) “ting back a pawn in return for slightly better attacking 
8 Rel Bd8& 21 Khi Qd7(j) 4 chances. 
9 Bf 6 22 g4 Raf8(k) “|  (e) Onthe rook, a simple yet important point that gains the 
10 RbI Bb6 23 Bh7 Kh7 <1 Necessary time for Black to proceed with larger designs. 
11 b3(a) ed 24 Q@d4 Rh2! i; (f) Aninterference move, found frequently in composi- 
12 Nd4 Ng4(b) 25 Resigns(1) | tions but only occasionally in real games. 
en _ 13 Bt4 Nde5 |  (g) Naturally, not 18 Bd3 (or 18 Re5) Rf4 19 Kg1 Rdé4. 
“A sBSactenneasisastanse aca a tare eae naa (h) Amazingly enough, the fastest way to win. After the 
2 ee ees orga : game I was kicking myself for missing 18 . . . Rf4, since on 19 
(Notes contributed by USCF master Dennis Fritzinger _ | Ret 21 Oct Oe3, ete. However it turns out that'8. Rts 
se eee pense Ss =} answered by 1! 4 ' i i 
(a) Either 11 b4 or 11 Na4 could have been played here. © 1 21 Red! pe ae raat be waar preiteceaies 
_ (b) And not 12. . . Qe5 13 Nf3!, when 13. . .Qe3? is punished |. quite a bit. 
by 14 Bd2. rs : (i) White still cannot take the rook, and 20 Red is hopeless 
ve. (c) Perhaps objectively unsound, this intuitive sacrifice 4 due to20.. . Rf2and 21. . . Qed. 
: reates great difficulties for White. se | (j) Threatening mate. 
(d) Already White goes astray. Also no good was 16 Kg3g6! 2: ee | (k) Now if 23 Be4, as expected, Black plays 23. . . Qd8! 24 
7 Bel (If 17 Bg5, then 17 . . . Qg6.) Nd3! 18 Nf3 (Both 18Qd3:. | Qd4.Qh4 25 Bg? (Or 25 Re3 R8#3 26 RE3 Nf3 27 Qf2 Qh3. ) NE3.26 
and 18 Bd3 fail against 18 . .. Qe5.) Bf219 Kh2 Nel 20NelQe5 : | Qa3 Qh3! 
1 fe! (Avoiding 21. . -Qc3? 22 Qd6!, which givesWhitea After Black's 15th move. (vy This game was s awarded the iicane prize. 
Ga White: Jay Whitehead (2331). Black: John Grefe - Ne4 Qc7 15 Bh2 b5 16 Nc3 Bb7 17 Qg5 Nbd7 18 Nf3 
(2457). CalChess Masters’ Open, U.C. Berkeley, Jan. 8 Y V 7 Rae8 19 Rhel b4 20 Ne5 be 21 Nd7 Rel 22 Bc7 ch 23 
11, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 ¢5 2 Nf3 dé 3 d4 Nf6 4 ld Kb2 Ne4 24 Ka3 Rdl 25 Qe7 Rfl 26 Qb4 Bc6 27 Qc4 
Ne3 ed 5 Nd4 06 6 BgS Nc6 7 #4 Ng4 8 Nd5 h6 9 Bh4 gS 7 V/ V/ 7] “si BbS 28 Ges Bd7 29 Qd3 Bb5 30 c4 Rel 31 Bdé Rd8 32 
10 fg Bg7 11 NES BFS 12 ef hg 13 Qg4 Rh4 14 Qg5 QaS Wi ch Rdbé 33 Qd6 BI8 34 Gf8 Kf8 35 ba Rcé 36 Resign. 
15 ¢3 Re4 16 Ne3 Qb6 17 Qg7 Qe3 18 Kdl Gel 19Ke2 6 YY Y] Y] VY] 6 e 
Qt2 20 Kb3 Qb6 21 Ke2 Rc8 22 Kel Re5 23 Qg8 Kd7 24 5 / 7 YT Y, White: Paul Whitehead (2385). Black: Rajan Ayyar 
QI7 Nd4 25 Kb1 RF5 26 Qgé Rf2 27 Qg4 6 28 Qg7 Kd8 (2223). CaiChess Masters’ Open, U.C. Berkeley, Jan. 
) @ 29 Qh8 Kd7 30 Qh7 Ke8 31 Qh5 Kd7 32 Drawn. 4 _ V/, Y/, 12, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 dé 3 dé ce 4 
° W WY Zh Nd4 N{6 5 Nc3 a6 6 Be2 e5 7 Nb3 Be7 8 0-0 Qc7 9-04 
Witte: Robert Salgado (2297). Black: Fred Lindsay 3 7 7] “2 7] bé 10 £4 Beé 11 Be3 Nbd7 12 Kh1 0-0 13 £5 Be4 14 Bcd 
(2331)... CalGhess Masters’ Open, U.C. Berkeley, Jan. J 7 Y Qc4 T5 Qf3 Ric8 16 g4 dS 17 Nd2 Qb4 18 g5 Ne4 19 
14, 1979. Btackmar-Diemer Gambit 1 d4 Nf6 2 Nc3 d5 2 Nd3 Nd2 20 Bd2 Gd6 21 Bb4 Nc5 22 Bc5 Qc5 23 £6 e4 
3 04 {3 ef 5 Ni3 c5 6.BI4 cd 7 Nd4 a6 8 Bd3 g6 9 Qd2 7 y) Y] 7 24 Qe4 Bd6 25 fg Kg7 26 b4 Qc6 27 Rael Ra7 28 RIG 
Bg¥ 100-0-0 0-0 11 Bed Qb6 12 h3 QcS 13 Bb3 95 14 Ve, Li. Rd7 29 Rh6 Resigns. 
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CalChess NEWS 
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USCF STAFF DIRECTOR VISITS CALCHESS 


The CalChess Board of Directors met on February 
12 at Bryce Perry's home in Palo Alto. In attend- 
ance were Directors Muollo, Larkins, Perry, Goodall, 
Hamaker, Benson, Poschmann, Marks, and Fauber, and 
visitors Summares, Morrison, and Meyerson. 

Richard Meyerson is 
the newly-appointed Staff 
Director of the USCF, the 
position previously occu- 
pied by Martin E. Morri- 
son. Meyerson came di- 
rect from the USCF Policy 
Board meetings in Los An- 
geles to visit relatives 
in Palo Alto and exchange 
views with the CalChess 
directors. 

Meyerson gave a brief 
review of the Policy 
Board meeting, noting 
that the Board spent much 
of its time discussing 
what priorities to adopt 
in the light of the USCF's 
strained finances. 

The new Staff Director 
will concentrate on raising funds from sources out- 
side the USCF membership. Spending on masters' af- 
fairs will hinge on the availablility of such funds, 
with the Interzonals getting top priority. 


RICHARD MEYERSON 


Ratings delay 


The February Rating Supplement is scheduled for 
distribution in early March. The USCF has purchased 
a new computer which should be "on line" in July. 
But the company which provides its present computer 
services is going out of business at the end of Feb- 
ruary--and there will be a lag of several months of 
delayed ratings during the changeover. 

Meyerson and the CalChess directors engaged in a 
frank and wide-ranging discussion of USCF practices 
and policies and the future of chess in America. 
Among the topics touched on were: recruiting (Is an 
introductory half-membership possible?), publicity 
(Could support of grandmaster "stars" attract more 
people to chess?), ratings (Can the bi-monthly "un- 
official" ratings be made official? Can the ratings 
process be made simpler, cheaper, and quicker?) , and 
long-term goals (Is the USCF a tournament-players' 
organization? Or should it also seek to serve the 
larger group of more casual players?). 


Prior to this, the CalChess Board completed an 
abbreviated agenda of brief reports on: scholastic 
chess, past tournaments (the Masters’ Open), pres- 
ent tournaments (the Northern Calif. Championship) , 
and future tournaments (CalChess Teams Championship, 
Paul Masson, Golden Gate). 

The next CalChess Board meeting will be held at 
John Larkins’ home in Oakland on March 20, at 7:30pm. 
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What do Spassky, Ivkov, Andersson, Roman- 
ishin, Tarjan, Quinteros and the winning Hun- 
garian team at the ‘78 Olympiad in Buenos 
Aires have in common? They all buy: 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS BULLETINS 


"Informator is for masters, but Interna- 
tional Chess Bulletins are for Grandmasters!" 


Send 15¢ stamp for price list of 28 recent 
tourneys to: Walter Browne, 8 Parnassus Road, 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 


CHESS BOOKS 


Hundreds of titles. Send for complete 
list. Compare our prices. 


INFORMANT #25 . ‘inaeee pL sO 
ECO-4 (1d4/Indians) Hardbound . $22.00 
Top prices paid for used books, equip. 


Postage paid on orders of $10 or more. 
(Under $10, add 50¢.) Calif. residents 
add 63% sales tax. 
Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. 


New & Recent Chess Books 


Our Specialty For Over 8 Years 


Complete set of lists on Openings, 
Biographies, Middle & Endgame, 
and General Chess Works. 
Over 36 pages of titles and descriptions! 
Average price is 15% off of retail!! 


Just send us 3- 15¢ stamps and we’ll send them out the 
same day. 


Subscribe to the most unusual chess 
publication around — The Chess Atlas, $10/yr. 


Or get the scholarly Lasker & His Contem- 
poraries for $10/2 issues. 


e® @ @ 
New Titles Published by us: 
EXPLORING THE CHESS OPENINGS — Myers, $7.95 


REVERSED KING PAWNS: MENGARINI’S OPENING — 
Myers, $3.75 


CHESSCO 


423 Brady St. — Davenport, lowa 52801 
(319) 323-7117 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


The annual Bagby Memorial Northern Califor- 
nia Championships are now under way at the 
Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club in San Fran- 
cisco, 

At the half-way point (after round 4) the 
standings were: 

1 Jay Whitehead (2331) 4-0 
2 Dennis Fritzinger (2296) 3-1 
3 George Kane (2376) 23-1 
4-5 Craig Barnes (2245) 
4-5 David Blohm (2220) 
6-7 Richard Lobo (2375) 
6-7 Rajan Ayyar (2223) 
8 Harry Radke (2256) 5 

Meanwhile, the Southern California Champion- 
ship is also under way in Los Angeles. At last 
report, Jerry Hanken was leading. 

A match between the two half-state champions 
is a possibility. 


@P Chess Clubs 


"PLACES TO PLAY" RETURNS 


On the back cover of this issue will be found a 
listing of "Places To Play in Northern California". 
This feature regularly appeared in Chess Voice from 
April 1975 through April 1978, but has been missing 
from the last four issues. 

The list was dropped for two reasons: (1) A nun- 
ber of chess clubs ceased to function when local rec- 
reation departments, in the wake of Proposition 13, 
started chargingrent for facilities that had previ- 
ously been free, and (2) About half the listings 
were based on information more than a year old, which 
might or might not still be true. 


The present list is an attempt to start over again 
to build a complete and accurate listing of every 
place in Northern California where chess is regular- 
ly played. It is undoubtedly incomplete and may, in 
some cases, contain dated information. But it re- 
presents the editor's current knowledge. The correc- 
tion and expansion of this list requires the help of 
Chess Voice readers. If you know of any group that 
should be listed, bring pressure to bear on the appro- 
priate official to let the editor know. 

To be listed, it is not necessary to be affiliated 
with CalChess or the USCF. Any place where people 
regularly gather to play chess (for example, coffee 
houses with a weekly chess night) is eligible. The 
only groups excluded will be those that do not meet 
regularly, or are not open to the public. 

The list does not constitute advertising and there 
is no charge to be listed. This is a free CalChess 
service for the benefit of the Northern California 
Chess Community--especially useful to those newcomers 
who are looking for a place to play. 
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Starting with the next issue, a more complete set 
of information will be printed. What is needed from 
each club is the following: 

5} The group's name, (2) What day(s) it meets, 
3) When it meets ("From to AM/PM), Where 
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it meets (the address and how to find it), (4) Who 
to contact for further information, and (5) That 
person's phone number (preferable) or address. 


Help! 


The accuracy and completeness of such a list de- 
pends entirely on the extent to which concerned par- 
ties give the editor enough information to keep it 
up to date. Chess clubs are constantly coming into 
being, dropping out of existence, changing their of- 
ficers or meeting places. Some club officials under- 
stand the value to their club of such a list and re- 
sponsibly keep the editor informed of changes. Most 
do not. Consequently the readers of Chess Voice can 
perform a valuable service to their own club and to 
the chess community at large by monitering this list 
and writing in about any necessary additions, dele- 
tions or changes. 


a 


DISCOVERY BAY. A new club is being formed at Dis- 
covery Bay in Byron. (This is in eastern Contra Cos- 
ta county near Stockton.) Details are still being 
worked out, but those who are interested should con- 
tact Ed Marnell, Rt. 1, Box D-299, Byron CA 94514. 

As soon as Ed hears from enough people to form a 
club, he will start one. His phone number is (415) 
634-2721. 


SAN ANSELMO. The Ross Valley Chess Club no longer 
meets at the Robson-Harrington House. Its new meet- 
ing place is the office of the San Anselmo Parks & 
Recreation Dept, 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. The 
club meets on Tuesday nights at 7PM. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Players who remember the Fiddlers’ 
Green Chess Club of 1976 will be interested to learn 
that Peter Andrews is again starting weekly speed 
chess tourneys with guaranteed prizes. . They will be 
held every Thursday night at the Cortland Corners 
coffee house at 301 Cortland (at Bocana). This is 
in Bernal Heights, near Balboa Park. The prizes are 
listed as starting with a minimum of $50 (2-8 entries) 
and going up to $250 with 25 or more entries. The 
entry fees are graduated according to when you sign 
up. The first 5 players pay $4.00 each, the sixth 
through tenth to entry pay $5.00, and so on. For 
further information, call (415) 647-9774. 


FREMONT. The Fremont Chess Club, after its recent 
reorganization, is meeting every 2nd and 4th Thursday 
in the Ohlone Room of the San Francisco Federal Sav- 
ings building on Fremont Blvd. and Mowry Avenue. The 
club championship will start on March 8. 


BERKELEY. The Berkeley Chess Club's Dec/Jan tour- 
nament had 50 entries. The Premiere section saw a 
tie for first place between Mike Padovani (1845) and 
Paul Hope (1610)--each with 4 points. Mark Paetz 
(1788) was third. The Booster section (1400-1649) 
was won by Alan Glasscoe (1633) with 4S points. Dorr 
Lovett (unrated) took second with 4 points. And Henry 
Mar (1478) took third with 3. In the Reserve section 
Robert Solovay (1173) took first place with 3 points. 
Richard Sherman (1386) and Daniel Sosnoski (unrated) 
tied for 2nd-3rd with 24 points each. 

The club is now engaged in its annual Qualifying 
Open to determine which six players will vie for the 
club championship. The April/May tourney will begin 
on May 4th. 
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FREE CORRESPONDENCE CHESS COURSE 


FIVE LESSONS - CERTIFICATE AWARD 


faculty. is to annotate games and, for Lesson 
Two, I have selected a few games with tacti- 


This is the second lesson of the series, 
continued from the September issue. The 
course is FREE, and a certificate will be 
awarded to each individual upon successful 
completion of all five lessons. 


One method of developing the critical 


cal and positional possibilities, even if 


overlooked or not played. 


The algebraic 


code is used when discussing squares (see 
small diagram). 


ANNOTATION OF CHESS GAMES 


Whi 


Black: 


LESSON TWO - 


Game #1 


te: Janosévic 


Baretié 


Jugoslavia 1977 
VIENNA GAMBIT 


2. 
3. 
4. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
Ev. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23% 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
ahs 


32. 
33. 
34, 
355 
36. 
37. 
38, 
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P-K4 
N-QB3 
P-B4 
BPxP 
Dannie ) 
N-B3 
Q-K2 
QPxN 
26. 9 


B-B4 


- 0-0-0 


26 2G} 
K-N1l 
4. ( ) 
Q-Kl 
Q-N3 
P-B4 
oa Ae) 
P-QR3 
B-Q3 
N-N5 
BxB 
6. ( ) 
QxN 
BxP+ 
RxP? 
tink ae 
B-K7 
QxR 
Q-K4+ 
8. ( ) 
QxR 
Q-Q8 
K-R1l 
Q-R4+ 
oC ) 
Q-N3+ 
Q-B3+ 
Q-B4+ 
Q-QB1 
Om aa( 
R-Q1 
P-KR4 
QxP 
KxQ 
RxP 
K-B3 
R-Q8 
O-1 


P-K4 
N-KB3 
P-Q4 
NxP 


B-K2 
NxN 


0-0 
P-QB4 


Q-R4 
N-B3 


B-K3 
P-Q5 
KR-Kl1 


P-QR3 
P-QN4 
BxN 
NxP! 


PxPl 
KxB 


B-N5 
RxB! 
PxR 
B-B4! 


Q-Q7 
QxP+ 
P-B6 


K=-N3 
K-R4 
K-R3 
P=N4 
QxKNP 


B-K3 
PxP+ 
QxQ+t 
PxP 

K-N4 
P-R6 
B-N5 





1. 
2. 


Om Ww 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


8. 


9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 


13. 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23 
24. 
25. 


Game #2 
White: Boris Spassky 
Black: Jan Timman 
Amsterdam 1977 
GRUENFELD, EXCHANGE 


P-Q4 
P-QB4 
N-QB3 
PxP 


- P-K4 


ite. ) 
PxN 
B-QB4 
N-K2 

12. ( ) 
13. ¢ ) 
P-KR4! 
B-Q5 
P-R5 

PxP 

14. ( ) 
N-B4 

x55. 1€ ) 
Q-N4 

BxP! 

QxNP 

16. ( ) 
Q-R7+ 


-N-R5 


R-R3 
NxB! 
aT. ( ) 
R-B3+ 
B-R3+ 
BxN+ 
PxP 
PxP+ 

1-0 
18. ( ) 


N-KB3 
P-KN3 
P-Q4 
NxP 


After every. few moves or so is a numbered 


open bracket - which is in place of one of 

the annotations at the end of the lesson. ry 
Each annotation is used only once. Your 
assignment is to select the best annotation 


for each bracket. 


When you have finished, copy the numbers 
and matching letters onto a postcard or 
sheet of paper, write or print "Lesson Two" 


CHESS VOICE ( 


5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 


and mail to: 


The names of those who pass 


(minimum of 18 correct out of 
24) will be published in the 
next issue of Chess Voice. 


1. 


ODNIHUN BWP 
. 


26. 
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Black: 


Game #3 


White: Robert A. Karch 
Samuel J. Swaim Jr 
Okinawa 1971 

SICILIAN DEFENSE 


P-K4 P-QB4, 
N-KB3 P-Q3 
P-Q4 PxP 
NxP N-KB3 ( 
N-QB3 P-QR3 
B-K2 P-K4 
N-N3 B-K2 
Q-0 B-K3 
B-K3 P-04 
LO seit ) 
NxP NxN 
- PxN QxP 
N=-B5 
Zu ) qe 
ese BxN 
QxQ BxQ 
BxB N-Q2 
ai. ‘( ) 
B-Q6 R-QB1 
P-QB3 
Zenit ) 
cece R-B3 
B-R3 R-KN3 a 
P-B3 P-KR4 , 
KR-Q1 B-B3 
R-Q6 RxR 
BxR P-B4 
B-B4 N-N3 
B-N3 P=K5 
R-Qli PxP 
B-QB7 N-Q2 
R-K1+ B-K5 
23 0~( ) GA 
PxP N-B3 
PxB K-Q2 
P=K5 N-K5 
B-N6 R-R3 
R-Q1+ K-Kl 
R-Q8+ K-K2 
P=-K6 N-B4 
BuN+ KxR 
P-QR4 —s- P=KN4 . 
P-R5 R+R2 Ly 
P-K7+ RxP 
BxR+ KxB 
B-Q5 
1-0 
24. ( ) 
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Janosevic 
Position after 17...NxP! 
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Solutions to “Annotation of Chess Games" 
501 Ut One eS 


A. If Biack now leaves his Queen on the d-file 
White could use a pin to slightly improve 
his position. For example 9..:N-B3? 10. 
P-B4 P-Q5 11. Q-K4. 

B. Both sides are poised for attack against 
the opposing King, and it is unclear who 
can get there first. But if an immediate 
13...P-QN4? White would win a Rook after 
14. B-R6 (due to the mate threat). 

C. White is somewhat exposed on the Kingside. 
5. P-Q3? would lose a pawn after 5...Q=-R5+ 
6. P-<N3 NxP 7. N-B3 Q-R4 8. R-KN1 NxB. 

D. White's only hope is for a draw by perpet- 
ual check. 

E. Black gives up his Rook to mobilize the 
Bishop and gain time for the attack. Note 
that the Black King (after QxR) cannot be 
checked for several moves. 

F. Without a White Knight on c3, Black would 
not have the option of exchanging Knights 
but would have to retreat. In some open- 
ings, White delays the development of his 
Queen Knight to avoid this exchange. 

G. White opens a diagonal for his Queen Bish- 
op and the d-file for the Rook. 

H. If now ...RxN 21. R-B3+ K-Kl 22. RxR+ KxR 
23. B-R6 with threat of 24. Q-R8+ and White 
wins the Rook. This type of chasing attack 
is sometimes called a King-Hunt. 

I. Black's £7 pawn is pinned, which makes his 
g6 pawn temporarily vulnerable. Also, 
White's Rook dominates the opened h-file. 
These two factors plus White's easy mobil- 
ity for the development of his Queen, 
Knight, and Queen Bishop collectively give 
White a strong Kingside initiative. 

J. The capture opens the e-file for the Black 
King Rook. The tactical theme is the pot- 
ential ambush (discovered attack) against 
the White Queen, if she captures the Knight. 
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Position after 15. BxP! 
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Karch 
Position after 24. R-Ql! 


White misses the attacking idea 16. P-QB4! 
BxBP 17. BxB RxB 18. QR-Bl, the point being 
Black's vulnerability on his back rank. 
White threatens B-KB3 which would at least 
win the b7-pawn. 


- The Black Queen Pawn would be no free gift. 
-If White captures RxP, Black develops his 


Queen Bishop and next move captures the a2- 
pawn with check. 

This is a seemingly aggressive attacking 
move but the White Bishop, being ultimately 
forced back, remains on the a3-f8 diagonal, 
and that prevents Black from Kingside cast- 
ling. 

Black's Queenside pawns are trapped on the 
same color squares as the White Bishop. 
Routine moves for White in this positions 
are 0-0 and B-K3, which provide King safe- 
ty and prepare for operations in the center. 
Of course, if Black takes the Rook he loses 
his Queen. But, see note 6, added to which 
White's first rank has now been weakened 

and these two vulnerabilities give the Black 
attack an extra burst of energy. Better for 
White was Q-N3. 

If ...Q-B2? White would make a deflection 
Rook sacrifice on h8, and then capture QxQ. 
Black's central pawn advance, which opens up 
the position and is considered a normal eq- 
ualizing, freeing move in the Sicilian def- 
ense, is here premature because the White 
King has castled into comparative safety and 
the Black King has not. 

Black missed 31...QxQ+ 32. RxQ P-B7 followed 
by an advance of the Queen pawn. 

If 25...Q-Q3 26. BxQt KxB 27. RxR R-R8+ 28. 
K-Q2 RxR 29. P-N7 and Black must sacrifice 
his Rook against the future Queen. 

If ...K-Bl? White mates next move. 

The threat is NxKNP, 

Placing the Knight on e2 is intended to av- 
oid a possible pin by ...B-KN5, against 
which move White could now interpose P-KB3. 





This course was original- 
ly published in Northwest 
Chess, 


Leo Connelly, Berkeley 
John Demo, Napa 

Kevin Dyke, Hayward 
Michael Hartnett, San 


Rob McCarter, Santa Rosa 
Hector McDonald, San Leandro 
Dick Rowe, Chico 

Larry Rydel, Monterey 


The following readers got Rafael Charles Schulken, Treasure 
a perfect score on Lesson One- Albert Hernandez, Tsland 
"Basic Chess Tactics" Castle AFB 


Michael Brent, Stockton 
Rey Castro, San Jose 
Thomas Chassereau, Oakland 
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Ray Howard, Oakland 
Art Marthinson, San 
Rafael 


Mark Slaton, Sunnyvale 
Barry Stelling, Sonoma 
Nelson Turner, Modesto 
Alan Yaffe, San Francisco 
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Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess column in the Hayward Daily Review. 


TAL'S SCHOOL OF ATTACK 

Here is an excellent example of how the attack against the 
Caro-Kann Defense must be conducted. Tal’s every move 
contains a threat and drains blood and strength from his op- 
ponent like a vampire. True, where there’s an attack, there’s 
defense also. But Tal is able to pose difficult and complicated 
problems such that the possibility of the opponent finding a 
Wrong solution is too great. 


White: Mikhail Tal, 
Moscow, 1967. 
Caro-Kann Defense 


Black: Miroslav Filip. 


1 04 ¢6(a) 13 NeS Rad8(j) 
2 d4 d5 16 Ne4(k) Ne4 

3 Ned de 17 Be4 Bc8i(1) 
4 Ne4 Nd7 18 Qh3i(m) = Ng6l(n) 
3 Nf3(b) Ngf6 19 Nf7I(0) Kf7 

6 Ng3i(c) 206 20 Qh7 e3(p) 
7 Bd3 Be7 21 Rd8 Rd8 

8 Qe2(d) c5 22 Qh5!(q) Qe6(r) 
9 0-0(e) 0-0 23 h3(s) Bc3(t) 
10 Rdl ed(f) 24 Kh1i(u) Bd4(V) 
11 Nd4 Re8 25 Rdl Rd6(w) 
12 b3(g) Qb6 26 Ba3 Ra6(x) 
13 Bb2 Nf8(h) 27 Rd4! Resigns(y) 


14 Nf3(i) Bd7 


(Introductory remarks and annotations by international 
grandmaster Petar Trifunovic, edited from ‘Chess 
Review’’, Oct. 1967, pp.315-16). 


(a) Dr. Filip is a noted expert in the Caro-Kann. Even for 
him, however, it is inadvisable to adopt it against the king of 
attack. 

(b) Tal’s return to the old way tends to confirm that 5 Bc4 
Ngf6 6 Ng5 e6 may not be so efficacious for White as was once 
thought. 

(c) The only move that poses Black the problem of equaliz- 
ing. All other replies have already been solved in opening 
theory. 

(d) White prepares 9 Bd2 or 9 Bg5 and 10 0-0-0. 

(e) But now Tal changes his mind, having found that 9 Bd2 
Qb6 is too slow for him. 

(f) This trade has been criticized as premature. However, 
White stands better after the recommended line 10. . . Qc7 11 
c4 (threatening 12 d5) cd 12 Nd4 Ned 13 Be2. 

(g) A second bishop gets ready to line up against Black’s 
king. 

(h) Playing 13. . . Nc5 to eliminate one of the white bishops 
fails in the face of 14 Bc4! Na4? 15 ba Qb2.16 Nb5, with the dou- 
ble threat of 17 Rabi and 17 Nc’. 

(i) Shifting the knight to much more dangerous position on 
e5. 

(j) Black has placed his pieces well and now prepares the 
principal strategy of the Caro-Kann, to trade down pieces 
after... Bc8. 

(k) Also good is 16 Nh5 Bc8 17 Nf6 BE6 18 Nc4 Qc7 19 Bf6 gf, 
etc., but Tal means to make more of the position and 
therefore shuns a tiresome, though favorable, endgame. 

(1) Against Tal this retreat represents a threat to exchange 
off both of his rooks by 18... Rdl and 19... Rd8, 
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(m) Seems very simple, but it is surprising how dangerous 
this move really is. 

(n) The only adequate defense. On 18... g6 White wins 
with 19 Ng4 (threatening 20 Nh6mate) 620 Bf6!,, or if 18. . . £6 
instead, then 19 Bh7! Nh7 20 Qf7 Khé 21 Ng6mate. But now 
how does White continue? Many masters would cease playing 
for a win here, as everything is defended, but not Tal! He 
finds a way to pose one problem more. 


Zt 





(0) This combination is probably only good enough for a 
draw, but Black must prove it! 

(p) Again, everything is defended. 

(q) Threatening 23 Be5 and forestalling 22. . . Qf6 due to 23 
f4! Rh8 24 Bg6 Kg8 25 Qe5, etc. 

(r) Black, who has struggled to find 22 defendings moves, 
seems to have forgotten about attacking moves. He might 
have saved himself with 22. . . Rd2 23 Rf1 Bcd 24 Bc3 Rf2 25 
Qg6 Qg6 26 Bg6 Kg6 27 Rf2 BES 28 Bed Bc?, entering a drawish 
ending of opposite colored bishops, notwithstanding his loss 
of a pawn. 

(s) White has time to prevent the intended 23... Qgé. 

(t) He ought to guard his knight by 23. . . Rd6, then free his 
king by 24. . . Kf8. There are plenty of possibilities for both 
sides, but the chances favor White, who has two pawns for his 
knight and will win the pawn at e5. Tal gives the following 
variation as an example: 23 . . . Rd6 24 Rel Kf8 25 Re3 Nf4.26 
Qe5 Qes 27 Be5 Rd 28 Kh2 Bdé6 29 Bd6 Rdé 30 Rf3 Rf6 31 Rc3, 
whereafter White gains further material, enough for a win. 

(u) Now White is ready for 25 4. 

(v) Black has become quite tired. He still has more 
chances with 24 .. . Rd6 first. 

(w) The simple pin break by 25 . . . Bb6 leads into 26 Rd8 
Bd8 27 £4! 

(x) Or 26... . Rd8 27 Rd3 and 28 Rf3, etc. 

(y) After 27... ed (27. . . Ra3 28 Bd5!) 28 Bd5 Ra3 29 Qf5! 
Ke7 30 Be6 Be6 31 Qg6 all is clear. 


EL Ghee 


White: Charles Brunton (1641). Black: Clarence Lehman 
(1730). Capital Open, Sacramento, Jan. 21, 1979. Max Lange 
Attack 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bc4 Nf6é 4 0-0 Bcd 5 d4 Bd4 6 Nd4 
Nd4 7 £4 Qe7 8 fe Qe5 9 Bf4 Qc5 10 BF7! Kf7 11 Be3 Qe2 12 Qd4 
d6 13 Nc3.Kg6 14. Rf6! gf 15 Rfl R£8 16 Nd5 £5 17 Ne? Kf7 18 
Nfo Bf 19 Rf5 Ke8 20 R£8.Kf8 21 Qf6 Kg8 22 Qe6 Kg7 23 Bh6 
Resigns. 
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White: Neil Regan (1855) Black: Ernest Curte (1709) 
Memorex Chess Club Fremont Chese Club 
CalChess Tournament of Club Champions, Fremont, Doc, 
10, 1978. 

Benoni Counter Gambit 


1 d4 Nt6 24 Ba8 ef 
2 4 65 25 B8f3(g) fg 
3 d5 b5 26 Kg3 Qc? 
Cr) a6 27 Kg2 NIG 
5 ba Baé 28 Kf2 Nho(h) 
6 Ne3 96 29 Kfl Rd! 
7 g3 d6 30 Rdl Qg3 
8 Bg2 Bg7 31 Bg2 Bb7 
9 Nf3 0-0 32 NdS(i) Bas 
10 0-0 Nbd7 33 Rds Nt4 
11 Rel Qa5s 34 Red2(j. Ng 
12 e4 c4(a) 35 a4(k) Ned 
13 Nd4 NcS 36 Ke2 NdS 
14 Nc6 Qc7 37 a3 Nt4 
15 Be3(b) Nd3 38 Kal Nd3 
16 Re2 Ng4 39 Ke2 Ge5 
17 Bd4 Nge3S 40 a6 Qb2 
18 4(c) Ne6é 41 Kd Qel 
19 Bg7 Kg7 42 Ke2 Qel 
20 de Qc6 43 Kf3 Qd2 
21 h3(d) Qc5 44 a7 Qta 
22 Kh2 Rfd8(e) 45 Ke4 06 
23 e5(f) de 46 a8Q tSmote 


(Notes contributed by the winner) 


(a) The black knight on d3 will have a firmer base than its 
counterpart on c6. 


(b) Black now stands better. White probably should have: 
played 15 h3, which would have been met by 15. . . Nd3 and16 
_. | Rfe8, with an edge for Black. On 15 Bfi, weakening the 
base of his knight on c6, Black responds with an eventual e6 
and a gradual erosion of that post. If 15 Bg5, then simply 15 
... Rfed. 


(c) Not good, but 18 Be5 Be5 19 f4 Bg7 leaves Black 
threatening 20. . Bb7, so that after 20 e5 de 21 fe Be5 22 Ned 
Ne5 23 d6 Qcs 24 Kft Rede 25 Qd5 Qd5 26:Bd5 ed Black main- 
tains the advantage. 


(d) The move 2i e5 is answered by 21. . . Qc5. 


(e) Originally, I had written down 22. . . Rab8 on my score 
sheet, but then looked again and saw that White could play 23 
Qa4, so I scratched it out. The move actually made was 
directed at keeping White’s counterplay to a minimum. 
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(g) Similar variations occur after 28 Bg2. Corract is 23 gf 
Rak, which would be about equal. Note, too, tat 23 Qhi suc- 
oumnbs to 23. . . gf 24 Kg3 Qe? 26 KgS Ras 2 Qh2 Bb7 27 Kfi 
Qr5, followed by 28... Raé or even 28. . . Rad. 
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(h) Figuring that the knight in this position is stronger than 
the rook. 

(i) Certainly not 32 Bb7 on account of 32... Qgimate. 
Moves like 32 Rdd2 (32 Red2, 32 a4) lose to 32. . . Bga.03 Rg2 
Qf3 34 Kel Nf4, etc. Nor does 32 Ne4 help in view of 32. . . Bed, 
and 32 BhS fails against 32. . . Qh3 83 K-any Bf3. 

(j) Here White loses less quickly with 34 Rdd? Ne2. 


(k) White shout reaign, The final positien is pretty. 
e 
White: Renard Anderson (2017). Black: Paul Enright 


(2161). San Jose City College Open, Jan. 27, 1979. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 04 «5 13 Ne6éi(f) fe 

2 Nf3 e6 14 Qe6 Qe7(g) 
3 d4 ed 15 Rd6é Nc8(h) 
4 Nd4 Nf6 16 Nd3l Qe6(i) 
5 Ned dé 17 Reé Kf7(j) 
6 g4(a) a6 18 Bh3 Bd5 

7 g5 Nftd7 19 ed Bg7 

8 Be3 bS 20 Re6l(k) RAB 

9 a3 Nb6(b) 21 Re7 Kes 
10 Rgl Bb7(c) 22 Rel Ne7 
11 Qg4i(d) g6 23 d6(1) Resigns 
12 0-0-0 N8d7 


(Notes contributed by USCF expert Renard Anderson) 


(a) In the Keres attack White’s loose pawn structure is 
compensated by a spatial advantage, open lines and a 
number of target squares. 

(b) On 9... . Bb7 follows 10: Qg4! White unleashed an 
awesome ebullition in Fedorowicz—Petrosian (‘‘Chess Life 
& Review,” Apr. 1978, pg. 184), viz: 10. . . Nc6 11 0-0-0 Need 
12 Qh3. g6 13 £4 Nc6 14 Rgl Qc8 15 £5 Ncd 16 fe fe 17 Bb5! 

(c) The continuation 10. . . N8d7 11 f) Bb7 12 f5 e5 13 Ne6 
fe 14 Qh5 is excessively analyzed by Shamkovich in the Jan. 
79 CL&R. 

(d) Black’s popular opening variation is already critical in 
view of White’s combined threats of g6 and Ne6. 

(e) If 12. . . Be7?, then 13 e5!, eyeing b6 and bd. 

(f) “Going for the gusto!”” White dynamites Black’s pawn 
cover, 

(g) And not 14. . . Be7? on account of 15 Bbd! 

(h) Or 15. . . Nc4.16 Be4 be 17 Rgd1 Qe6 18 Reé Be7 19 Nd5 
Bd5 20 ed Kf7 21 Rd4. 
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(i) Alternatives are 16. . . Bd5? 17 Qd5 Qd6 18 Qa8 Qbs 19 
Qc6! and 16. . . Nd6!? 17 Ne7 Be7 18 Bh3. With some effort 
White can keep Black’s pieces tied to his king. 

(j) White intended to answer 17. . . Kd8 with 18 Nf6!? 

(k) Black’s deflector shields are down and he is about to 
hand away everything under the impending threats on his 





(1) “Goodbye, Mr. Bond!” 
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White: David Strauss (2408). Black: Nick deFirmian 
=: (2422). CalChess Masters’ Open, U.C. Berkeley, Jan. 
12, 1979. _ Sicilian Defense — 
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2508 TELEGRAPH (near Dwight) 













17 hg ab KES BERKELEY -94704 - 415-848-8018 
18 Nf4 Kg2 Kea. ( 
19 Ng6 Rd} Bc5 
20 Nf4(c) Kf Ke5 
21 Rh5i(d) Qg3 Ke2 Ke& 
22 Kd2 a3 Kfl Ke5 
23 Ne2 ab Es Kg2 ked 
24 Rb1!(e) Qe5 se: 3} Kg3d Bd4! 
25 g4 Qd5i(f); 52 b4 Kd5 ae 
26 ed Re3?(g): = 53 Drawn (j) 
27 Ke3 fg Be ala AVAILABLE AT 
(Notes by USCF master Nick deFirmian) Bess Sate: Page Slee ways ee 
(a) Looks strong, but Black gets the edge. About equal is 13 ; = 
o a4. 1S 
(b) White has gotten what he wanted, but he is now quite pages 2 
lost! ee f 
(c) If 200-0, then 20. . . Qf6 21 Nf4 Qb2 22 Rb1 Bd4!, winn- |: ee at th ae 
ing a piece. bee Philos 
= (d) And not 21 0-0-0 because of 21 . . . Qf6 22 c3 (or 22 Nd3 = 
 Bb5) be 23.Nh5 cb 24 Kb! Ret! On 21 0-0, instead,.both 21. . . VENTANA GALLERY 
= Re2 and 21. . . Bb2 are strong. = 224 El Paseo de Saratoga 
(e) After 24 Rahi? Bc3, and the pawn queens, or worse. |. San Jose, CA 95130 
(f) Avoiding 25 . . . Ba4? 26 Bf7! pee (408) 866-1944 & 
(g) Black now has a winning game, but he must play 26. . . 
»-Re2 27 Ke2 and only then 27 . . . Re3 in order to win it. 
(h) White has achieved slightly better of a drawn position Mea Cr eee 
at this point. The next nine moves were made in time pres- | re 
= sure; however, no major mistakes were made. He = sce UU OL UY 
(i) Time pressure is over. Amazingly enough, there isno | Pes : OLED aaheeLL 
win here for White. The black. pawn is too strong. : a) 





(j) On 53 b5 Black overtakes the pawn by 53. . . Kc5, and | 
with the white king on g3 instead of g2, 54 Rd4 cannot be | 
pa 
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“A PIECE OF THE ACTION” RESULTS 
Evidently enticed by a cash prize fund of $,364 plus five 
trophies and $160 in Gambit Game Store gift certificates, 116 
chess players showed up for Alan Benson’s ‘‘A Piece of the 
Action’’ tournament on the University of California Berkeley 
campus, Jan. 6-7. Mike Donald helped direct the four-round, 
USCF-rated, Swiss system event, sponsored by SUPERB. 
Complete results (in Solkoff tie-break order): 
Master-Expert Division 
Ist, Paul Enright (2161), Oakland, 4-0, $210 plus trophy; 
2nd, Thomas Weissbein (2142), Berkeley, 34-%2, $146.50; 
3rd-6th, Gary Stearns (1906), Berkeley, Matttiew Beelby 
(2180), Sacramento, Alan Wada (2100), Berkeley, and Rick 
Krewson (2027), Monterey, 3-1, $18.37 each; 7th-8th, Jay 
Whitehead (2331), San Francisco, and Dan Fukuma (1887), 
Sunnyvale, 242-1, $15 Gambit Game Store gift certificate 
each. 
Class A 
Ist-2nd, Sean Fitzpatrick (1858) (trophy), Hollywood, 
and Agnis Kaugars (1944), Berkeley, 34-42, $118 each; 3rd- 
4th, Marvin Boykins (1936), San Francisco, and Donald 
Lieberman (1685), Santa Clara, 3-1, $21 each; 5th-6th, 
Pamela Ford (1855), San Francisco, and Dick Andrews 
(1899), Berkeley, 242-14, $12.50 Gambit Game Store gift cer- 
tificate each. 
Class B 
Ist-3rd, Dave Cater (1793) (trophy), Sunnyvale, Charlie 
Brunton (1641), Vacaville, and Jon Wooley (1696), Hayward, 
3-2, $83.94 each; 4th, Eugene Lubarsky (1581), Berkeley, 
3-1, $20 Gambit Game Store gift certificate. 
5 Class C 
Ist-3rd, Fredrik Sandegard (1301) (trophy), Danville, 
Steve Levine (1498), Santa Clara, and Stuart Saroff (1079), 
Fremont, 3-42, $73.50 each; 4th, Carolyn Withgitt (1381), 
San Carlos, 3-1, $15 Gambit Game Store gift certificate. 
Class D-E-Unrated 
1st, Richard Finacom (Unr.), Millbrae, 4-0, $105 plus 
trophy; 2nd-7th, Allen Wong (1332), San Jose, Howard Goss 
(1319), Berkeley, David Lockard (1116), Loomis, Roger 
Knoebber (0928), Comptche, Michael Buss (1271), Glidden, 
Idaho, and Tsung-Wen Chen (1123), Pinole, 3-1, $13.11 each; 
8th, Robert Solovay (1215), Berkeley, 24-14%, $10 Gambit 
Game Store gift certificate 


WALNUT CREEK QUADS 

Saleh Mujahed organized the tenth annual Walnut Creek 
Regional Quads, Jan. 13. Sponsored jointly by CalChess and 
the Walnut Creek Chess Club, the three-round, USCF-rated> 
round-robin tournament attracted 48 entrants competing in 
four-player sections for a $576 prize fund. John Larkins 
directed the one-day event. Complete results: 

Quad A: 1st-2nd, Mark Buckley (2147), Fair Oaks, and 
James MacFarland (2083), Sacramento, 2-1, $6 each. 

Quad B: 1st, David Wait (1805), Walnut Creek, 3-0, $7; 
2nd-4th, Randall Feliciano (1839), Saf Francisco, Art 
Marathjnson (1827); San Rafael, and John Smail (1819), 
Berkeley,.1-2, $1.68 each. 

Quad C: 1st, David Lewis (1791), Berkeley, 3-0), $7; 2nd-_, 
Ath, Stewart Katz (1712), Fair Oaks, Jaroslav Skrenek 
(4697), Berkeley, and Jonathan Voth (1712), Stockton, 1-2, 
$1.88 each. 
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Quad D: 1st-2nd, Leon Wait (1610), Walnut Creek, and 
Jon Wooley (1696), Hayward, 2%-%, $6 each. 

Quad E: 1st, Maurice Geraghty (1474), Concord, 3-0, $7; 
2nd-4th, Stephen Knowles (1596), Clayton, Marc Kupper 
(1500), Walnut Creek, and Charles Vail (1585), Berkeley, 1-2, 
$1.68 each. 

Quad F: 1st, Robert Whitaker (1434), San Francisco, 2-1, 
$7; 2nd-3rd, Robert Howland (1412), Pittsburg, and 
Leonard Trottier (1444), El Cerrito, 12-142, $2.50 each. 

Quad G: 1st-2nd, William Courant (1397), Pittsburg, and 
Fred Geyzer (1393), Walnut Creek, 24-12, $6 each. 

Quad H: 1st, Michael Brent (1355), Stockton, 24-%, §7; 
2nd, Frisco Del Rosario (1385), Hayward, 2-1, $5. 

Quad f: 1st, William Abel (1233), Concord, 24-¥, $7; 2nd, 
Stan Bumpus (Unr.), Castro Valley, 2-1, $6. 

Quad J: 1st-3rd, Bill Davis (1076), Petaluma, Nicholas 
Dodge (1185), Felton, and Gary Willson (1124), Kingsburg, 2- 
1, $4 each. 

Quad K: 1st, Robert Frank (1123), Sacramento, 3-0, $7; 
2nd, Brian Wood (Unr.), Tracy, 2-1, $5. 

Quad L: 1st-2nd, Albert Hernandez (Unr.), Castle 
A.F.B., and James Weber (1040), San Francisco, 2%-%2, $6 
each, 


MONTEREY COAST CLASSIC 

The Monterey Coast Classic Chess Tournament drew 58 
players to the highly regarded Monterey Chess Center for a 
four-round, USCF-rated, Swiss system event directed by Ted 
and Naomi Yudacufski, Jan. 13-14. Of special interest was an 
old-time movie presentation featuring such chess greats as 
American champion Frank Marshall and world champion 
Jose Capablanca. Complete results: 

OPEN DIVISION 

Ist-3rd, Michael Lucente (2045) (trophy), Ft. Ord, 
Martin Sullivan (2185), Hayward, and Mitchell Bedford 
(2050), Salinas, 3-1, $47 each; Best “A”, Robert Raingruber 
(1898), Modesto, 142-24, trophy. 

CLASS B 

1st, Karel Zikan (1786), Pacific Grove, 4-0, $90 plus trophy; 
2nd-3rd, Don Tiffin (1640), Modesto, and Jose Marcal 
(1636), Palo Alto, 3-1, $35 each. 

CLASS C 

Ist, Dave Whetzell (1558), San Jose, 3%-%, $75 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Pedro Marcal (1520), Palo Alto, Alan 
Lovejoy (1493), Sand City, and Gary Jones (1447), Salinas, 3- 
1, $20 each. 

CLASS D-E 

Ist, Rey Castro (1373), San Jose, 34-42, $70 plus trophy; 
2nd-3rd, Charles Domac (1331), Pacific Grove, and Blake’ 
Fuessenich (1319), Monterey, 3-1, $30 each. 

UNRATED DIVISION 

1st-2nd, Pancho Kinney (trophy), Monterey, and Karel 

Zikan, Jr., Pacific Grove, 34-42, $25 each. 


El EE Ei ate ee 


White: John Small (1819). Black: Randall Feliciano 
(1839). Walnut Creek Quads, Jan. 13, 1979. French 
Defense 1 04 6 2 d4 d5'3 e5 b6 4 ¢3 Qd7 5 Nf3 Baé 6 
Baé Naé 7 Gd3 Nb8 8 0-0 5 9 Bf4 Ne6 10 Nbd2 h5. 11 
Rfel Nhé 12 Nfl Be7 13 a3 NaS 14 b4 4 15 GQe2 Nb3 
16 Ra2 aS 17 N3d2 a4 18 Qd1 g5 19 Be3 hé 20 h3 
0-0-0 21 Nh2 £6 22 ef B16 23 Ng4 Qg7 24 Nh6 Ghé 25 
Qg4 Rde8 26 Nf3 RhgS 27 Rae? Kd7 28 Bc] BdS 29 NeS 
Ke7 30 Nf7 Qg6 31 Nd8& Nel 32 Rc] Kd8 33 Reel Kd7 
34 ReS Kd8 35 b5°Qt6 36 Qdl Rgf8 37 13 Qt4 38 Qa4 
94 39 fg Qf2 40 Kh1 @g3 41 Qa7 RI2 42 Qh6 Kd7 43 
Qe6 Kd& 44 Rd5 ed 45 ReSmate. 
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Paul Enright (above) won a clear first place in 
the Master-Expert section of Alan Benson's "Piece of 


the Action" tournament. (Both photos by Shorman.) 


Jose Marcal (seated) tied for second in Class B ~ - 
at the Monterey Coast Classic. Brother Pedro (stand- 
ing) also tied for second--but in Glass C. 





EASTRIDGE OPEN 


Fred Muollo and Ron Black directed 57 players in 
the Third Eastridge Open, held February 3-4 at the 
EKastridge Shopping Center Community Hall in San Jose. 
The 4-round USCF-rated Swiss, sponsored by the San 
Jose Chess Club and Eastridge, featured an $850 prize 
fund, as well as a $100 brilliancy prize donated by 
the Eastridge Merchants' Association--won by Borel 
Menas. Results: 

Open/A Section: 1st - Gabe Sanchez (2028), 33-4, 
$100; 2nd-3rd - Borel Menas (2020) and Richard Koep- 
cke (1963)--each with 3-1 for $56.25. 

"B/C" Section: ist "B" - Rodolfo Maninang (1795), 
4-0, $100; 2nd "B" - Jose Marcal (1636), 34-4, $60; 
3rd "B" - Dave Cater (1793), 3-1, $40. 1st-2nad "CG" - 
Steve Levine (1498) and Edward Brass (1486) --each 
with 3-1 for $73; 3rd-4th "C" - Edmond Palmieri 
i and Chuck Bradshaw (1464)--each with 24-14 for 

20. 

"D/E/Unrated" Section: ist "D" - William Vermilyea 
ee 3-1, $69; 2nd "D" - Joseph Salazar (1287) , 
23-15, $46; 3rd "D" - Russell Lindgren (1351), 2-2, 
$23. 1st-2nd "E" - Flious Chapman (1074) and Lynn 
Bradley (950)--each with 2-2 for $23. 1st unrated - 
Leoncio Orteza, 4-0, $46; 2nd-3rd unrated - Sammie 
Lee Chism and Jim Walker--each with 33-1 for $11.50. 


ARROYO GRANDE CHRISTMAS OPEN 


Nick de Firmian captured first place at the Arro- 
yo Grande Christmas Open held in the San Luis Obispo/ 
Morro Bay area on December 16-17. Ken Kieselhorst 
was the director of the 30-player event. Results: 





PEOPLE'S TOURNEY PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


Eugene Meyer (2358), of Washington, D.C., won 
the February 17-19 People's Chess Tournament in 
Berkeley. Nick deFirmian (2422) was second. The 
highest-rated player, Jack Peters (2500), was un- 
able to do better than a tie for 3rd-7th with Vic- 
tor Frias (2410), Jay Whitehead (2331), Richard 
Lobo (2375), and Dennis Fritzinger (2296) . 

Complete results will appear in the April/May 
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ist - Nick de Firmian (2422), 4-0, $100. 

2nd-6th - Loal Davis (2165), Rick Krewson (2027), 
Karel Zikan (1786), Joseph Anderson (1676), and Mich- 
ael Long (16444)--each with 3-1 for $21.60. " 


First "A" - Michael Schemm aes 23-12, $20. © 
First "C" - Grant Copeland (1588), 25-135, $17. 
First "D" - Jerry Buxton (1342), 24-14, $17. 


Pixrst "E" —'S. H. Clark (1003), 1-3egte 
First Unrated - (Tie) William Johnson and Eric 
Ridley--each with 1-3 for $4. 


NORTH BAY OPEN ‘ 

The 3rd annual North Bay Open was held over the 
weekend of February 3-4 at the San Anselmo Parks and 
Recreation Office. The even attracted 56 players 
and was directed by Art Marthinsen on behalf of the 
Ross Valley Chess Club. Results: 

ist - Eric Burris (2150), 4-0, $150. 

2nd-5th - Paul Enright (2161), Tony D'Aloisio y 
(1974), Ray Musselman (1922), and Paul Hersh (1860) 
--each with 3$-% for $56.25. 

1st-2nd "B" - Richard Canty (1678) and Charles 
Brunton (1641)--each with 3-1 for $50. 

1st-2nd "C" - Paul Hope (1595) and John Sinclair 
(1540)--each with 3-1 for $50. 

1st-4th "D/B/Unr" - Joe Klimmeck (1378), Ruben 
Faria (1262), Bill Davis (1076), and Dan Cahill (Unr) 


--each with 2-2 for $25. 


— 


SACRAMENTO WINTER QUADS 

The Capitol City Chess Club hosted the Sacramento 
Winter Quads on January 6. Twenty eight players at- 
tended the event, which was directed by Dave Mehler. 
In each of the seven quads, the winner received $15. 

uad winners: Jim MacFarland (2083)--tied with 

Doug Anderson (1734), Stewart Katz (1699), David Meh- 
ler (1551), Chris Dypoldt (1424), Mike Parmon (1232), 
Robert Frank (1123), and E.G. Northam (1109). 


SANTA ROSA J.C. QUADS 
Sixteen players participated in the Santa Rosa 
J.C. Quads #1 held on January 27. The event was di- 
rected by Rob McCarter of the Santa Rosa Junion Col- 
lege Chess Players' Association. In each of the 
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four quads the first prize was $20 and second was $10. 

ad_winners: Kon Grivainis (2091), Richard Canty 
(1690) , Michael Rabbitt (1367--tied with Dennis Rob- 
les a and Ruben Faria (1263), and Bill Davis 
(1076) « 


ond place winners: Jeffry Dubjack (1770), Steve 
Minkin (isin), and Breen Mullins (unrated). 
PHONE CHESS SEASON BEGINS 


The 1979 season of the National Phone Chess League 
will begin on March 4. The Berkeley Riots, 1978 Na- 
tional Champions, will meet the Cleveland Data Sys- 
tems team in the first round. 

The National Phone Chess League is composed of 
teams representing various American cities which play 
inter-city matches by cross-country telephone. 

The League is down to 11 teams this year, from 18 
teams in 1978. (The four playoff teams from last 
year were given free entries, but the other seven 





. teams were required to pay $800 each to participate-- 


most of this going for phone costs. Apparantly, that 
cost is too steep for all but a few cities. 


Round 1 - March 4 Round 4 - April 22 
Round 2 - March 18 Round 5 - May 6 
Round 3 - April 8 Round 6 - June 3 
Semi-finals - June 10 
Finals - June 24 
All Berkeley Riots games will be played on Sunday 
afternoons in the Senate Chambers on the first floor 
of Eshleman Hall on the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Starting times vary, but for 
western opponents play should begin at 1:30 PM; for 
eastern opponents, noon. 


FREE SIMUL 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13 at 7:30 PM 
* 
simultaneous exhibition by Expert/Master 


GARY PICKLER 


Sponsored by the Oakland Chess Group, 
which meets every Tuesday at°1969 Park 
Boulevard in downtown Oakland. (South 
of Lake Merritt, near 19th Street.) 


To reserve a place, contact = [7 
John Larkins at 65306529. 


TOURNAMENT BULLETINS 


Play through the best games from major 


tourneys for 14¢/game. Algebraic. 


LONE PINE '79 (all games) - $6.00 
(Mailed 4th/Cl. at end of tourney) 
Same, mailed daily ist/Cl - $10.00 


Save time, money. Subscribe to 
all bulletins - 900 games for $15. 


pen tse lel ee 
From Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. Postage paid. 
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KOLTY'S KORNER — 


by IM George Koltanowski, - 
World Blindfold Champion 
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Problem #7 Problem #8 


Problem #7. White to play and mate in three. 


This is the competitive problem. Send your solu- 
tion to: George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St. (D-3), 
San Francisco, CA 94109 by March 10. Use a post- 
card and give your full name, address, zip code 
and phone number. The first two correct solutions 
encountered when all the cards are examined on the 
10th will each receive an autographed chess book. 


Problem #8. White to play and mate in four. 
This one is EASY. 


* * 

Solution to Problem #5. 
1 R-K2, B-Ni; 2 R-K4, B-N6; 
and mate next move. 

Solution to Problem #6. (Composed by Hans Mar- 
tin.) 1 Q-KN4, P-KR3; 2 Q-N6, P-R4; 3 QxRP mate. 

December-Januar rizewinners: John Sinclair of 
San Rafael and Alan Yaffe of San Francisco. 


* 


(Composed by R. List.) 
3 R-KN4, B-B7; 4 R-N2 





Back issues of most recent issues of 

CHESS VOICE are available 
from the editor for 50¢ a copy plus a postage and 
handling charge of 25¢ (1 copy) , 50¢ (2 copies), or 
75¢ (3 or more copies). Some issues (see below) are 
in short supply and thus more expensive. A complete 
price list from Vol. I, No. 1 is available for a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

WANTED--BACK ISSUES IN TRADE FOR EXTENSIONS OF 
CALCHESS MEMBERSHIP. For every clean copy of any of 
the following issues, your CalChess membership will 
be extended two months: Feb-Mar '76, any 1975, Feb- 
Mar '74, and any earlier issue--except Apr-May '73 
and Oct-Nov '73. 

Complete sets of 1976, 1977, and 1978 (6 issues 
each) are available for $5 per set, 


CHESS VOIE, 5804 Ocean View Dr., Oakland, CA 94618 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REACH 1,000 CHESSPLAYERS for only 5¢/word. 


Use 


(415) 653-6529. 


HAM RADIO OPERATOR needed for radio match be- 
tween a Dutch club and a Bay Area team. Contact: 
Kenn Fong, (415) 834-1576. 


Chess Voice classified ads. 
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SULBDADY - CRUNCH --- Apr. 1K May 13 


Introducing Chess at affordable prices or for those who do 
not or can not find the time to spend on a full weekend tourney. 
The sunday Crunch is brought to you by: an act of Ged, stamped- 
ing horses, a grieved Ork, or perhaps but not in the least your 
local friendly neighborhood Chess association. Whatever the 


reason, please attend; your special ability is needed. 
ORK KORO KOK OK ROR OK KOK OK ae a a OK EK ok Ok ok ok oe eK OK ok OK OK 2K OK OK KK OK ok OK ok Ok Ok 



















Site: Centennial Hall Room #7, 22292 Foothill Blvd., Hayward CA. 
Dates: Quad #1 April 1, Quad #2 May 13 

entry fees are $5 in advance(rec'd by Fri before) $7 at site 
Send check or money order payable to: Peace of Mind Chess Assn. 
P.O. Box 27003 San Francisco, CA 94127. 


Note: Tournament Director — Jeffrey W. Dubjack 
Assistant Tournament Director — Sandra Koppel 
prizes: Trophy to lst in each 4 man section + free entry into 
the May 13th Quad. 


Registration: 8-9:30 AM. TC 40/90, Rounds: 10-2-6, 
Memberships Required: USCF and CAL CHESS. (both avail. at site). 










APRIL 21st and 22nd MAY 19th and 20th 
Ist Annual 3rd Annual 


APRIL SHOWERS MAY DAY TOURNAMENT 


ALL DETAILS APPLY TO BOTH TOURNAMENTS--EXCEPT WHERE SPECIFIED 


Location: Student Union Building, 4th floor, Entry Fees: $20 per tournament if mailed by 
University of California (Berkeley) campus. April 17th (April Showers) and by May 15th 


: : (May Day). UC (Berkeley) students and 
Format: USCF-rated 4-round Swiss System in : : 
EONMAY: faculty--$18. Ent 53 : 
5 sections. Saturday: Rd 1 at llam, Rd 2 at splays Pacsersanate atrsthe 


5 pm; Sunday: Rd 3 at 10am, Rd 4 at 4 pm. Membership required: (1) USCF. (@) CalChess 
(Northern Calif. Chess Assoc.): $6 adults, 
$4 juniors under 18, $2 juniors under 16 w/o 
subscription to Chess Voice. (CalChess not 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th required for southern California and out-of- 
aaa aca iceaeaiN ier state residents.) 

Master/Expert . . (49/2) $200 $140 $70 $30 Ten % off of total of USCF + CalChess + 
Class "A" . . . . (40/2) $150 $75 $40 $25 entry fee, if this is your first tournament. 
Class "B" . . . . (45/2) $135 $70 $35 $20 Free entry to FIDE-titled players, USCF 
ClaSsazCe se, (45/2) $120 $60 $30 $15 Senior Masters and women. 


Classes "D/E/UNR" (50/2) $100 $50 $25 $10 Entries and inquires: SUPERB/U.C. Berkeley 

; : ; Campus Chess CT ub Director Alan Benson, c/o 
Registration: April Showers: April 21st, 8:30- SUPERB, 304 Eshleman Hall, U.C. Berkeley, 
10 am. May Day: May 19th, 8:30-10 am. Berkeley, CA 94720. Telephones: SUPERB 


(415) 642-7477 and home (415) 843-0661. 


Sponsored by  @@el ED Make all checks/money orders payable to: 
: a) ae Alan Benson (Chess Acc't) 


Prizes: $1,300 in cash prizes plus $100 in 
gift certificates plus trophies. (Based on 
105 paid entries.) 
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COMING TOURNAMENTS 


ZIP CODES pe FINI 
938-51; 954-6] 


5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 
USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 






Keys to Symbols 
vi = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 

(X) = The colum of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 

hes * See advertisement on the indicated page, 

Fly/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 

CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
CalChess membership is required. 


i822; 


MARCH 


3 Sunnyvale - Santa Clara H.S. Championships (U) 
10-11 San Francisco - JEREMY'S REVENGE (I) 
10-11 Sacramento - Sacramento Scholastic Champ. 3 

17 Monterey - St. Patrick's Day Quads Y) 
17-18 Sunnyvale - Northern California Hiigh School 

Qualifier (CalChess) ‘n) 

24 Hayward - Hayward Quads R 
24-25 San Jose - Spring '79 (San Jose State) /Fly/{S) 

25 (through April 4) Lone Pine - Louis Sta- 

tham Masters-Plus () 
31-1 Rohnert Park - Rohnert Park Open (F) 
APRIL 
1| Hayward - SUNDAY CRUNCH QUADS /p166/ (I) 
7-8 San Francisco - S.F. CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS  (T) 
?-8--Santa-Clava-Gity—CLassie--(cancelled) ------ {u} 
{4-15 Sunnyvale - LERA PENINSULA OPEN /Fly/ te 
21-22 UC Berkeley - APRIL SHOWERS /p166/’ " 
28-29 San Jose - CALCHESS TEAM TOURNEY /Fly/ a) 
MAY 
(5-6) Bay Area Tournament (tentative) (I) 
5-6 Sacramento - Sacramento Championship (T) 
11-13 San Francisco - CAPPS MEMORIAL (M) 

13 Hayward - SUNDAY CRUNCH QUADS tz} 
19-20 UC Berkeley - MAY DAY TOURNEY (B 
26-28 Sunnyvale - LERA MEMORIAL DAY TOURNEY (H) : 
JUNE 

1-3 San Francisco - Stamer Memorial (mM) 


(9-10)San Jose - Santa Clara Open (tentative) S) 
16-17 UC Berkeley - JUNE AMATEUR 


23-24 Monterey - Monterey International Y) 
23-24 San Francisco - BOATHOUSE BLAST-OFF (I) 
30-1 Fremont - Fremont Open (tentative) (P) 
JULY 

7-8 San Francisco - GOLDEN GATE TOURNAMENT (G) 


15 Berkeley YMCA - 6th Berkeley Sunday Quads (L) 
21-22 Saratoga - Paul Masson (tentative) 
29-9 Chicago - U. S. Open 


AUGUST 

11-12 San Francisco - Summer Open (I) 
18-19 Hayward - Hayward Festival (R) 
CHESS VOICE 
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SEPTEMBER 

1-3 UC Berkeley - LABOR DAY CHAMPIONSHIPS 3 
15-16 San Francisco - UNNAMED SWISS 

29-30 Sunnyvale - LERA SUNNYVALE CLASS CHAMPS.  (H) 


OCTOBER 
6 (National Chess Day) - 
6-7 San Francisco - RETURN OF MELVIN TOAST (1) 
NOVEMBER 
9-11 San Francisco - CAPPS MEMORIAL (M) 
17 Santa Rosa - ROYAL QUADS (tentative) (B) 
24-25 Sunnyvale - LERA THANKSGIVING TOURNAMENT (H) 
DECEMBER 
22-23 San Francisco - CHRISTMAS TOURNEY (I) 
JANUARY 1980 
5-6 San Francisco - CAPACITY OPEN & QUADS (1) 
12-13 Walnut Greek - WALNUT CREEK QUADS (L) 
Tournament Organizers 
A - Tom Boyd, 1501 Detroit Ave. (#20), Concord, CA 94520 


B - Alan Benson (UC Campus Chess Club), 2420 Atherton St. (#1) 
Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 843-0661. 


C - Max Burkett (California Chess Bulletins), 1009 MacArthur 
Blvd, Oakland, CA 94610. (415) 832-8247. 

D - Rob McCarter (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 2864 Bardy Road, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404, 

E - Dick Rowe (Chico Chess Club), 2520 Alamo Ave. (Apt. B), 
Chico, CA 95926. 

F - Clement Falbo (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 


Santa Rosa, CA 95404, 

G - Mike Goodall, 461 Peachstone Terrace, San Rafael, CA 94903. 
(415) 479-7489. 

H - Jim Hurt (LBRA Chess Club), PO Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088. 

I - Jeffrey Dubjack, PO Box 27003, San Francisco, CA 94127 

J Fred Muollo (San Jose Chess Club), 5725 Calmor Ave. (#3), 

San Jose, CA 95123. 

George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St. (Apt. D3), San Francis- 

co, CA 94109. 

L - John Larkins (Berkeley Chess Club), 5804 Ocean View Drive, 


Oakland, CA 94618. (415) 653-6529. 


M - Raymund Conway (Mechanics' Institute Chess Club), 57 Post 
St., (#407), San Francisco, CA 94404. (4415) 421-2258. 

N - Bryce Perry (Palo Alto Chess Club), 826 Richardson Ct., 
Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

O - Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley Chess Club), #3 Locksly Lane, 
San Rafael, CA 94901. 

P - Hans Poschmann (Fremont Chess Club), 4621 Seneca Park Ave., 
Fremont, CA 94538. (415) 656-8505. 

Q - Earney Pattrick (Stockton Chess Club), 14636 Navajo Way, 

R 


wa 
! 


Manteca, CA 95336. (209) 239-2872. 
- Jerry Rogers (Hayward Chess Club), 19541 Times Ave., Hay- 

ward, CA 94541, ee 276-5754. 

S - Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/ San Jose State), 
663 Bucher Ave., Santa Clara, CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

T - Dave Mehler (Capitol City Chess Club), 2700 32nd St. (#1), 
Sacramento, CA 95817, 

U - John Sumares (Santa Clara Chess Club), 741 Pomeroy Ave., 
Santa Clara, CA 95051. (408) 296-5392. 

W - Bruce Rough (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Activities, 
3835 Freeport Blvd, Sacramento, CA 95822. 

Y - Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center), PO Box 1308, Mon- 
terey, CA 93940. (408) 372-9790. 

Z - Mark Sinz (Stanford Univ. Chess Club), PO Box 10632, Stan- 
ford, CA 94305. 


Who plays chess in the Soviet Union? There are 


more than four million organized chessplayers, in- 
cluding over 1600 workers' clubs in factories plus 
millions of schoolchildren who play regularly. 

These players are trained by more than 250,000 coach- 
es and 180,000 referees. Over five million students 
compete in children's and junior championships. 
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Changes of address. This magazine is not 


automatically forwarded--even when you noti- 
fy the post office. You must also notify us. 


Places To Play in Northern California 


Bay Area: East Bay 

BERKELEY CC - Fridays, John Larkins (415) 653-6529: 
CAPT, ANCHOVY'S CC (San Leandro) - Rogers 276-5751. 
DISCOVERY BAY CC (Byron) - Ed Marnell (415) 634-2721 
FREMONT CC - Thursdays, Hans Poschmann, 656-8505. 
OAKLAND CHESS GROUP - Tuesdays, John Larkins 653-6529 
OAKLAND CHESS HOUSE - Daily, Mike Goudeau, AW_O751, 
U.C, CAMPUS CC - Thursdays, Alan Benson, 843-0661. 
WALNUT CREEK CC - Tuesdays, Saleh Mujahed, #5 Abbey 

Court, Walnut Creek, CA 94595. 


Bay Area: South Bay 
BURLINGAME-SAN MATEO CC - Thursdays, Will Goodwin, 
413 Cornish Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 


LERA CC - Thursdays, Jim Hurt, Box 60451, Sunnyvale, 
CA 94088. 


PALO ALTO CC - Mon, & Thurs., Bryce Perry, 493-3833. 

REDWOOD CITY CC - Mondays, Don Reid (415) 324-9472. 

SAN JOSE CC - Mon. & Fri., Fred Muollo, 5725 Calmor 
Ave. (#3), San Jose, CA 95123. 

SAN JOSE STATE UNIV CC - Fridays, (408) 2414-147, 

SAN JOSE CITY COLL CG Francisco Sierra 241-1417, 

SANTA CLARA CC - Wed., John Sumares (408) 296-5392. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY CC - Sat., Francisco Sierra (408) 
244-1447, 


Bay Area: West Bay 
COURTLAND CORNERS SPEED CHESS - Thur. (415) 647-9774, 
DALY CITY CC - Tuesdays, Carl Barton (415). 731-9171. 
MECHANICS INST. CC (S.F.), Ray Conway (415) 421-2258, 


Bay Area: North Bay 
FORESTVILLE CC - Mondays, D. Yugoff (707) 887-7536. 
NAPA CC - Tues., B. Poindexter, 705 Seminary, Napa. 
ROSS VALLEY CC (San Anselmo) - Tues., Art Marthinsen, 
#3 Locksly Lane, San Rafael, CA 94901. 
SANTA ROSA CC - Fridays, Al Fender (707) 433-6058, 
UKIAH CC - Mondays, Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 
VALLEJO GC - Fridays, G. Rasmussen, 1015 Henry Court, 
Vallejo, CA 94590. 


Non-Bay Area 
PURPLE KNIGHTS CC (Sacramento)- Dennis Crawford, 2042 
24th St., Sacramento, CA, 95818. 


CAPITOL CITY CC (Sacramento) - Ramona Sue Wilson, 2815 


"K" St. (#7), Sacramento, CA 95816. 
MODESTO CC - Tuesdays, phone 527-0657, R. Raingruber. 
STOCKTON CC - Wednesdays, EB. Pattrick (209) 239-2872. 
MENDOCINO CC - Tuesdays, Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendo- 
cino, CA 95460. 
CHICO CC - Tue. & Wed., write Chico CC, Chico, 95926. 
MONTEREY CHESS CENTER - Daily, Yudacufski, 372-9790. 
MORRO BAY CC - Thurs., Wm. Hutchinson, 248 Montana 
Way, Los Osos, CA 93402. 
ATASCADERO CHESS CENTER - Kieselhorst (805) 466-0580. 


CAISSA CC (San Luis Obispo) - George Lewis, 209 Long- 
view Lane, San Luis Obispo, CA 93401. 
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Check your expiration date. The numbers 
in the upper right hand corner of your mail- 
ing label show the month and year your sub- } 
scription expires, 


* * * 


Oe Qunpus 
ChESS CUE 


Meets Thursday nights (7 p.m.), Student 
Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley campus. 


er” ae * * * * * * x. x Kh 
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The U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club is host- 
ing the following events: April Showers Chess 

Tournament, April 21-22; May Day Chess Tourney, 
May 19-20; and the June Amateur, June 16-17. 


The "Berkeley Riots" chess team will defend 
their 1978 National Phone Chess League title in 
the Senate Chambers (Eshleman Hall, Ist floor) 
on the U.C. Berkeley campus beginning March 4, 
Then again on March 18, April 8, 22, May 22 and 
June 3. Play begins between 12 noon and 1:30 pm. 


The Club will have five-minute chess tourna- 
ments during the Spring quarter with an entry 
fee of $1 and 90% of the entries being returned 
in cash prizes. 










U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club Director Alan 
Benson, c/o SUPERB, 304 Eshleman Hall, U.C. 
Berkeley, CA 94720. Telephone (415) 843-0661. 


i$223 


BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 
2001 ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY. CA 94704 







LOOKING FOR NEW PEOPLE TO PLAY? An average 
BCC rated—tourney has about 60 participants 
--ranging from beginners to experts. 


Adult membership--$10 (Jrs--$8) for 6 months 


John Larkins, Director. (415) 653-6529 
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CHESS VOICE 


5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 


Telephone: 
(415) 653-6529 





Chess Voice is published at least six 
times a year by the Northern California 
Chess Association. Single copies are 
available at $1 /issue from the editor 
or from DeLauer's News Agency (Oakland), 


Mac's Smoke Shop (Palo Alto), and the Gam- 
bit Game Stores (Berkeley and San Francis- 


co). Back issues are available for 75¢ 
each from the editor. 


The opinions expressed in this publi- 
cation are those of the editor, or of 
bylined contributors. They do not neces- 
sarily represent an official policy of 
the Northern California Chess Assoc. 


Scoresheets and annotated games sub- 
mitted for publication should be mailed 
to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hay- 
ward Daily Review, PO Box 3127, Hayward 
CA 94540. All other material should be 
sent to the editor at the above address. 


Chess Voice is a member of COSMEP 
(Committee of Small Magazine Editors and 
Publishers) and of AUSCJ (Association of 
U.S. Chess Journalists). 


Changes of address. If you move, the 
Post Office does not notify us, nor does 


it automatically forward your magazines. 
Send your new address, your old address, 
and your expiration date to Bryce Perry, 
826 Richardson Ct., Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


Copyright 1978 by John Larkins. 
All rights reserved except that any por- 
tion of this publication may be reprint- 
ed in any chess periodical of less than 
5,000 circulation so long as credit is 
given to the author (artist, photograph- 
er) and to Chess Voice. 













































One-year subscription = $6. This in- 
cludes a Tournament Membership in Cal- 
Chess, the USCF state chapter for North- 
ern California. (CalChess Tournament 
Membership is required to participate in 
most of the major tournaments in this re- 
gion.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a 
reduced rate of $4/year. (Includes full 
CalChess Tournament Membership. ) 


Out-of-state residents (and Southern 
Californians) can subscribe for $5/year. 
(Includes Associate Membership in Cal- 
Chess, not good for weekend tourneys. ) 


This option is also available to Northern’ 


Californians who do not play in weekend 
tournaments. 






HOW TO SUBSCRIBE TO CHESS VOICE 






CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: Fred Muollo 
Vice-chairman: John Larkins 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: John Larkins 
Minutes: Mike Goodall 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournament Alan Benson, 
Coordinators: Mike Goodall, 
Jim Hurt, and 
Ted Yudacufski 
Clearinghouse: John Larkins 
Club matches: Fred Muollo 
Championships: Hans Poschmann 
Youth: John Marx 
Masters: Frank Thornally 
USCF Liason: Richard Fauber 
Prisons: Jeffrey Dubjack 


Past Chairman: Peter Prochaska 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter 
for Northern California. 


How To Become a CalChess Affiliate: 
Any Northern California chess club can 
become an affiliate for $5/year. This 
includes a subscription to Chess Voice 
and entitles the club to participate in 
CalChess team and individual champion- 
ships; 


Advertising Rates 


Pre-printed flyers--$25/issue. Can 
be up to 10"x15" in size. (Consider the 
advantages: you get the use of our ad- 
ress list, we do the addressing, and we 
pay the postage. Every chess club in 
Northern California and the great major- 
ity of active tournament players will 
see a copy.) 

(Copy 


Full-page ad--$40/issue. 
should be 8-3/4"x 114", not counting 
borders. Prepare for photocopying.) 
Hal f—page ad--$20/issue. (Copy 
should be 83" wide x 53" high or 4%" 
wide x 114" high.) 


Quarter-page ad--$10/issue. (Copy 
should be 44" wide x 53" high.) 
Bighth-page ad--$5/issue. (Copy 


should be 4" wide x 3-3/4" high.) 
Classifieds--5¢/word. 
Reduced rates--Twenty percent off 
to any advertiser that uses the same 
amount of space in 6 consecutive issues 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS:,, Indicate which issue 
you want your subscription to start with: 
Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/Jul, Aug/Sep, Oct/ 
Nov, or Dec/Jan. ee 

RENEWALS: Please indicate when your 
old subscription runs out. (The month 
and year are in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of your mailing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, 826 Richard- 


“son Court, Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: name, address and 
zip code, type of subscription (Regular 


= $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), 
‘birthdate (if junior), which issue to 


start with, and--optional--telephone num- 
ber and occupation. 





STAFF 


EDITOR: John Larkins 
GAMES & PHOTOS: Richard Shorman 


CONTRIBUTORS: R. E. Fauber, 
Alan Glasscoe, Michael Goodall, 
Robert Karch, IM George Kolta- 
nowski, NM Jay Whitehead. 


DEADLINES 


Articles, news, ads -- May 31st 


Flyers (for tourneys from July 1 
to Sept. 30) -- June 5th. 


June/July issue to be mailed 
sometime around June 18th. 
(This issue mailed on May 7th.) 


CONTENTS 


Features 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP , . 
QUEEN VS. ROOK .... 
TELEPHONE LEAGUE... 
PEOPLE'S TOURNAMENT ... 
CHESS COURSE: LESSON THREE 


Annotated Games 


Liberzon-Korchnoi ... 
Menas-Chesney .., 


Regular Departments 
Letters to the editor 
CalChess news .... 
The grapevine ... 
Games department . . 
Tournament results . 
KolbyseKorner sos 
Tournament calendar 
Places! to plays. ¢ 


COVER 


CONTEMPLATION 


Cover girl Susan Sato was 
photographed while playing in 
her first rated tournament-- 
the Berkeley People's Chess 
Tourney. She scored two points 
in the D/B/Unrated section. 


Photo by Richard Barnes, 
staff photographer for the 


Northeast Bay Independent 
& Gazette. 
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Letters to the Editor = 


From cave men to rock grou 
1 e4: Are we not men? 1 ...f£6: We are DEVO! 
--Gary Smith, San Leandro 
e@ 


How chess is sponsored_in Holland 

Commercial sponsoring of chess in Holland is a 
delicate subject at the moment. First of all, there 
are a few clubs that have a sponsor, and four of 
these have teams in the highest division of the Dutch 
Chess League. 

All of the players on those teams (I'm one of them) 
get a certain amount of money for the team games they 
play. Two of the sponsors have something to do with 
computers (not IBM, which only sponsors the well-known 
tournament) . Another sponsor is very rich, and the 
fourth sponsor is a very big publisher. 

The sponsoring of club teams creates two difficul- 
ties. First of all,the sponsored teams are a lot 
stronger than the unsponsored ones. The team with 
the most money gets the best players and this makes 
the result of many matches a forgone conclusion. 

Secondly, there is the problem that within the 
same team players are unequally rewarded. It is 
widely accepted that IM's and GM's should get more 
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than ordinary players. But in one team one of the 
ordinary players gets 2% times what the others get. 
And this is not accepted. 

Weekend tournaments are also sponsored in our 
country. In the United States the prizes are taken 
out of the entry fees--making the entry fees two to 
four times as high as in Holland. In our country 
a wide variety of firms sponsor average weekend tour- 
naments. 

But that's not the only difference. In Holland 
all the weekend tournaments are either speed chess 
(5 minutes each) or rapid chess (25 minutes each). 

The biggest tournament in our country is the Na- 
tional Open, which is sponsored by a construction 
company, but still has a high entry fee. We also 
have the open championships of certain cities. The 
problem with these tournaments is that there is only 
one round a week. 

--Bram van Dyk, Holland 


Note: What appears above has been excerpted 
from a letter written by van Dyk to Ken Fong, 
of Oakland. It is printed with Fong's permis- 
sion to give readers a chance to compare the 
organization of American chess with chess in 
Holland. 





CAL-CHESS TO CO-SPONSOR PAUL MASSON TOURNEY 


The Paul Masson American Class Championships, one 
of America's premiere tournaments, will be co-spon- 
sored this year by CalChess and Browne Vintners. 
CalChess treasurer Bryce Perry, of Palo Alto, will be 
the Chief Organizer. 

The tourney will be held on the weekend of June 
30-July 1 in its traditional location and with its 
usual format. (For details, see the ad on page 13. 

A complete flyer will also be inserted in the June/ 
July issue.) 

From its beginning in 1973, the well-known tourna- 
ment was directed by former USCF Executive Director 
Martin E. Morrison and sponsored by Browne Vintners, 
a subsidiary of Seagrams. Morrison, who is retiring 
from his previous chess activities, resigned as di- 
rector early this year, but has promised to cooperate 
with Perry in making the transition. 

Since the tourney*s six or seven assistant direc- 
tors have always been recruited from among the Bay 
Area's top TD's, even in Morrison's absence, the bulk 
of the experienced tournament staff will remain. 

And this should make the transition an easy one. 

The tourney is traditionally held on the third 
weekend in July. But, in the confusion attendent up- 
on Morrison's resignation, the vineyards were rented 
to another event on that weekend this year. Later 
dates conflicted with the U.S. Open, but the absence 
of a three-day Fourth of July weekend (and the usual 
Golden Gate Open) made the June 30 weekend feasible. 
Unfortunately, the World Open, in Philadelphia, and 
the Pacific Southwest Tournament, in Los Angeles, 
Will also be held on the same weekend. Next year, 
these conflicts can be avoided. 

An “American Classic" 
The Paul Masson is the most important event on the 
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Northern California tournament calendar. It is the 
largest rated outdoor tourney in the world. Beyond 
that, it has established a unique atmosphere and tra- 
dition that have regularly attracted many players who 
play in no other tournament, many tournament regulars 
from throughout the state, and a number of out-of- 
state players as well. 

There is a possibility that the Masson tourney will 
take on increased importance as a designated "American 
Classic." The USCF is seriously considering the es- 
tablishment of a new category--intermediate between 
"national tournaments" (such as the U.S. Open) and 
average tournaments. Among the candidates for this 
designation would be the Paul Masson, the World Open, 
and the American Open. 

The Northern California Chess Association is proud 
to join Browne Vintners in sponsoring this prestigious 
event, and hopes to contribute to the perpetuation of 
a major California chess tradition. 

ct * 

Other recent CalChess activities include the com- 
pletion of the Northern California State Champion- 
ship (see page 4) and the Northern California High 
School Qualifier (see page 18). The annual CalChess 
Team Championships, to be held on April 28-29, will 
be covered in the next issue. 

In their last meeting (March 20, in Oakland), the 
CalChess Board of directors allocated $150 to help 
defray the expenses of the Berkeley Riots telephone 
team--last year's national champions--and an addi- 
tional $100 toward the expenses of the national high- 
school qualifiers. 

The next Board of Directors meeting is scheduled 
for May 15 at 7:30 pm at Bryce Perry's home in Palo 
Alto: 826 Richardson Court. (415) 493-3833. 
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# Players Rating BE ag 
1 Whitehead, Jay (2331) x 1 1 
2 Kane, George (2316) Oo x Oo 
3  Fritzinger, Dennis oe OFA, tia 
4 Barnes, Craig 2245 a 
5 Lobo, Richard (2375) oe 
6 Radke, Harry (2256) ae" 0 
7  Blohm, Daivd (2220) re. & 
8 Ayyar, Rajan (2223) Or 5 ay 
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WHITEHEAD CAPTURES 


by Michael Goodall 


With a dramatic 6-1 score, a full two points ahead 
of the field, seventeen-year-old Jay Whitehead became 
the 1979 Northern California State Chess Champion. 
Jay was the defending Co-Champion from 1978--having 
shared the title with his brother Paul, who did not 
compete this year. 

The state championship, also known as the Bagby 
Memorial Masters Invitational, is held every year at 
the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club in San Francisco. 
Invitations to the round-robin event are sent to all 
the top players in Northern California, from grand- 
masters Walter Browne and Larry Christiansen on down, 
in order of their rating, until the eight positions 
are filled. 


Jay's skillful handling of the initiative made it 

look easy to trounce the field of top competitors. 
He stumbled only once, against second-place finisher 
and soon-to-be life master Craig Barnes. Tied with 
Craig for 2nd-4th places were former U.S. champion- 
ship contender George Kane and former Paul Masson Co- 
Champion Dennis Fritzinger. Each had a score of 4-3. 

George was expected to give Jay a real fight for 
the championship, but his inactivity in recent years 
took its toll. This was most evident when he reached 
out and put a rook on take to Dennis--a rare blunder 
at the 2300 level. 

Held to fifth place with a score of 3-4 was the 
highest-rated player, Richard Lobo. A newcomer from 
England, Richard recovered from a disastrous start 
by winning his last two games. He is a welcome addi- 
tion to the Bay Area chess scene. 

David Blohm and Harry Radke tied for 6th-7th with 
23 points each. David seemed a bit out of form, and 
Harry consistently ran into time trouble. Rajan Ay- 
yar came in last with 2-5. Raj seemed content to 
demonstrate equality and, indeed, was involved in four 
of the six draws in the tournament. 


0: the whole, some pretty fine combatative chess 
was played, with only six draws out of 28 games. An 
unexpected feature for a master-level event was that 
13 of the wins went to Black and only 9 to White. 
Was this the result of a general lack of preparation? 
Or was it--as Dennis Fritzinger suggested--a demon- 
stration that the task of preparation is more diffi- 
cult for the White player? 

The tournament site was perfect except for some 
noisy people who have little or no respect for or 
interest in master-caliber chess and the people who 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TITLE “% 
pl 
play it. (The Sunday afternoon club regulars saw i 
no reason to dampen their usual raucous behavior for is 
a mere state championship.) 8 
The championship tournament was directed by me th 
and co-sponsored by CalChess and the Mechanics' In- ac 
stitute, each of which donated $200. An additional ne 
private donation of $500 from Richard Fauber, plus 
the player's modest entry fees, made it possible to th 
have for the first time a prize fund of close to a fo 
thousand dollars. Wo 


The winner received $100 and those tied for sec- 
ond shared $50. More importantly, each participant 


received $30 a point. So the money taken home by Ca 
the eight master participants ranged from $280 for 8a 
Whitehead down to $60 for Ayyar. in 
Once again, Richard Fauber has demonstrated that Pe 

in 


he is not only a strong player, but one who plays a 
progressive and responsible role in our chess commun-(/@ 
ity. I'm sure I speak not only for the masters in 
this tournament, but also for all Northern Califor- 
nia tournament players in extending him our hearty 
thanks. 

¥ Ea * 


Jay has taken two of his games from the tournament 
and prepared notes aimed at providing instruction fo . 


middle-level players. The first game follows; the - 
second will appear in the next issue. i 
Ra 

e e hi ua 

Chess voices from within af 

by Jay Whitehead * 

When did you last feel the urge to play a move or si 
attempt a strategy--only to hear a voice from within P° 
telling you to stop? A voice that says "Knights be- F2 
pa 


fore Bishops!", "Don't weaken your pawn structure!", 

"Passed pawns must be pushed!", and other such drivel. 
When this happens you are likely to say to your- (@ 

self, "Well, I'm only a C-player, so anything I come 

up with on my own is bound to be weak, and I'd be bet- bi 

ter off doing what the books tell me to do." 


You talk yourself out of following your own in- 7 
spiration because it doesn't fit what some “higher ee 
authority" has said. To abandon a plan because you 
have analyzed it yourself and found a refutation is i€é 
one thing; to bypass every idea that can't be fitted tt 
in with what you've read in a book is something else an 
again. This is an important distinction, and one Fe 
which a surprising number of chessplayers seem un- © 3} 


aware of. 
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® There is a difference between 
planting a knight on d6 because 
"it looks good", or because "a 
knight on the sixth rank is worth 
a rook", or because of any other 
such abstract rule--and moving a 
knight there because you yourself 

®have discovered exactly how it 
will be advantageous in terms of 
its influence on the position be- 
cause of the squares it attacks, 
its possible cramping effect, and 
so on. 

Any novice can read a few books 

®by Reinfeld and Chernev and play 
according to the general princi- 
ples set forth there. But it 
takes a strong player to know 
when not to apply a rule because 

f .a deep, personal evaluation of a 

position shows that what seems on 

the surface to be "typical" is 
actually quite different under- 
neath. 

In order to shed some light on 
this difference between blindly 
following the authorities and 
working things out for yourself, 

$I have chosen to annotate two of 
my games from the recent Northern 
California Championship. These 
games may have little theoretical 
interest, perhaps, but they are 
fluid enough to bathe one's imag- 
ination. Here is the first one: 


n-l@ 


Rossolimo Sicilian 


WHITE: D. Fritzinger (2296) 


BLACK: Jay Whitehead (2331) 
Bagby Invitational, Jan. '78 


nt 1 e4 c5, 2 Nf3 Nc6, 3 Bb5. 
of @ 


Since Black's first move, the bat- 
tle has begun to form around con- 
trol of the.central d4 square. 
Rather than exchanging off a val- 
uable center pawn with 3 d4, in 
an attempt to gain a spatial ad- 
¢@antage, my opponent chose a 
quieter method of nursing the po- 
. sSition--keeping in mind the latent 
, possibility of weakening Black's 
pawn structure with Bc6, and pre- 
paring to castle. 


ly meres 
t®@ Jen288 
’ This is one of a number of possi- 
bilities open to Black--including 
Bis ee On Gem eNO 3 .re OO nt S.ccab, 
and 3...Qb6. The game move would 
seem to voluntarily place Black's 
q @rient in a self-pin. Why do it 
then? The justification lies in 
the fact that there is no immedi- 
ate way for White to exploit this. 
| For example, if 4 d4 cd, 5 Na4?!, 
’ Black plays 5...Bd7, and White has 
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JAY WHITEHEAD 


accomplished nothing. 


4 0-0 Bg, 


The usual move here is 4...Bd7 in 
an attempt to recapture on c6 with 
the bishop after a subsequent ... 
a6. The move played is more am- 
bitious and has been adopted by 
GM Larsen on occasion. 


h3, Bh). 


The idea of kicking the bishop 
(as I overheard my brother, Paul, 
explaining to someone) is that 
White will later have the option 
of playing g4 to relinquish the 
Pin. 5...Bf£3 is lackluster. It 
hands the initiative (and the 
bishop pair) over to White. 


6 ghil?, 
The madness begins. And, believe 
me, this is only the beginning! 
The normal move is 6 c3, preparing 
7 a4, or some other mundane plan. 


6..+Bg6, 7 Rel a6. 
I wasn't sure what to do here. 
(But, then, how could anyone be 
sure of what to do here?) 7...Nf6 
can be met by 8 e5. And 7...e6 
would lead to 8 d4 cd, 9 Nd4 Rc8 
(or ...Nge7), 10 £4!--threatening 
£5 which, I felt, was too danger- 
ous. The move I played, although 
time-wasting in terms of overall 
development, eliminates a major 
annoyance--the pin on my knight. 
I judged the positional gain to 
be worth the loss of a tempo. 


8 Bc6+. 


8 Bf1l is far too passive, and 
White would have little to compen- 
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sate for his positional inferior- 
ity (weakened kingside). 
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White must act sharply. If 9 Nc3, 
then e5!, followed by ...h5, and 
White has no counterplay in the 
center to combat Black's kingside 
initiative. A principle well 
worth knowing and adhering to. 
But remember--that's all it is, 

a principle, something to guide 
you in your creative manipulation 
of the chess pieces. It is your 
understanding which invariably 
brings the most satisfaction from 
the game--not memorization of 
openings, principles, mating com- 
bos, and the like. It is best 
when you create something unique. 
A pattern that comes over you at 
the time--not a prepared variation 
or some idea seen before. Only 
this personal originality, in my 
opinion, reflects the beauty of 
chess. 


9...cd, 10 Qa! 


If 10 Nad4, c5, and if 11 Nf5, simp- 
ly ..-e6. But with the queen cap- 
ture 10...c5 can be answered by 

11 Qa4+. After the queens come 

off and White plays Nh4, the posi- 
tion is about equal. 


10...e5 


Also possible is 10...Nf6 and, if 
11 e5?!, 11...de, 12 Qa8+ Rd8, 13 
Ne5 Be2, 14 Nc6 Rce8--with a clear 
end game edge for Black. After 10 
...Nf6, however, White might just 
play 11 Nc3 or 11 c4!? e5, 12 Qa3 
Nd7, 13 Be3 Qa5--with a slight 
edge for Black. 


11 gat 


I expected 11 Qc4, which would have 
given me less problems, since White 
couldn't then advance his c-pawn 
and his queen could be hit later 
by the center-expanding ...d5. 


11...Qd7, 12 ch 


The plan is 13 c5!, smashing 
Black's center. 


12...h5, 13 g5 


White's move is forced. He must 
keep the h-file closed so as not 
to activate Black's rook and fur- 
ther expose his own king. 


ibs rire tey | 


The main idea of this move is to 
support the e-pawn. It also gives 
the bishop a retreat square, and 
14 Nh4 BE7, 15 g6 Be6 only helps 
Black. 








A difficult move to find. It was 
at this point that I discovered to 
my consternation that 14...d5 is 
answered by 15 ed Qd5, 16 Ne5!! 
fe, 17 Nce3 Qe6, 18 BEY. Or 17... 
Qa7, 18 Re5+ Ne7, 19 BY. In 
either case, White has a decimat- 
ing attack. (Probably my best try 
would be 15...cd. But this is dan- 
gerous. For example, 16 c6 Qc7, 
17 Ne3 Ne7, 18 Nb5 Qc6, 19 Ne7+ 
Ka7, 20 Qc6+ Nc6, 21 Na8 Bc5--with 
unclear prospects, though I would 
prefer Black's position.) 


15 Qa6 


If White had forseen my 17th move, 
he might have tried 15 cd here-- 


What do Spassky, Ivkov, Andersson, Roman- 


and the game would be approximate- 
ly even. 


Laval 


",..BLACK'S PIECES ARE GOING 
TO COME TO LIFE LIKE ANGRY, SWARM- 
ING BEES GOING AFTER A BEAR THAT 
HAS INVADED THEIR HIVE..." 


Both players are showing a con- 
temptuous disregard for half their 
forces while snatching pawns with 
queens. But in the next few moves 
Black's pieces are going to come 
to life like angry, swarming bees 
going after a bear that has inva- 
ded their hive to steal honey. 

The bear is White's queen. The 
honey? Use your imagination. 


16 Re3? 
White's knight is taboo anyway, so 
this move (since the threat 17 Ne5 
is easy to meet) merely neglects 
development. Again, either 16 cd 
or 16 Nc3 was appropriate. 


16...Qg4+, 17 Kfi d5!, 18 ed 
Bod, tgnhes 


If 19 Ne5 fe, 20 Re5+ Ne7. 





Black's pieces are harmoniously ® 
developed, while White's are scat- 
tered and ineffective. The rest 

is fairly simple. 


20 Re5 Qf3, 21 Re 


The threat was ...Bd3+. 9 


21...Qdi+, 22 Kg2 Belt, 

Bomen oma 24 Qfl Qd4, 2 

Qf2 fet, 26 Bed Qe, 27 

Nf 28 Qeh 29 Nd2 

git, 30 NF3 
If 30 Kgl, then ...Rh5!, 31 Be3 @ 
£2+, 32 Kf2 (32 BF2 Rni!) Rh2t+, 
33 Ke1 Rhi+, 34 Nf1 Ng3, 35 Kf2 
Ne4++. This is but one measure 
of the futility of White's po- 
sition. 


Pardon my exclaming every other 
move. 


31_Rel (or 31 Bda2 Nh¥+, etc.) 
Rg5+, 32 Kf2 Rh5, 33 Redt+ 

Kd7, 34 Rd5+ cd Ne5+ 

Ke6 (or ...Kd8, 36 Nf7+ Kd7, 

37 Ne5+), 36 Re8 Ke5, 37 Roo = 
Ket, 38 Ke2 Re5+ Kf2 Nh4, 

LO al ah, 41 b3 Nf5 (Not... 
aa Re8+ Kd3, 


Ne4+, 4 
o-1 


43 Re5 Ne3!, 4b 
Kel Ng5, 46 Kdi Ned. 


ishin, Tarjan, Quinteros and the winning Hun- 
garian team at the '78 Olympiad in Buenos 
Aires have in common? They all buy: 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS BULLETINS 


"Informator is for masters, but Interna- 
tional Chess Bulletins are for Grandmasters!" 


Send 15¢ stamp for price list of 28 recent 
tourneys to: Walter Browne, 8 Parnassus Road, 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 


CHESS BOOKS 
Hundreds of titles. Send for complete 
list. Compare our prices. 
INFORMANT #26 ..... ee i275 50 
ECO-3 (paper) (While they last! )$17.50 
Top prices paid for used books, equip. 
Postage paid on orders of $10 or more. 
(Under $10, add 50¢.) Calif. residents 
add 63% sales tax. 


Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. 
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New & Recent Chess Books 


Our Specialty For Over 8 Years 


Complete set of lists on Openings, 
Biographies, Middle & Endgame, 
and General Chess Works. 
Over 36 pages of titles and descriptions! 
Average price is 15% off of retail!! 


Just send us 3 - 15¢ stamps and we’!I send them out the 
same day. 


Subscribe to the most unusual chess 
publication around — The Chess Atlas, $10/yr. 


Or get the scholarly Lasker & His Contem- 
poraries for $10/2 issues. 
e® ee 
New Titles Published by us: 
EXPLORING THE CHESS OPENINGS — Myers, $7.95 


REVERSED KING PAWNS: MENGARINI’S OPENING — 
Myers, $3.75 


CHESSCO 


423 Brady St. — Davenport, lowa 52801 
(319) 323-7117 
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6 i 
by the editor 
9 For years, the Soviet Chess Federation refused to 


send its players to tournaments where anti-Soviet 
grandmaster LUDEK PACHMAN, of Czechoslovakia, played. 
Now the Soviets will play with Pachman, but they won't 
play with VIKTOR KORCHNOI, the Russian expatriate. 
The Lone Pine tournament and the all-grandmaster 
tournament held in Montreal a few weeks later faced the 
® soviet boycott threat in two different ways. Lone 
Pine invited Korchnoi at the cost of the Russians 
pulling out OLBG ROMANISHIN and VITALY CZESHKOVSKY. 
Montreal declined to invite Korchnoi and was rewarded 
with the presence of World Champion ANATOLY KARPOV 
and ex-World Champion MIKHAIL TAL. 


io * * * 
° The oft~postponed MEDNIS-SHAMKOVICH playoff match 


to determine which one goes to the Interzonal is now 
scheduled for New York City sometime in May. 





* * * 


In a special FIDE action, taken between their nor- 
mal meetings, JOHN FEDOROWICZ has been awarded the 
International Master title. Although he had comple- 
ted his norms prior to the FIDE meeting in Buenos 
Aries, "his title application was not filed due to 
the reorganization of the USCF National Office". 
(USCF news release. ) 

* * * 

A thirty-four player BAY AREA TEAM, made up for 
the occasion, played an inter-cultural match with a 
team from the National Polytechnic Institute of Mex- 
ico City. The MEXICAN TEAM had one master, 11 ex- 
perts, 12 "A"-players, and 10 "B's" and "C's". The 
Bay Area team had Stolyarov, Ayyar, Radke and Mar on 
their top boards and emerged an embarassing 294-45 
victor. (Details in the next issue. ) 


(@ 


(@ 
* * * 

Recently, full-page ads in a number of popular mag- 
azines have announced the endorsement by World Champ- 
jon ANATOLY KARPOV of the "JS&A CHESS COMPUTER", 
which sells for $100. Despite the claim that "It's 
like having Karpov as your new opponent", this de- 
vice is really a cheap Hong Kong-manufactured version 
of COMPU-CHESS, one of the weaker of the chess-play- 
ing microprocessors. 

The same machine is being advertised in department 
store trade journals at a suggested retail price of 
$45, direct from the Hong Kong Trade Development 
Council. Their ad claims "6 grades of difficulty, 
ranging from amateur to professional level". Don't 
you believe it. Leaving aside the fact that COMPU- 
CHESS has been known to take 4 days per move at its 
highest level, just keep in mind that none of the 
current crop of microcomputers is better than a low 
"C"-player. But each year they are getting better. 


¢@ 





‘8 





* * * 

After one year of fried-chicken simuls, LARRY 
CHRISTIANSEN and JACK PETERS have given over 120 ex- 
hibitions in 35 different states! Sponsored by 
CHURCH'S FRIED CHICKEN, INC., in California alone 
they visited 22 different cities--including Stockton, 
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Rohnert Park, Campbell, Monterey, San Jose, Palo Al- 
to, Burlingame, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Santa Rosa, Vallejo, and Sacramento. 


JACK PETERS, 
“the world's 
strongest un- 
titled player," 
was married to 
former-Berkeley- 
an SHARON RUDHAL 
in Maryland on 
the 25th of Feb- 
ruary. They 
will be living 
in Los Angeles. 

After an IM 
performance at 
Lone Pine, Pe- 
ters has 2 GM 


norms, and 2 IM 
norms, but no | 
title. 





Two former USCF New Windsor staff members who par- 
ticipated in the mass resignation last August have 
now moved on to other things. MARTIN MORRISON is 
dropping out of chess organizing and will take on a 
managerial position working with computers. DORIS 
THACKREY is now a Seminar Co-Ordinator for the So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers. 


* * x 

The most recent PB Newsletter notes that the Pol- 
icy Board, “having been informed of apparent misrep- 
resentations to the State of New York made on behalf 
of the USCF, states that these representations do not 
state the true facts of the situation...". 

What happened was that, between the time former Ad- 
ministrative Director MARGARET SCHWAB signed a letter 
of resignation and actually left her job, she certi- 
fied that she and her colleagues had not resigned, 
but had been terminated as part of a senior manage- 
ment shakeup, which would make them eligible for un- 
employment compensation. 


* * * 


Former CalChess Chairman PETER PROCHASKA now has 
a permanent appointment as Assistant Staff Director 
on the new New Windsor office force. With new Staff 
Director RICHARD MEYERSON spending much of his time 
fund-raising, Prochaska will be in charge of many of 
the USCF's day-to-day operations. 

Prochaska has resigned his position as a USCF Del- 
egate from Northern California--with the result that 
everyone on the list below him moves up one slot. 


* * * 


The annual cost of servicing USCF members is now 
being calculated at $7.50 per member per year. 

This sum will be set aside from the dues paid by 
LIFE AND SUSTAINING MEMBERS to pay for current serv- 
ices, with the remainder being invested to pay for 
future services. 

Seems logical, doesn't it? But for many years the 
USCF regularly spent 100% of these long-term dues, 
without saving a penny for the future, despite FRED 
CRAMER"s attempt to change this in 1975. 
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VS 


QUEEN 


PART. ONE: BEER 
IN THE EAR 





by Warren Stenberg 


Alfred Sheinwold, the celebrated Bridge col- 
umnist, records in one of his articles some 
valuable advice he received from his father as 
a young man."Son", said the elder Sheinwold, 
"some day you are going to meet a stranger who 
will offer to bet you five dollars that he can 
make the Jack of Spades jump out of the pack 
and squirt beer in your ear. Now, son, don't 
you bet him, for, sure as you do, you are going 
to get an earful of beer." 


Unfortunately for him, GM Walter Browne did 
not have the benefit of such sage parental 
counsel and consequently wound up with some 
figurative beer in his figurative ear. What 
happened was that Browne was slickered into 
betting $100 that he could beat a coumputer 
with King and Queen vs. King and Rook. Though 
given two and a half hours and fifty moves, 
Browne was unable to carry out the task and 
had to pay up. 


We can hear our readers scoffing. "“Ridicu- 
lous, they say, "every book on endings tells 
how to win with the queen against the rook." 
So they do. And they are all wrong! The queen 
can win, right enough, but the ending is much 
more difficult than anyone had ever suspected. 
A story goes with it. 


Early in December the annual computer chess 
championship of the U.S. was held at the com- 
puter society meeting in Washington DG. , and 
to the surprise of almost everyone the Slate- 
Atkin program (Chess 4.7) was dethroned as 
champion. The one person who wasn't surprised 
was Ken Thompson of Bell Labs, creator of the 
new champion, appropriately named "Belle". The 
confrontation between Belle and Chess 4.7 res- 
embles nothing more than another showdown be- 
tween David and Goliath. Belle was playing on 
the modest PDP-11l Computer (in the under $100 
thousand orice range) while Chess 4.7 enjoyed 
the facilities of the gargantuan CDC Cyber 176 
Computer (which weighs in at about $10 million 
counting all its peripherals.) But, like David 
with his slingshot, Belle also had its equali- 
zer. The gimmicks which carried Belle to vic- 
tory were three special "hardware" components 
for move generation, position evaluation and 
managing of the tree search. By having these 
processes hard-wired, much time is saved over 
carrying out the same tasks by programming (or 


"soft-ware".) This was enough to carry Belle 
to triumph in the tournament and in its indiv- 
idual encounter with Chess 4.7. But this may 
not mean that Chess 4.7 is washed up. Thompson 
estimates Belle's rating at about 1850, where- 
as Chess 4.7 currently boasts a 2040 rating. 
Either Thompson's evaluation of his creation 





This two-part article by Warren Sten- 
berg and Edward J. Conway is reprinted 
from the January, 1979 issue of the Min- 
nesota Chess Journal. It relates the de- 
tails of a very significant event: a hu- 
man grandmaster being taught something 
new about a "well known" ending by a chess 
playing computer. 
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is too modest, or its victory was something of 
a fluke. 


After the tournament was over the CDC repre- 
sentative, the affable Dave Cahlander, got to- 
gether with the victorious Ken Thompson, and 
learned that Ken had some other tricks up his 
sleeve. In particular, Ken had done a complete 
computer analysis of the Queen vs. Rook ending 
and discovered that it was much more difficult 
than popularly supposed. He had tried his pro- 
gram out against a number of strong players, 
including some masters, with remarkable results. 
The humans with the queen just couldn't win 
against the computer with the rook. Thompson 
had been negotiating to get GM Robert Byrne to 
compete against his program at the Washington 
meeting; Byrne put in an appearance but cann- 
ily declined to play. 

Thompson's method of programming this ending 
is very easily described. Because there are 
only four pieces on the board, it is possible 
to store all possible positions in the compu- 
ter's memory. Now each of these positions is 
given a number in the following way. Each pos- 
ition in which White (the player with the 
Queen) can forcemate or win the Rook in one 
move is given the number one. Each position 
in which White can force a position numbered 
one in a single move is. given the number, two. 
Each position in which White can force a posi- 
tion numbered two in a single move are assign- 
ed the number three. And so on. In this way 
every position got a number -- the number of 
moves to mate. The highest number was 31. This 
means that, starting from the worst possible 
position, the player with the queen can mate 
or win the rook in no more than 31 moves -- 
with best play. And so the computer's program 
for playing the ending is trivial. When the 
computer's turn to move comes, it merely looks 
at all positions it can reach in one move and 
selects the one with the highest number. (Re- 
member that the computer, with the rook, is 
trying to maximize the number of moves to mate.) 
From this description it should be clear that 
the human player (with the Queen) can never de- 
crease his number by more than one, but that, 
if he makes a really bad move, he can increase 


his number by a lot. 


Cahlander brought the news of these .remark- 
able developments back to Minnesota and set up 
arrangements for experimenting with this end- 
ing against Minnesota players. Tom Unger, Ron 
Elmquist, State Champion Roger Rudolph, MSCA 
President George Tiers, Jeff Pennig and Chuck 
Fenner were recruited to gather at Stenberg's 
to tilt by telephone against the computer at 
Bell Labs in New Jersey.Curt Brasket was also 
approached but his work required him to.be out 
of town at the time. But Univac was represented 


by Elliot Adams (a member -of the team which 
created the Black Knight computer chess pro- 
gram) who came to see the show. 


Ken Thompson was quite disappointed at the 
low calibre of the opposition; he felt that no 
one rated below 2400 would have a chance. So 
Cahlander tried to figure out how to lure a 
real star to participate. Byrne had side-step- 
ed a confrontation in Washington;a small hon- 
orarium was unlikely to be effective; but 
suppose it were to be put in the form of a 
bet...2? Which prominent chess player would be 
most attracted b a bet? Put in this way, the 
question answers itself, and Cahlander was 
soon on the phone to Walter Browne. Browne 
couldn't resist the chance to win $100 on a 
"sure thing." 


When the participants gathered at 6:30 PM 
some of the local players took on the computer 
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without success. But when Browne checked in by 
phone at 8:00 PM all the other players stopped 
to watch the Master. Browne was started with 
the worst possible position (31 moves to mate.) 
He assured the the programmers that he would 
need nothing like the allotted 24 hours, half 
an hour should suffice. Famous last words! On 
move 17 Browne chased a will-o -the-wisp and 
tried to capture the rook; this caused him to 
drop six steps backward. On move 27 he was 
14 moves to mate. But from this point onward 
gradually he got nowhere. On move 31 He was 
still 14 moves to mate. On move 34 he was U7 
moves to mate so that there was no way he 
could possibly win. He was still 17 moves to 
mate when he ran out of time before he had 
used up his allotted fifty moves. Browne re- 
marked that he hadn't taken the whole thing 
all that seriously. We can certainly believe 
that! 


Browne wanted a chance to win his money 
back and proposed some five-minute games at 
ten dollars a game. Thompson and Cahlander 
agreed, and two games were played with Belle 
winning the first and Browne the second. By 


the time the seance was over we had been on 
the phone for five and a half hours -- ona 


three’ way conference call between California, 
New Jersey and Minnesota! Bell Labs (a div- 
ision of Am. Tel. & Tel.) picked up the phone 
bill (or so they told Stenberg.) 


Browne was given a chance to try the ending 
again a couple of weeks later, as he still 
wanted to win the $100 back. Even those people 
who thought the computer would win the bet the 
first time around gave it little chance on the 
rematch. After all, Browne is one of the top 
players in the world, the only U.S. player 
(except for the reticent Bobby Fischer) who is 
conceded much of a chance of ever getting as 
far as the Candidate's Matches; and this time 
he would be well prepared and aware of the na- 
ture of the difficulties. Also, Browne, after 
his first try at the ending had been allowed 
to see the computer play itself, thus seeing 
the shortest way of winning. Of couse, Browne 
was to be given a different starting position 
(one which also required 31 moves) but even so, 
the principles should remain the same. 


Browne allowed that he had studied the end- 
ing very carefully, but he was certainly not 
over-confident; in fact he demanded more fav- 
orable conditions than on the first trial. He 
was to win the bet if he could checkmate or 
win the rook in fifty moves (as before), but 
wanted the bet to be tied if he could accom- 
plish the task between moves 51 and 55. Vic- 
tory went to Browne this time, but it was no 
cinch. What happened was that he managed to 
win the rook on move #0 ! 


Browne was quite fascinated by this exper- 
ience and says that he intends to take this 
show on the! road. He intends to offer the fol- 
lowing proposition at his exhibitions: the 
player with the queen gets ten minutes and the 
player with the rook gets five minutes and 
Browne will take either side for a ten dollar 
bet. 


The events described in this article mark a 
historic occasion in the computer's partici- 
pation in the game of chess. For the first 
time the computer has shown that a long held 
view as to how a certain type of position 
should be handled is, in fact, entirely incor- 
rect. Also, for the first time a computer has 
actually taught a Grandmaster how to treat a 
certain type of position. Thus an entirely new 
role for the computer in the game of chess. 
Anyone trying to predict how large a role this 
May eventually become is likely to wind up with 
egg on his face (or beer in his ear.) 


George Tiers and Mike Peskin provided the following 
game and analysis from the first session. 
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Walter Browne Belle (Computer) 
W:KQR8 QQRS5S B:KKB3 RKlch 

1. K-N7 R-K2ch 24. Q-Q4 R-B7ch 
2. K-B6 R-K3ch 25. K-K4 R-B3 
3. K-Q7 R-K2ch 26. Q-Q5ch K-K2 
4. K-Q8 R-K5 27. K-KS5S R-KR6 
5. Q-QB5 R-K4 28. Q-N7ch K-Q1l 
6. Q-04 K-B4 29. Q-KB7 R-QB3 
7. K-Q7 R-K5 38. K-Q5 R-QN3 
8. Q-Q3 K-B5 31. K=B5 R-QR6 
9. K-Q6 R-K6 32. Q-B4? K-KB3 
18. Q-Q4ch R-K5 33. Q-KR4 K-K2 
ll. Q-B2ch K-N5 34. K-Q5 K-B2 
12. K-Q5 R-Kl 35. K-K5 R-K3ch 
13. Q-KB6 R-K6 36. K-BS R-Q3 
14. K-Q4 R-KB6 37. Q-QB4ch K-K2 
15. Q-KN6ch K-B5 38. K-KS R-KR3 
16. Q-N2 R-QR6 39. Q-B7ch K-Bl 
17. Q-B6?? R-R8 40. K-B5 K-Kl 
18. Q-B7ch K-B4 41. Q-Bl R-Q6 
19. Q-B2ch K-K3 42. Q-B8ch K-K2 
28. Q-Q2 R-R2 43. Q-B7ch R-Q2 
21. Q-N4 R-K2 44. Q-B5ch K-Ql 
22. K-K4 K-B3ch 45. K-Q6 R-QN2 
23. K-B4 K-K3 46. DRAW AGREED 


Notes: 1. lost 1 move; 17. lost 6 moves; 18. 
lost 2 moves (26 to mate); 21. lost 2 
moves; 25. 17 moves to mate; 27. 14 moves 
to mate; 38. 12 minutes left; 31. 14 moves 
to mate; 32. 17 moves to mate; 34. 17 
mover to mate; 48. 14 moves to mate 


QUEEN vs ROOK ENDING 


Paul Keres: "In general, apart from a few 
special cases, the queen wins against a rook, 
but this win is not easily achieved. In 


order to win, White must use both his king 
and queen to drive the black king to the edge 
of the board." 


Yury Averbakh: "A Queen usually wins 
against a Rook. The winning plan consists in 
bringing the Queen and King up close to the 
opponent's King and Rook and forcing them to 
separate. Then, either the Rook falls to 
checks by the Queen; or the King, deprived of 
the support of the Rook, is mated. 

Positions in which one side finds having to 
move a disadvantage are called, in the 
terminology of chess theory, Zugswang 
positions (from the German Zug-move; 
zwingen-to compel). 

The winning plan, therefore, consists in 
creating a Zugswang position, in which the 
weaker side will be compelled to move his 
Rook away from his King - which will lead to 
defeat." 


Reuben Fine: "This is a win, but from the 
general position the process is rather 
complicated. 

In order to have drawing chances Black must 
keep his Rook near his King, for otherwise a 
check will capture the Rook. The basic 
winning idea is to force Black into zugswang, 
so that he will have to move his Rook away 
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Not only is time a factor in these endings, 
but the 58-move rule must be considered. An 
incorrect move may well result ina mate 
becomming impossible within the remaining 
allowed number of moves. 

In the score below, the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories "Belle" program illustrates the 
principles above in optimum manner. 


Belle vs Belle 


1 Ka7 Re7+ 17 Qe5+ Kh4 
2 Kb8 Re8+ 18 Qel Kh3 
3 Kc7 Re7+ 19 Qhl1+ Kg4 
4 Kd8 Re4 26 Ke4 Kg5S 
5 Qa8 Re3 21 Qh2 Kg4 
6 Kc7 Ke5 22 Qh6 Rg2 
7 Qa5+ Ke4 23 Qg6+ Kh3 
8 Kd6 Kf4 24 Qh5+ Kg3 
9 Qh5 Rd3+ 25 Ke3 Rgl 
18 Kc5 Ra3 26 Qe5+ Kg2 
11 Qh2+ Kg5 27 Ke2 Rhl 
12 Qd2+ K£5 28 Qe4+ Kgl 
13 Qc2+ Kg4 29 Qg4+ Kh2 
14 Kd4 R£3 38 Kf£2 
15 Qg2+ Rg3 
16 Qe2+ Kg5 





R any 
31 Q mate 


PART TWO: BROWNE’S 
TRIUMPH 


by Sdward J. Comyay 


On Saturday, Dec. 30, 1978, Grandmaster Walter 
Browne got his revenge against the BELLE computer in 
the Queen vs. Rook ending by beating it in a thrilling 
50 move encounter. Browne played from his home in 
Berkeley CA, and BELLE was in New Jersey. The third 
part of the phone hookup was here in Minnesota, with 
Dave Cahlander and Chuck Fenner of CDC, while Dale 
Beihoffer and Ed Conway reported for MCJ. Browne had 
shown great courage in accepting the bet and trying to 
beat this computer program the first time. Ken Thom- 
pson, who had programmed BELLE, had offered his bet to 
Botvinnik and Byrne, but they turned him down; Botvin- 
nik no longer competes, and Byrne appeared not to be 
interested. But Browne had taken the bet and lost 
$100 ($50 each to Cahlander and Thompson); now he was 
trying to get his money back. How would he do? 

Stenberg thought that the computer analysis that 
Browne had seen was very suggestive and that he would 
deduce enough from it to win; so did Cahlander and 
Thompson. Certainly Browne has tremendous talent and 
drive - three U.S. Championships in a row - and had 
now had time to analyze. Was that enough? Browne 
was the least optimistic of anyone! He had played 
BELLE and knew it was tough. It is the new J.S. com- 
puter Chess Champion, having recently dethroned CHESS 
4.7. It has won speed games against Masters at the 
Westfield Chess Club in New Jersey. But Browne is a 
fighter and he wanted to win! So began the game. 


We list the computer's exact analysis of the minim- 
um number of moves to win, as it shows how Browne was 
doing. And we did have fun predicting the moves and 
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judging how well we would have done - and actually 
Dale Beihoffer did remarkably well, to the point of 
being a serious contender! 





White to move - computer analyzes as win in 31 moves. 


Of course at the beginning the Rook checks whenever 
it can. Browne had been worried about this and about 
Spite checks at the end, so he mstled Cahlander and 
Thompson into a "bets-off" clause if it took him 51 to 
55 moves to capture/mate. The time control was there- 
fore agreed to be 55 moves in 24 hours. 


White: Walter Browne Black: BELLE 


1 Kb7 Rb4+ 6 Qe5 Kd3 11 2g3+ Ke2 (21) 
2 Kc6 Rebs 7 KoS5 Re& (25) 12 Qc3 RE (20) 
3 Kb5 Rb4e 8 Qf6 Ke3 (24) 13 Kd5 Rh& (19) 
4 Ka5 Red 9 Ke5 Rf4 (23) 14 Je2¢ Ke3 (18) 
5 2d6 Rab 10 Qg6 Rab (22) 15 Qdl! Kf2 (17) 


Browne stated that this move "deserves an exclamation 
point". All his moves have been good, as the compu- 
ter analysis shows he is making steady progress. 


16 2d24 Kf3 (17) 18 Qdls Kf4 (18) 20 Ka& RES (19) 
17 Yel Rg4 (19) 19 Qe2 Rg54(20) 21 Qe34 Kg (18) 


Apparently White's 16th, 17th and 19th moves are 
inferior, because the computer analysis shows that no 
progress is being made. Ken Thompson has tried this 
Program on lower rated players and finds that they go 
wrong when 14 to 17 moves away from the win. -nis 
"barrier" occurs when the White King is trying to cross 
the blockaded 3rd or 4th rank. The books don't help 
in dealing with this "barrier". Fine's analysis, for 
example, is correct after the Black King is cornered 
but is of no use at this point. For quite a while 
Browne battles this "barrier" and eventually crosses 
it. This was all very exciting - fear and hope inter- 
mingled - could he do it? 


22 Ke4 Rf7 (17) 27 Qa3 REY (15) 32 Ke5 Kg6 (14) 
23 Qel+ Kh5 (16) 28 Qh34 Kg5 (16) 33 Qh8 Rg54(14) 
24 Qe3 RB (15) 29 Ie3¢ Ret (15) 34 Keb Regt (14) 
25 Ke5 Rf? 30 Qe5+ Khu 
26 Ke6 Rf8 (14) 31 Qh2¢ Kg5 


Ouch! 14 plus 34 equals 48 - with perfect play White 
could still win - but will he ever cross the "barrier"? 
Champion that he is, right now he does it! 


35 Ig84 Kh5 39 Qh6+ Ke4 (9) 43 Ke3 Rel 
36 Qh7s Kg5 4O Ke4 Rg2 44 Qg54 Kh2 
37 Ke5 Rg3 41 Qg6+ Kh3 45 Qh4y Kg2 
38 Qe74+ Khu 42 Qh5+ Kg3 46 Ke2 Ral (4) 


This part was played very fast by Browne and it was 
tense, for if Browne had lost three moves he could not 
win. In fact he lost two. He can win it now, just 
under the wire. There was a long pause, and Tale 
Beihoffer quickly found the "obvious" 47 Qg54, 48 
Qh6+, 49 2274+, 50 Q:al and wins. But why is Browne 
taking so long? He came up with a less obvious move: 


47? Qe4s Kh3 48 Qh74 Kg3 49 2g7+ Kh3 50 Q:al & wins 


So Browne did it - and got his money back. He 
could have come out ahead if he had accepted David 
Levy's wager on the rematch! 

You ask "What is the value to chess in all this?" 


Now we have mich more insight into the problems posed 
by this hitherto underestimated ending. 
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QUEEN VS. ROOK: A POINT FOR OUR SIDE 
by John Larkins 


The preceeding article presents a dramatic example 
of the growing strength of chess-playing computers. 
But one usually has mixed feelings when reading about 
such advances: a growing respect for the computers, 
but also a sinking feeling that they will soon be 
taking over our game. There is a sidelight to the 
previous story, however, that may help erase some 
of that forboding. 

The key to the computer's success was the beauti- 
fully simple and powerful mode of analysis program- 
med into it by Ken Thompson. Apparently for the 
first time ever, this assigned to each position the 
number of moves required to mate and thus allowed an 
exhaustive analysis of all variations. 

But was it the first time ever? Chess Voice Games 
Editor Richard Shorman was strongly impressed by the 
computer's performance, but he pointed out to me that 
the same method of analysis had been applied to Queen 
and Rook endings and had produced the same conclus- 
ion in a book published 89 years ago! 

This book, Analysis of the Chess Ending King and 
Queen Against King and Rook (authored by "Euclid" 
and edited by E. Freeborough), was published in Lon- 
don in 1895 by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.. It 
has long been out of print and is now difficult to ob- 
tain, but a number of prized copies have been in cir- 
culation for years. Shorman has one of them and was 
kind enough to lend it to me. 

The book is handsomely printed with a gold leaf 
chessboard on its hard cover and it contains 144 
pages of analysis accompanied by 191 diagrams--28 of 
them classified as key positions. The book is re- 
puted to have been the work of an Englishman with 
the marvelously chessic name of Crosskill. 


The book's introduction lays out the method of an- 
alysis and the conclusion reached by it: 

",..the number of moves necessary to win the 
game from any given point is definitely fixed." 
“The view commonly held and expressed that 
there could be no practical difficulty in win- 
ning with Queen against a Rook was...discarded 

as illusory." (pp. iv-v. 


It is true that not everything "taught" by the com- 
puter can be found in Euclid. All his diagrams start 
with the losing King only one or two squares away 
from the edge of the board and the procedures for 
driving the King to that position are pretty much 
taken for granted. 

But, beyond that point, Euclid's analysis corres- 
ponds with the computer's. 


One ironic possibility (I have no information one 
way or the other) is that Ken Thompson wrote his 1978 
computer program with a copy of Euclid's 1895 book in 
his hand. 


The use of a chess-playing computer to teach chess 
to one of the world's leading grandmasters stands on 
its ow as a truly significant event in the continu- 
ing competition of men and machines at the chessboard. 
But it is comforting to know that, in this case at 
least, man got there first. The computer turns out 
not to have broken new ground, but to have called to 
our attention what Euclid had published 89 years ago, 
but which somehow never got into the standard books 
on endings. 
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National Chess League 


After three rounds of play, the 12 teams competing 
in the National Phone Chess League had the following 
standings: 


MARSHALL DIVISION 


Matches Games 


1 Washington Plumbers (DC)... 3. (12) 

2 Boston Volunteers (MA) .... 2 (12) 

3 Westfield Colonials (NJ)... 2 (9) 

4 Westchester Squares (CT)... 1 f 94) 

SeAtlanta, Kanes a GA) msuranes nel mest 65 
6 Somerset Franklinites (NJ) .. $ ( 5) 
PILLSBURY DIVISION Matches Games 

1 Cleveland Data Systems (OH). . 3 (13) 

2 Berkeley Riots (CA). ..... 13 9 

3 Los Angeles Stauntons (CA) . . 1p ( 84) 

4 West Covina Whiz Kids (CA) .. 13 ( 8) 

5 Berwick Bay Browns (ILA) ... 1 33 

6 Phoenix Ramada Rooks (AZ) .. 0 8 


Although they are the defending National Champions 
from 1978, the Berkeley Riots got off to a rocky start 
in the first round when they lost to the Cleveland 
team sponsored by Martin Marietta. 


Berkeley -- 2% ROUND ONE Cleveland -- 33 
Julio Kaplan (ol3) 0-1 Anatoly Lein (2507) 
Nick deFirmian (2422) 0-1 Milan Vukcevich (2447) 
Paul Whitehead (2385) 0-1 Dumitru Ghizdavu (2369) 
Jay Whitehead (2331) 1-0 Calvin Blocker (2333) 
Paul Cornelius (2315) i_2 Robert Burns (2281) 
Dennis Fritzinger (2296) Sprague (2122) 


As expected, the Berkeley team won its second match 
--against the Ramada Rooks of Phoenix. But the margin 
was surprisingly slim, considering the Rooks were out- 
ranked on every board. 


1-0 


Steed ea Phoenix -- 25 
Julio Kaplan (2443) 4-2 Robert Rowley (2307) 
Paul Cornelius (2315) 1-0 Timothy Brown (2191) 
Craig Mar (2300) 1-1 Spencer Lower (2174) 
Dennis Fritzinger (2296) 1-0 Porter (2163) 

Paul Enright (2161) 3-3 Paul Johnson (2076) 
Robert Hammie (2141) 0-1 Jerry Wharton (2030) 


In round three the Riots met their traditional ri- 
vals, the Los Angeles Stauntons. For the second year 
in a row the two teams drew their match. 


Berkeley -- ROUND THREE Los eles -- 
John Grefe (2457) 1-0 Kim Commons (2472 
Julio Kaplan (2443) 0-1 Jack Peters (2435 
Leonid Stolyarov (2406) 0-1 Julius Loftsson (2345) 
Nick de Firmian (2394) 1-0 Frank Street (2304) 
Jay Whitehead (2394) 1-0 Steve Jones (2303) 
Paul Cornelius (2315) 0-1: Robert Salgado (2291) 


Berkeley's playoff chances are very much alive. 
Their first round loss puts them into a "Swiss Gambit" 
situation where their subsequent pairings may be eas- 
ier than if they had won. Further, they have the com- 
fort of knowing that Los Angeles has yet to play the 
strong Cleveland team. 


All Berkeley Riots games will be played on Sunday 
afternoons in the Senate Chambers on the first floor 
of Eshleman Hall on the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California: May 6, June 3, 10, and 24. 

Further information is available from Organizer/Di- 
rector Alan Benson at 843-0661. 
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LONE PINE $45,000 TOURNAMENT RESULTS 


The ninth annual Louis D. Statham Masters-Plus Chess Tour- 
nament brought 73 select players to Lone Pine, Calif. for a nine- 
round, USCF-rated Swiss system competition, Mar. 25-Apr. 4. 
International grandmaster Isaac Kashdan directed the $45,000 
event designed to give American masters a chance to earn 
World Chess Federation (FIDE) titles. 


Complete results: 

1st-4th, Florin Georghiu (2540), Romania, Svetozar Gligoric 
(2560), Yugoslavia, Viastimil Hort (2600), Czechoslovakia, and 
Vladimir Liberzon (2515), Israel, 64-24, $8,875 each. 

5th-10th, Yehuda Gruenfeld (2430), Israel, Bent Larsen 
(2620), Denmark, William Lombardy (2520), USA, Hans Ree 
(2480), Holland, Dragutin Sahovic (2520), Yugoslavia, and Gen- 
nadi Sosonko (2535), Holland, 6-3, $1,008.33 each. 

11th-22nd, Arthur Bisguier (2445), USA, Mark Diesen 
(2460), USA, Julio Kaplan (2460), USA, Viktor Korchnoi (2695), 
Switzerland, Anatoly Lein (2535), USA, Walter Morris (2345), 
USA, Ludek Pachman (2510), West Germany, John Peters 
(2475), USA, Samuel Reshevsky (2485), USA, Yasser Seirawan 
(2485), USA, Leonid Shamkovich (2495), USA, and James Tar- 
jan (2525), USA, 54-34%, $62.50 each. 

23rd-33.rd, Pai Benko (2495), USA, Peter Biyiasas (2485), 
Canada, Walter Browne (2540), USA, Nick deFirmian (2415), 
USA, Gert Ligterink (2440), Holland, Steven Odendahl (2370), 
USA, Helgi Olafsson (2440), Iceland, Anthony Miles (2560), 
England, Gudmundur Sigurjonsson (2490), Iceland, and Vitaly 
Zaltsman (2470), USA, 5-4. 

34th-44th, Joseph Bradford (2398), USA, Murray Chandler 
(2380), New Zealand, Dragoljub Janosevic (2400), Yugoslavia, 
Predrag Ostojic (2410), Yugoslavia, Miguel Quinteros (2545), 
Argentina, Andrew Soltis (2445), USA, Paul Van der Sterren 
(2400), Holland, Herman Van Riemsdyk (2435), Brazil, and 
Norman Weinstein (2465), USA, 442-44. 

45th-57th, Janos Barle (2420), Hungary, Hans Bohm (2410), 
Holland, Lawrence Day (2375), Canada, Edward Formanek 
(2410), USA, John Grefe (2400), USA, Vincent McCambridge 
(2260), USA, Marcos Paolozzi (2310), Brazil, Margier Petursson 
(2420), Iceland, Bruce Rind (2410), USA, Douglas Root (2314), 
USA, David Strauss (2345), USA, John Van der Weil (2400), 
Holland, and John Watson (2375), USA, 4-5. 

58th-60th, Joel Benjamin (2320), USA, Sal Matera (2415), 
USA, and Kamran Shirazi (2370), Iran, 34-54%; 61st-68th, 
Calvin Blocker (2435), USA, Arnold Denker (2330), USA, 
Stanimir Nikolic (2440), Yugoslavia, Janoz Rigo (2385), 
Hungary, Paul Whitehead (2365), USA, Michael Wilder (2255), 
USA, Perry Youngworth (2275), USA, and Mikhael Zlotnikov 
(2435), USA, 3-6; 69th-70th, Rosendo Balinas (2365), Philip- 
pines, and Jeremy Silman (2370), USA, 24-642; 71st-72nd, 
James Thibault (2310), USA, and Jay Whitehead (2235), USA, 2- 
7; 73rd, Rajan Ayyar (2315), USA, 1-8. 
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Left photo. IGM Larry Christiansen gave a simul- 
taneous exhibition at the Berkeley Chess Club on Feb. 
8. Only two players were able to dent his armor: 

Alan Wada (2100), who won, and Sean Fitzpatrick (1858), 
who drew. In the photo,Christiansen is making his 
move against 10-year-old Axius G'Acha (982), who kept 
him occupied for 42 moves. 

As part of his promotion tour sponsored by Church's 
Fried Chicken, Inc., Christiansen also gave simuls in 
San Francisco, Palo Alto, and Monterey. 

Right photo. USCF master Gary Pickler gave a free 
simultaneous at the Oakland Chess Group on March 13. 
Gary won 13 games and drew with Alan Glasscoe (1599) 
and Jon Wooley (1696). Glasscoe has the checked 
shirt. (Photos by Richard Shorman.) 

There was also a post-Lone Pine simul by IGM Sveto- 
gar Gligoric at the Mechanic's Institute Chess Club 
in San Francisco. 


Buckley Vs. Beelby 

A match between Matthew Beelby and Mark Buckley 
for the Sacramento Championship ended in a 4-4 draw. 
The two experts split the $500 prize money and then 
played a three-game blitz match to see who would get 
the color television set, which was also on the prize 
list. In less than 20 minutes, Buckley was the win- 
ner. (This may set some kind of record for the most 
valuable prize won in the shortest time.) 

The main importance of the match was the extensive 
media coverage it attracted. It got front-page treat- 
ment in one Sacramento newspaper, while the other 
kept readers abreast of the week-by-week results. 

And it was twice covered on TV. 

This coverage brought standing-room-only crowds to 
the match where R. E. Fauber provided running comment- 
ary on the games, and sets for kibitzers were provided 
by Games People Play, the new Sacramento games store. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF LONE PINE 


The June/July issue will carry complete coverage 
of Lone Pine '79--including story, pictures, cross- 
table, and games. 

In the present issue, readers can find the results 
(at left) and a key game (page |4). 

This game, with exclusive notes by Grandmaster Li- 
berzon, was one of the most critical in the tourna- 
ment. From it Liberzon went on to tie for first, 
while Korchnoi, the highest-ranked player, went on to 
finish out of the money. 
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The Seventh Annual 


5) PAULMASSON < 
AMERICAN CLAS¢ 


Saturday and Sunday id : Gheckataiees your opponent in 
June 30 & July 1, 1979 fh the largest fully class rated 
outdoor tournament in the 
$15,000 world at our mountain winery 
in Cash Prizes* in Saratoga, California. 


Master Expert A B c E Unrated 


ist $2000 $1000 $1000 $1000 $1000 $1000 $500 
2nd $1000 $ 400 $ 400 $ 400 400 400 $200 
3rd $ 500 $ 150 $ 150 $ 150 150 150% Sars 
4th $ 200 $ 100 $ 100 $ 100 100 100 $ 50 
Sth A100! 2S 50 SS 50: $50 50 f S504. 3) 75 
6th _ oS. 252 %e2> S$ 25 25 2 ‘I oD - 
% See “Tournament Life” for details. 








For complete information write: Paul Masson Vineyards @ P.O. Box 97 © Saratoga, California 95070 


june 16-17 W The JUNE AMATEUR 
kok te ok 


Location: Student Union Building, 4th floor, Entry Fee: $25 if mailed by June 12. (U.C. 
University of California (Berkeley) campus. Berkeley students & faculty, $23). $28 & 
$25 at site. 
Format: USCF-rated, Swiss System in 6 sections. Ten % off of total of USCF + CalChess + 
June 16th: Rd. 1 at 11 am, Rd. 2 at 5 pm. entry fee, if this is your first tournament. 
June 17th: Rd. 3 at 10 am, Rd. 4 at 4 pm. Ten % off entry fee to any family combin- 
ation (discounts may be combined.) 
Prizes: $2,178 in cash prizes plus $156 in 
gift certificates and six trophies. (Based 
on 125 paid entries.) 


Memberships required: (1) USCF. (2) CalChess 

(Northern California Chess Assoc.): $6 adults, 

$4 juniors under 18, $2 juniors under 16 w/o 
TC Ist 2nd 3rd 4th subscription to Chess Voice. (CalChess not 

Class "A" . . (40/2) $250 $125 $64 $32* required for Southern California and out-of- 

Class "BY . . (40/2) $250 $125 $64 $32* state residents. ) 

mer * 

cine ae ee, Pre oe os i . Entries and inquires: SUPERB/U.C. Berkeley 

Class "RB" : c (45/2) $164 $82 $41 $20* Campus Chess Club Director Alan Benson, c/o 

Giges NUNR" _ (45/2) $164 $82 $41 $20* SUPERB, 304 Eshleman Hall, U.C. Berkeley, 

Berkeley, CA 94720. Telephones: SUPERB 
(*=gift certificates from the Gambit Game Store) (415) 642-7477 and home (415) 843-0661. 


Registration: June 16th, 8:30-10 am. Checks payable to: Alan Benson (Chess Acc't) 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 
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Games 








s$adaath2adaid: 


Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess column in the Hayward Daily Review. 


LIBERZON’S WIN OVER KORCHNO! 


Here is another of the many excellent games played at this 
year’s Louis D. Statham Masters-Plus tournament at lone 
Pine, Calif. Complete bulletins of this powerful event mzy be 
ordered from California Chess Bulletins, 1009 MacArthur8lvd., 
Apt. 6, Oakland, Calif. 946$0 for $6 postpaid. 


White: Viadimir Liberzon (2515). Black: Viktor Korchnoi 
(2695). 
Lone Pine, 1979. Caro-Kann Defense 


1 e4 6 34 Re3 aé 
2 d4 a3 35 g4i(j) Qc7 
3 Ne3 de 36 g5 Qb6 
4 Ne4 Nf6é 37 Qb6 Nb6 
5 Nf6 ef(a) 38 Rdl fg 
6 Bcd Nd7 39 fg hé 
7 Ne2(b) Bdé 40 h4 hg 
8 Bt4 Nb6 41 hg Na4 
9 Bb3 0-0 42 Rdd3 Re4 
10 0-0 Bg 43 Kf2 Rg4 
11 £3 Bt4 44 Rg3 Re4 
12 Nf4 BtS 45 Ke2 Rc7 
13 «3 Qc7 46 Kd2 Nb2 
14 Nd3 Rad8 47 Rd8 Ne4 
15 Rel(c) NdS 48 Kd3 16 
16 NeS g6 49 Kd4 tg 
17 Qd2 .) 50 Rg5 Khé 
18 Ne4 Kg7 51 RS Rt7 
19 Rad! Nta 52 Reb Rf2 
20 g3(d) Neé 53 Rg8 Rt4 
21 Nf2 ¢5(e) 54 Kd5 Ne3 
22 d5 4 55 Ke5 Rg4 
23 Ba4 NeS 56 Rab Nd1 
24 Bb57(f) Bd3?(g) 57 Reb Nb2 
25 Bc6l(h) Rdb 58 Kd5 Na4(k) 
26 b4 Nd7 59 Raf Rg2 
27 Nd3 ed 60 RaS5 Rg3 
28 Re71(i) Reb 61 4 Ne3 
29 de Qc6 62 KeS be 
30 £4 bS 63 Ke4 Ne4 
31 Qd3 Nb6 64 a4 Nd2 
32 Qd4 Na4 63 Kd5 Resigns 


33 Rel ReB 





Position ee 
after 
ZoeieeNC S 
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(Edited notes by international grandmaster Vladimir 
Liberzon as related to Kenn Fong of Oakland) 


(a) Very seldom seen today, and I know only one move to play 
against it, 6 Beé. 

(b) Next time I shall play 7 Qh5 g6 8 Qe2 Be7 9 Bh6, but 
against Korchnoi, a difficult player for me, I did not want to 
take chances. 

(c) Now Korchnoi could play 15 . . . Bd3 16 Qd3 c5 17 Qe4 cd 18 
cd Qd7 19 Radi, with only a small advantage for White. 

(d) Normal is 20 Ng3 Bc8 21 Ne2, exchanging to a better 
endgame, but with 20 g3 I was expecting 20. . . Nd5 21 c4 Ne7 22 
Nf6! Kf6 23 d5, and White wins. 

(e) I cannot win the bishop with 22 g4 because of 22... Negi, 
but 21. . . ch is a very risky move, as White gets a passed pawn 
in the center. 

(f) An important moment. Correct is 24 Bc6! Bd7 25 Bd? Rd7 
26 Qd4! (Best. There are many interesting continuations for 
White, e.g., 26 Ng4 Qd6 27 Qh6 Kg8 28 Rd4 Nd3 29 Re4 Nel 30 Reé 
Nf3 31 Kg2 Ne5 32 Nf6é Qf6 33 Rf6 Ng4, which is good for Black. ) 
b5 (And not 26 . . . Ne6 27 Qe3 Nc5i28 Rd4.) 27 d6 Qb6 28 Re? Rfds 
29 Rd7 Rd’, with some advantage for White, but not enough for 
a win. Korchnoi was in time pressure. The move 24 Bb is a mis- 
take, but it wins the game! 

(g) Instead, he should have played 24 . . . Nd3! 25 Nd3 Rd5! 26 
Qf4 Qf4 27 Nf4 Rb5 28 g4 Bc8 29 Re2, with a pawn up. 

(h) Now Black’s position is completely hopeless. 

(i) Stronger than 28 Bd7 Qd7 29 Qd3 b5. 

(j) Opening up Black’s king. 

(k) If 58. . . Nc4, then White wins with 59 Re4 Re4 60.a4 R361 
ab. 





Viktor Korchnoi at the Lone Pine 
tournament. (Aide Petra Leeuwerik 
in background.) Photo by G. Sanchez 
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BRILLIANCY PRIZE GAME 
USCF master Boris Siff selected this game for a $100 
prilliancy prize (merchandise certificate) award at the 
Eastridge Open tournament, held in San Jose, Feb. 3-4. 


White: Borel Menas (2020). Black: Bill Chesney (2036). 
Eastridge Open, San Jose, Feb. 4, 1979. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 e4 5 17 Ne a5 
2 Nf3 dé 18 dé Nfd5(c) 
3 d4 ed 19 Ng3 Qh4!?(d) 
4 Nd4 Nf6 20 Kd1!?(e) Bd6é 
5 £3!?(a) e5 21 Ne4 Be7 
6 Bb5 Nbd7 22 g3 Qh3 
7 Nf5 d5! 23 Nf2 Qd7!?(f) 
8 ed aé 24 Ng4 Qc7 
9 Bcd b5 25 Rel Rd8 
10 Bb3 Nb6 26 Re5!(g) Ne3 
11 Ne3 Bc5S 27. Kel Qe5!?(h) 
12 Ne3 Bb7 28 Ne5 Bg5(i) 
13 Nf5?(b) go 29 Bf7 Kf8 
14 Ng7 Kf8 30 Ne6é : Ke7 
15 Bhé Kg8 31 Bg5Smate()) 

16 Qd2 b4 


(Composite notes contributed by Borel Menas, Bill 
Chesney, Boris Siff, Harry Radke,Gabe Sanchez, Ron Black 
and Fred Muollo) 


(a) A little-used system in which Black can equalize with 
correct play. On5. . .e6, as played by Fischer, White intends 
the Maroczy bind with 6 c4. Chesney prefers the sharpest 
line, which attempts to refute White’s fifth move. 


(b) This knight foray should lose. 


(c) All of this has been played before, and both ECO 
(Suetin) and MCO-10 (Evans) evaluate the position as good 
for Black, even winning. The point is that the knight on g7 will 
not escape (Foguleman — Reshevsky, Buenos Aires, 1960). 


(d) Inconsistent. Black prevents 20 0-0-0, when 20... Qh6 21 
Qh6 Be 3 wins, but perhaps White does not have to castle. Bet- 
ter was 19...Bd6 followed by 20... Bf8. 


(e) An interesting position. Both sides are playing minus a 
rook while slugging it out in the center. There are mutual 
threats to mate, to win the enemy queen and to transpose into 
won endgames. 


(£) A natural move, but probably not best. Black plays to 
get his queen-side rook to the d-file with obvious threats, but 
better is 23. . . Qg2, tying up White and preparing to go after 
the knight. Chesney is already in time trouble. 


(g) Offering the queen, which cannot be taken. 
(h) Of course not 27 .. . Rd2?? 28 Nf6 Kf8 (28 ...Bf6 29 
Re8mate) 29: Ne6mate. 


(i) Time pressure. On 29 Bg5 Rd2 30 Bf7 Kg? 31 Kd2 Black 
has some practical chances for the draw, but... 


(j) On the board, for the record. 
Oo aoe) 


White: Daniel Switkes (2082). Black: Eugene Meyer 
(2358). People’s Tournament, U.C. Berkeley, Feb. 18, 1979. 
Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 b4 cb 4.a3 d55 ed ba 6 d4 Qai7 
Bd2 Qa4 8 Nc3 Qd7 9 Nb5 Ne6 10 c3 a6 11 Na3 Rb8 12 Bd3 hé 130- 
0.b5 14 Ne2 Qe7 15 Nb4 NaS 16 Nh4 Be7 17 Rad Qa5 18 Qg4 go 19 
Nc6 Qa2 20 Bel Rb6 21 Ne7 Ne? 22 Nf3 Re6 23 Bd2 Nf5 24 Rdl 
Qa3 25-h4 b4 26 hg be 27 Bel Qb3 28 Rel hg 29 Qg5 Kd? 30 Bf5 ef 
31 e6 Re6 32 Reb Ke6 33 Qe3 Kd7 34 Ne5 Ke7 35 Qd3 Be6 36 g3 
Kb7 37 Kg2 a5 38 Ba3 a4 39 Bcd c2 40 Qd2 Qbi 41 Resigns. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Here is a selection of fighting chess from the Northern Califor- 
nia State Championship, recorded in USCF approved coordinate 
notation (files lettered ‘‘a’’ to ‘h,”’ ranks numbered ‘‘1”’ to “8,” 
always counting from White’s lower left corner regardless of 
whose turn to move; pawn captures designated by file letters 
only). 

White: Jay Whitehead (2331). Black: Harry Radke (2256). 
NorCal State Championship, San Francisco, Mar. 11, 1979. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 04 5 18 Bh6 Qg8 
2 Nf3 gé 19 Qe3 Nd4 
3 h4 Nf6 20 Na3 Nh5 
405 Ng4 21 Nd6 Qg2 
5 d4 dé 22 0-0-0 Ne2 
6h5 ed 23 Kb! de 
7 hg tg 24 Ne2 Be2 
8 ed e5 25 Ke2 Qg6 
9 Bed Bdé 26 Ne4 Nd4 
10 Ng5 Qc7 27 Kb! N{f6 
11 Qe2 Ncé 28 Rel Kb6 
12 Bf7 Kd8 29 #3 aS 
13 Bgé Qg7 30 Reg! ats 
14 BhS Nf6é 31 RgS Qe6 
15 Nt7 Ke7 32 Nf6 até 
16 Nh8& BtsS 33 Re5S Resigns 
17 Nf7 d3 


White: Harry Radke (2256). Black: Craig Barnes (2245). Nor- 
Cal State Championship, San Francisco, Jan. 21, 1979. Sicilian 
Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 N£6 3 e5 Nd5 4 Nc3 e6 5 Nd5 ed 6 d4 Nc6 7 dc 
Be5 8 Qd5 d6 9 ed Qb6 10 Qe4 Be6é 11 Qh4 Bd6 12 c3 Be7 13 Qa40-0 14 
Be2 Rfe8 15 0-0 Bd5 16 Qb5 Bc5 17 b4 a6 18 Qd3 Be4 19 Qdl Bf8 20 
Be3 Qc? 21 Qb3 Bdé 22 h3 Bfé 23 Bf4 Qf4 24 Radl Re6 25 Rd7 Rf8 26 
Khl Rhé 27 c4 BfS 28 Rd5 Bh3 29 Kgl Bg2 30 Rel Qg4 31 Nh2 Bf3 32 
Resigns. 

e 


White: Dennis Fritzinger (2296). Black: Richard Lobo (2375). 
NorCal State Championship, San Francisco, Mar. 7, 1979. 
English Opening 1 g3 e5 2 Bg2 Nc6 3 c4 g6 4 Nc3 Bg7 5 d3 Nf6 6 Rbl 
a5 7 a3 0-08 b4 ab 9 ab d6 10 b5 Ne? 11 Nf£3Nd7 120-0 h6 13 e3 £5 144 
Kh7 15 Qc2 e4 16 Nd2 c6 17 Bb2 Nfé 18 Ral Rb8 19 Ra7 Be6 20 Rfal 
d5 21 Ba3 Re8 22 Be? Re7 23 c5 Bd7 24 b6 g5 25 Nb3 Be6 26 Na2 £4 27 
Nb4 Qc8 28 Na5 Rf7 29 Bfl Bh3 30 Nacé Bfl 31 Rfl £3 32 Ne5 Qh3 33 
Nf3 Ng4 34 Nd5 R£3 35 Nf6 BE6 36 Rb7 Rb7 37 Qe4 Kh8 38 Qe8 Kg7 39 
Resigns. 


White: Rajan Ayyar (2223). Black: Jay Whitehead (2331). Nor- 
Cal State Championship, San Francisco, Feb. 11, 1979. Sicilian 
Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 d4 ed 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 6 Be3 Bg? 7 
Bc4 Qa5 8 0-0 0-0 9 Bb3 d6 10 h3 Bd7 11 Rel Rac8 12 Nd5 Rfe8 13 Nf6 
Bf6 14 c3 Ned 15 £4 Nce4 16 Bc4 Re4 17 Nb3 Qb5 18 Qd5 Qa6é 19 e5 Be6 
20 Qa5 Bh4 21 Qaé ba 22 Red de 23 fe Re4 24 Bd4 Bd5 25 Rd2 Bgs 26 
Re2 Be3 27 Khi Rc8 28 Re2 Bd4 29 Re4 Be4 30 Nd4 Rcd 31 e6 f5 32 
Kgl Kg7 33 Kf2 Kf6 34 Rel a5 35 g4 a4 36 gf Bf 37 Nf5 gf 38 Rdl a3 39 
ba Re3 40 Rd7 Ra3 41 Resigns. 


* * * 


White: Jose Marcal (1636), Palo Alto High School, Black: 
Steve Levine (1498), Santa Clara High School. Northern Calif. 
High School Champ., Sunnyvale, Mar. 18, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 
e405 2 Nf3 d63 d4cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 Nc6 6 Be2 e6 7 Be3 Be7 80-0 a6 
9 £4 Qc7 10 Qel Bd7 11 a4 h6 12 Qg3 Rg8 13 Nb3 Nad 14 e5 Nh7 15 Qf2 
Nb? 16 cb d5 17 a5 Re8 18 Rfcl Bc6 19 Bb6 Qd7 20 Rdl Nf8 21 Ne4 
Ng6 22 Be5 Bc5 23 Nc5 Qe7 24 Racl Re7 25 Re3 Rh8 26 Rdcl Qh4 27 
g3 Qd8 28 Naé ba 29 Reé Re6 30 Re6 Qa5 31 Raé Qd8 32 Qc5 Ne? 33 
Bb5 Kf 34 Bc6é Resigns. 
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PEOPLE’S TOURNAMENT GAMES 


Here are some of the best games from the Master-Expert 
Division of the People’s Chess Tournament 


White: Paul Whitehead (2385). Black: Borel Menas (2018). 
People’s Tournament, U.C. Derkeley, Feb. 17, 1979. Ruy 
Lopez 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb5 g6 4 c3 d6 5 d4 Bd7 6 0-0 Qf6 7 Na3 
h6 8 Nc4 0-0-0 9 d5 Nb8 10 Bd7 Nd7 11 Be3 Kb8 12. a4 Ne7 13 a5 g5 
14 b4 g4 15 Nfd2 h5 16 b5 Nc5 17 b6 Nc8 18 ba Na7 19 Qb1 Na6 20 
Qb2 Ka8 21 Rfbl Rb8 22 Nb6 cb 23 ab Qe? 24 ba Rc8 25 Raé Bh6 
26 Ra4 g3 27 Ne4 Be3 28 fe Re4 29 Re4 h4 30 h3 Resigns. 


e 
White: Stanley Scheiner (2005). Black: Alan Kobernat 
(1935). People’s Tournament, U.C. Berkeley, Feb. 18, 1979, 
Irregular Opening 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Be2 f5 4 d4 fe5 Ne5 Nf66 
Bhd g6 7 Ng6 hg 8 Bg6 Ke7 9 Bgs d5 10 Nc3 Bhé 11 Qh5 Bg5 12 
Qg5 Nd4 13 0-0-0 Ne6 14 Nd5 Qd5 15 Rd5 Ng5 16 Rg5 Ng4 17 Be4 
Nf2 18 Rel Ne4 19 Re4 Kf6 20 Rg3 b6 21 Rf3 Kg6 22 h3 Drawn. 


White: Mike Arne (2029). Black: Paul Whitehead (2385). 
People’s Tournament. U.C. Berkeley. Feb. 17. 1979. Sicilian 
Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cd 4 Qd4 Bd7 5 c4 Nc6 6 Qd2 Nfé 
7Nc3 g6 8 b3 Bg7 9 Bb2 0-0 10 h3 Qa5 11 Bd3 Rfc8 12 0-0 a6 13 
Rfel Rab8 14 a3 Qh5 15 Be2 Bhé6 16 Qd3 b5 17 cb Ne5 18 Ne5 Qed 
19 Nd5 Qb2 20 Ne7 Kg7 21 Nc8 Bb5 22 Qd6 Rc8 23 Bb5 ab 24 
Rab! Ne4 25 Qg6 hg 26 Rb2 £5 27 g3 Ra8 28 Ral Bg5 29 Re2 
Bf6 30 Re7 Khé 31 Ra2 Bd4 32 Kg2 Bf2 33 Rf2 Nf2 34 Kf2 Ra3 35 
Rc3 b4 36 Rd3 Ra2 37 Ke3 Re2 38 Rd4 Drawn. 


White: Nick deFirmian (2422). Black: Victor Baja 
(2207). 

People’s Tournament, U.C. Berkeley, Feb. 19,1979. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 e4 <5 16 Qf3 d5 
2 Nf3 d6 17 Rael e5 
3 d4 cd 18 Qf2 Kh8 
4 Nd4 Nf6 19 h5 e4 
5 Ne3 g6 20 Kg2 5 
6 Be3 Bg7 21 hg tg 
7 3 Ncé 22 Qh4 hé 
8 Bc4 0-0 23 Rhi R‘4 
9 Bb3 Bd7 24 Qg5 Raf8 

10 h4 Qa5 25 Rh6 Kg8 

11 g4 Bg4 26 Bd5 ed 

12 Nceé be 27 Qd5 R47 

13 fg Ne4 28 of Rt7 

14 0-0 Nc3 29 Rfl Resigns 

15 be Qc3 


White: Renard Anderson (2017). Black: Eugene Meyer 
(2358). People’s Tournament, U.C. Berkeley. Feb. 17. 1979. 
Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 d4-cd 4 Nd4 a6 5 Bd3 Nf660-0 
Qc7 7 Nb3 d6 8 a4 b6 9 £4 Bb7 10 Nc3 Nbd7 11 Be3 Be7 12 Kh 0-0 
13 Qel Nc5 14 Nd2 Rac8 15 Bd4 e5 16 Be3 Ng4 17 f5 d5 18 Bc5 Bed 
19 Qg3 Ne3 20 f6 g6 21 Rf3 d4 22 Qg5 Rfd8 23 Rh3 Bf8 24 Nd1 Qd6 
20 Nf3 Nc2 26 Qh4 hé 27 Rb1 Nb4 28 Nf2 Rc6 29 Qg3 Rdc830 Ref 
Rei 31 Bfl Qf6 32 Ne5 R8c2 33 Neg4 Qg5 34 Qf3 Be7 35 Rg3 h5 36 
Nh3 hg 37 Rg4 Qe3 38 Resigns. 

e 


White: Leonid Stolyarov (2406). Black: Jack Peters (2500). 
People’s Tournament, U.C. Berkeley, Feb. 18, 1979. Sicilian 
Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 c3 Nf6 4 Be2 g6 50-0 Bg7 6 e5 de7 Ned 
Nbd7 8 d4 cd 9 cd 0-0 10 Nc3 Nb6 11 Bf3 Nfd5 12 Nd5 Nd5 13 Qb3 
Nb6 14 Rdl Be6 15 d5 Bf5 16 Bf4 Rce8 17 Racl Rel 18 Rel Qd6 19 
Rel Rc8 20 Nc6 Qf4 21 Ne7 Kf8 22 Qa3 Rel 23 NfS Kg8 24 Ne7 
Kh8 25 Rf1 Rfl 26 Kf1 Qcl 27 Ke2 Qc2 28 Kf1 Ne4 29 Qb4 Qd3.30 
Kel Nb2 31 Resigns. 
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Brings 216 Players To Berkeley 


byR.E. FAUBER 
with 
FRANK J. GAROSI 


During the decade 
when Barry Goldwater 
was the conservative 
conscience and Richard 
Nixon made its tape 
recordings, Berkeley 
was a city where people 
frequently took to the 
streets to make their 
feelings known to the 
world. Today Berke- 
ley’s people still take to 


the streets but to sell 
sandals, pottery and 


jrandcrafted belt 


buckles. 

The decade of protest 
has been commemorat- 
ed by chess organizers. 
The Berkeley team in 
the National Chess 
League is called the 
Berkeley Riots, and the 
participatory democra- 
cy for which demonstra- 
tion leaders called dur- 
ing the Vietnam War 
lingers in Berkeley’s big 
open tournament — the 
annual People’s Chess 


Tournament — held this 
year for the sixth con- 
secutive February. 

This year’s aggrega- 
tion of 216 players, great 
and small, drew lumi- 
naries such as Victor 
Frias, Chile’s chess 
champion; Jack Peters, 
dubbed the world’s 
strongest untitled play- 
er because — with an 
International Master’s 
norm in hand — he still 
needs only one more 
norm to vault to grand- 
master status; and Jay 
Whitehead, the brash 17- 


year-old San Francis- 
can whose play makes 
many veterans turn 
gray with worry. 

At tourney’s end it 
was not they, but Eu- 
gene Meyer, a political 
scientist currently on 
assignment from Wa- 
shington, D.C., to Sacra- 
mento, who captured 
the top honors by van- 
quishing Peters in the 
final round and scoring 
NA-l2. 

Taking clear second 
was University of Cali- 
fornia student Nick 
deFirmian, who defeat- 
ed Frias in a sharply 
played final game to 
score 5-1. Peters, Frias, 
Whitehead, Richard 
Lobo and Dennis Frit- 
zinger shared the re- 


maining prizes with 442- 
144 scores. 

This was a tourna- 
ment played to music. 
Every day there was a 
spontaneous drum con- 
cert on the Student 
Union plaza. On Satur- 
day, the morning round 
was accompanied by 
free-form chanting on 
the western side and 
Hare Krishna chanting 
to the east. Most players 
adjusted handily and 
simply tapped their 
clocks to the non-West- 
ern rhythms, but one 
player was determined 
to have his own music 
scene. He brought a set 
of headphones and a 
tape deck and listened 
to his own recorded 
concert during play. 


PEOPLE'S CHESS TOURNAMENT RESULTS 


Complete results (in Harkness-Median tie-break order): 
Master-Expert Division 

Ist, Eugene Meyer (2358), Washington, D.C., 5%2-%, $475 
plus trophy; 2nd, Nick deFirmian (2422), Berkeley, 5-1, 
$237.50; 3rd-7th, Jack Peters (2500), Los Angeles, Victor 
Frias (2410), Santiago, Chili, Jay Whitehead (2331), San 
Francisco, Richard Lobo (2375), San Francisco, and Dennis 
Fritzinger (2296), Berkeley, 442-1%, $35.62 each. 

Ist-3rd Expert, Gary Simms (2127), (trophy), Amarillo, 
Texas, Rainier Rickford (2198), Los Angeles, and Alan 
LaVergne (2023), Berkeley, 41, $135.91 each; 4th Expert, 
Frank Flynn (2137), Portola Valley, 3%-2%, $36 Gambit 
Game Store gift certificate. 

CLASS A 

Ist, William Bills (1950), San Francisco, 5-1, $220 plus 
trophy; 2nd-5th, Gene Lee (1936), Mt. View, Tony D’Aloisio 
(1974), San Francisco, Ron Wright (1898), Berkeley, and 
Agnis Kaugars (1944), Berkeley, 44-142, $41.25 each; 6th, 
Brian Melvor (1652), San Francisco, 43, $32 Gambit Game 
Store gift certificate. 

CLASS B 

Ist, Charles Shaw (1788), Minneapolis, Minnesota, 5-1, 
$208 plus trophy; 2nd-6th, David Thomson (1796), San Fran- 
cisco, Neil Regan (1766), Fremont, Chalres Brunton (1735), 
Vacaville, Jim Stewart (1682), Berkeley, and Jerry Walls 
(1726), Berkeley, 442-1%, $31.20 each; 7th, Jonathan Voth 
(1712), Berkeley, 4-1, $28 Gambit Game Store gift certificate. 

CLASS C 
1st, Brian Atkins (1537), Wayne, Pennsylvania, 5-1, $195 
plus trophy; 2nd-5th, Stephen Brodie (1405), San Francisco, 
Lee Hsu (1564), Oakland, Pedro Marcal, (1520), Palo Alto, 
and Mark Kaufman (1404), San Francisco, 4%2-1%, $36.56 
each; 6th, Thomas Willis (1571), San Francisco, 42, $24 
Gambit Game Store gift certificate. 
Class D-E-Unrated 
Ist, Tsung-Wen Chen (1123), Pinole, 5%-42, $130 plus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Edward Bennett (1233), San Francisco, 
and Peter Geffen (Unr.)., San Francisco, 5-1, $48.75 each; 
4th, Allen Wong (1332), Berkeley, 442-142, $20 Gambit Game 
Store gift certificate. 
Beginners Section 
1st, Myron Chan, San Francisco, 6-0, $24 plus free USCF 
and Cal Chess membership; 2nd, Edgardo Estares, San 
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Nick deFirmian, the second-place 
finisher, has since completed his 
norms for the IM title. 


=e. ee 
Francisco, 5-1, $16 Gambit Game Store gift certificate; 3rd- 
5th, Raymond Palmiero (free USCF and Cal Chess 
membership), Oakland, Kelly Greenan, Oakland, and Steven 
Schmidt, San Francisco, 42, $2.66 Gambit Game Store gift 
certificate each. 
Special Trophy Awards 

Best Junior (14-18), Jay Whitehead (2331), San Francisco, 
44-142, Best Junior (under 14), Pedro Marcal (1520), Palo 
Alto, 442-112: Best Senior (over 55), Emil Ladner (1307), 
Berkeley, 342-242; Best Woman, Pamela Ford (1795), San 
Francisco, 322-242; Best U.C. Student, Nick deFirmian 
(2422), Berkeley, 5-1. 


The sixth annual People’s Chess Tournament: (sponsored 
by SUPERB) was held on the University of California 
Berkeley campus, Feb. 17-19, directed by Alan Benson with 
assistance from Mike Goodall and Mike Donald. 
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SAN JOSE STATE TOURNAMENT RESULTS 
Tournament directors Francisco and Amada Sierra and John 
Sumares organized and orchestrated 175 players in the San Jose 
State University Spring Open, March 24-25. More than $2,500 in 
prizes were awarded to 60 winners. 
Open Section 
Ust-3rd, Richard Koepcke, Daniel Switkes and James Thin- 
nsen, $151.67 each; 4th; Best Under 1800, Dave Cater, $30; 
Best Under 1600, Randolph Moore, $20; Best Under 1400, 
Carl McDonald, Barry Miller and Effren Trejo, $5 each. 
Class A 
1st, Matthew Sullivan, $130; 2nd-4th, Leonardo Moguel, 
Richard Roubal and Donald Urquhart, $43.33 each; 5th, 
Chandler Yergin, $15. 
Class B 
Ist, Jaroslav Skrenek, $225; 2nd-4th, Jose Marcal, Eugene 
Padeski and Richard McCullen, $66.66 each; 5th, Delbert 
Hickson, $30; 6th-10th, Darinko Bozich, Charles Bradshaw, 
Eric Fingal, Joseph Lumpkins and Michael Vaughn, $5 each. 
Class C 
1st, Bradley Taylor, $125; 2nd-4th, Mike Fitzgerald, Steve 
Levine and Karl Sandegard, $46.67 each; 5th, Pedro Marcal, 
$30; 6th-7th, S.H. Brodie and Ralph Melendez, $22.50 each; 
8th-13th, Paul Friedrich, F. Blake Fuessenich, Donie 
Johnsen, William Love, Dan Schmidt and Robert Shelton, $2.50 
each. 
Class D 
Ist-2nd, Jessie Flores and Stuart Saroff, $85 each; 3rd- 
4th, Christopher Hull and Russell, $45 each; 5th, Allen Wong, 
$30; 6th-9th, Thomas Eichler, Alex Ondi, Nicholas 
Sinkewitsch and Val Szmanski, $11.25 each. 
Class E 
1st, Dean Cress, $75; 2nd, Lynn Bradley, $40; 3rd-4th, 
Robert Barker and Tom Jacopi, $27.50 each; 5th-8th, James 
Bell, John Demo, Robert Frank and Mark Hutsell, $5 each. 
Unrated Section 
Ist-2nd, Clayton Gillberg and J. T. Walker, $87.50 each; 
3rd-6th, David Kurzendoerfer, James Langemak, Melvin 
Moran and Doug Walker, $41.25 each. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL QUALIFIER 

The fourth annual Northern California High School and Pre- 
High School Chess Championships and National Qualifier at- 
tracted 126 players from 39 schools to Lockheed Corporation’s 
Sunnyvale plant, March 17-18. 

Volunteer directors were Bryce Perry (Chief Director), Ken 
Stone and Bill Bates, with much behind-the-scenes organization 
by Jim Hurt of the LERA Chess Club. Team advisors Reikko 
Ferry (Town School for Boys, San Francisco) and Rick 
Vierhus (Independence High School, San Jose) acted as assist- 
ant directors for the unexpectedly large Beginners Section. 

The tournament was co-sponsored by the Northern California 
Chess Association (CalChess) and the LERA Chess Club. 
Results include (in tie-break order): 

Varsity Section 

Team Awards, 1st, Palo Alto High School (Jose Marcal, 5%- 
Ye, Pedro Marcal, 5-1, Charlie Rand, 3%-2%, and Mark 
Shulman, 3%-2%), 17 % points, team trophy plus partial ex- 
pense money to the National High School Championships; 2nd, 
Santa Clara High School, 14 points, team trophy; 3rd, Grace 
Davis High School, Modesto, 9 points, team trophy; 4th-5th, 
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Camden High School, San Jose, and Montgomery High School, 
Santa Rosa, 3 points, team trophies. 

Individual Awards, 1st, Jose Marcal (1636), 14, Palo Alte 
High School, 5%-%, Northern California High School Champion 
title, partial expense money to the National High School Cham. 
pionships and individual trophy; 2nd, Pedro Marcal (1520), 12, 
Palo Alto High School, 5-1, trophy; 3rd-5th, Craig Flores 
(1220), 18, Jesse Flores (1260), 18, and Steve Levine ( 1498), 16, 
all Santa Clara High School, 4-2, trophies. 


dr. Varsity Section 

Team Awards, 1st, Westmont High School, Campbell (Dan 
Cloutier, 5-1, Doug Rose, 3¥-2¥, Robert Lacey, 3-3, and Joseph 
Stoner, 3-3), 14% points, team trophy; 2nd, Santa Clara High 
School, 13 points, team trophy; 3rd. Marello Prep High School, 
Santa Cruz, 9 points, team trophy; 4th, Del Mar High School, 
San Jose, 5 points, team trophy; 3th, San Luis Jr. High School, 
San Luis Obispo, 4% points, team trophy. 

Individual Awards, 1st-2nd, Dan Cloutier (Unr.), Westmont 
High School, Campbell, and David Wilkins (Unr.), Del Mar 
High School, San Jose, 5-1, trophies; 3rd-4th, Charles Wolff 
(1304), San Luis Jr. High School, San Luis Obispo, and Jerry 
Schneider (Unr.), Santa Clara High School, 44-14, trophies; 


Beginners Section 


Team Awards, 1st-2nd, Milpitas High School (Russell 
Dickey, 4-0, Ken Thompson, 3-1, Todd Walker, 3-1, and Daniel 
Armstrong, 2-2) and Overfelt High School, San Jose (Eliseo 
Roman, 3-1, John Marquez, 3-1, David Cribbs, 3-1, and Ramil 
Manzano, 3-1), 12 points, trophies; 3rd-4th, Town School for 
Boys, San Franscisco, and Jordan Middle School, Palo Alto, 11 
points, trophies; 5th, Washington Manor Jr. High School, San 
Leandro, 10% points, trophy. 


SUNDAY CRUNCH QUADS 
Centennial Hall in Hayward was the site for the first Sunday 
Crunch Quads, directed by Jeffrey Dubjack and Sandra Koppel, 
Apr. 1. Complete results: 
Quad I, 1st, Jon Wooley (1697), Hayward, 242-42, trophy; 
Quad II, Ist, Frisco Del Rosario (1385), Hayward, 244-4, 
trophy plus free entry ($5) 





Matthew Ng, 11, was almost dwarfed 
by his set at the scholastic tourney. 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Seventy-five high school and 80 junior high school 
students participated in the Santa Clara County Schol- 
astic Championships in Sunnyvale on March 3. The an- 
nual event was directed by John Sumares and cosponsor- 
ed by the Santa Clara Valley Federation of Scholastic 
Chess Leagues and LERA. Assistants included John 
Marks, Jim Hurt, Nina Myers, and Andy Crowley. 


Highschool finals: 

Team Championship. ist-Santa Clara HS (3 points); 
2nd-Homestead HS, of Cupertino, (2); 3xd-Westmont. HS, 
of Campbell, (2) 

Individuals. ist (and County Champion) -Charles 
Garner, of Homestead HS (3); 2nd-David Poole, of Fre- 
mont HS (3); 3rd-Keith Higashihara, of Camden HS (3). 
These were the all stars. 

Section "B". i1st-Jesse Flores, Santa Clara HS (3); 
2nd-Matt Thorburn, Gunn HS (3). Section "OG". ist- 
Vince Ogg, Wilcox HS; 2nd-Jerry Schneider, Santa Clara 


HS; 3rd Mark Jansons, Westmont HS--each with 2} points. 


Junior High finals: 

Team Championship. ist-David Starr Jordan Jr. High 
of Palo Alto; 2nd-Herbert Hoover Jr. High of San Jose; 
3rd-Joaquin Miller Jr. High of San Jose. 

Individuals. Allstars. ist-Peter Kang, Herbert 
Hoover (County Champion); 2nd-Pedro Marcal, David 
Starr Jordan; 3rd-David Watt, Joaquin Miller--each 
with 3 points. 

Section "B". i1st-Abdul Nabi, David Starr Jordan 
(34); 2nd-Juan Pezoa, Herbert Hoover (3), 3rd-Peter 
Baum, David Starr Jordan (3). Section "C". 1st-David 
Fraine, Joaquin Miller (4); 2nd-Eric Burr, J. George 
(3%); 3rd-Chris Reinhart, Patrick Henry (34). 


SAN JOSE CITY COLLEGE OPEN RESULTS 


The 9th annual San Jose City College Open was held 
on January 27-28. It attracted 190 players and gave 
out $3,115 in prizes. It was directed by Francisco 
Sierra, with the assistance of Amada Sierra and John 
Sumares. The results of the five-round, USCF-rated 
event follow: 

Open section. 1st-2nd: Nick deFirmian and Jay 
Whitehead--each with 44 points for $215; 3rd: Jim 
MacFarland (4)-$55. 1st-3rd experts: Daniel Switkes, 
Bill Chesney, and Borel Menas--each with 35 points 
for $15. 

Class "A". ist-2nd: Leonardo Moguel and Loren 
Meierding--each with 4 points for $160; 3rd-5th: Fred 
Mayntz, Chandler Yergin, and John Miller--each with 
3% points for $33.33. 

Class B. ist-2nd: Anthony Rossi and Raymond Rotor 
--each with 44 points for $215; 3rd-4th: Rodolfo Man- 
inang and Eugeni Padeski--each with 4 points for $70. 

Class C. 1st: Pedro Marcal, 5 points, $200; 2nd- 
8th: Fred Sanchez, Paul Friedrich, Lawrence Klein, 
Steve Levine, Bradley Taylor, Frank Axtell, S. H. 
Brodie, and David Whetzell--each receiving $43.13. 

Class D. ist: Allen Wong (4), $110; 2nd-3rd: Gary 
— and Chris Flammer--each with 3$ points for 

Class EB. ist: Tom Jacopi (5), $80; 2nd: Dean 
Cress (azy, $45; 3rd-4th: Edgar Barrientos and Robert 
Barker--each receiving $30. 

Unrated. (47 players.) 1st: James Langemak (5), 
$100; 2nd: Jorge Athala (44), $80; 3rd-6th: Sammie 
Chism, Richard Finacom, Walter Green, D. Kurzendoer- 
fer, Dorr Lovett, and Jim Walker--each receiving 


$31.67. 





After the last round. Chris Tabb grabs a nap 
while waiting for his team mates to finish their 
final games at the Santa Clara High School tourney. 





CHICO OPEN 

On February 24-25 thirty-one players participated 
in the 4th Chico Open, directed by Dick Rowe for the 
Chico Chess Club. 

First place went to James MacFarland (2083) for a 
score of 44-4. Keven Lewis (1947) and Matt Sankovich 
(1533) tied for 2nd-3rd with 4-1. Coming in tied for 
4th-8th were: Bill Chesney (2036), Barry Nelson (1951), 
Karl Simon (1941), David Bocek (1894), and Michael An- 
derson (1768)--each with 33-13. 
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TOURNAMENT BULLETINS 


Play through the best games from major 
tourneys for 14¢/game. Algebraic. 
LONE PINE '79 (324 games) . . $6.00 
BAGBY CHAMP. (28 gms/ist cl.) . » 50¢ 
CALCHESS MASTERS OPEN (90 games) $1.50 


Save time, money. Subscribe to 
all bulletins - 900 games for $15. 


From Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. Postage paid. 
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FREE CORRESPONDENCE CHESS COURSE ’ 


LESSON THREE - THE CLASSICAL f-7 GAMBITS by Robert Karch 





The classical £7 gambits are based on the in which Black would either be a pawn ahead or 5 
idea that time is more important than material, have a better position. 
particularly when that time is used to attack 
the opposing King. This attack, at the cost of ~- Black can take the pawn, and then select 9 
a pawn, comes right out of the opening and it the proper moment for returning it, using the 
focusses as many pieces as possible on Black's time gained to activate his own pieces and 
weakest square, f7 (or his KB2, using English secure equal chances in the middlegame. 
descriptive notation). If Black survives the 
initial attack, he usually castles King-side, ~ Black can offer a counter-gambit. : 
in which case White may sometimes sacrifice = 
pieces to expose the Black King. ~- Black can decline the gambit. Qt 
Success in any gambit is, of course, not The principal £7 gambits are: Ql 
guaranteed. If Black defends weakly, White us- Me 
ually wins with an overwhelming and direct at- King's Gambit Scotch Gambit co} 
tack on the Black King. There are four princi- Evans Gambit Danish Gambit 
pal methods of defense in the classical King P 
pawn gambits: All these gambits are either accepted or de- 8 
clined. When a gambit is sccantet, cia: takes @& 
- Black can take and hold onto the pawn, ex- the pawn and White rapidly develops his pieces, : 
change off as many of the attacking pieces as To keep the lesson within reasonable length, we 
possible, and try to reach a favorable endgame will discuss only the King's Gambit: f 
eee 3 
1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 White wants to: (1) deflect Black's King pawn to ie 
£4, (2) open the f-file, and (3) achieve a pawn center "duo" (two t 
pawns abreast) by PQ4. 2...PxP (DIAGRAM #1) White has a definite Q 


plan: to rapidly develop his King-side pieces and coordinate an at- 
tack against £7. If Black does nothing to stop (or delay) him, White 


could play: NKB3, PQ4, BB4, 00, QBxP, NK5 (or NKN5), BxP+, etc. 
(DIAGRAM #2) 


cw On 








It is in the nature of chess that the opponent will try to have an 
influence on the course of the game! Nonetheless, the King's Gambit 
Accepted often gives White a superior advantage in development. 


© 


1855 Judge Meek vs Anon. 1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 3 NKB3 PQ4 4 NB3 PxP 
5 NxP BKN5 6 QK2 BxN 7 NB6 Mate. (DIAGRAM #3) Black blundered badly 
and White did not get a chance to develop a routine f7 attack. In- 
stead, it was more like an e8 attack! (King on the home square, e8). 


1880 Black vs Goetz 1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 3 PQN3? White does not re- 
alize that his target should be the £7 square. The initiative now 
passes to Black. 3...QR5+ 4 PN3 PxP 5 PKR3 PN7+ 6 KK2 QxP+ 7 KB2 
PxR/N Mate. (DIAGRAM #4) 


et Py ad ho Re I oto oe 


1910 Sanders vs Amateur. Chessmasters build on the experience of 
the recorded past. We might assume that, in this game, both players 
had seen the two previous games or games similar to them. 1 PK4 PK4 
2 PKB4 PQ4 3 NQB3 QPxP 4 NxP PxP 5 BB4 QR5+ 6 PN3 PxP 7 QK2 PN7+ 8 KQ1 
PxR/Q 9 NB6+ KQl 10 QK8 Mate (DIAGRAM #5) 





The previous three games were played in a much older style, when 
neither Black nor White seems much concerned with the £7 square. Many 
players do the same today! Those games also illustrate the point that 
the first few moves of the game - the “opening” - are not as important 
as the overall plan of the subsequent middlegame. 
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1858 Paul Morphy is White. This is one example of what can happen Tze 7 | 
when Black does very little to hinder White's attack. 1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 

PxP 3 NKB3 PQB3 4 NB3 BN5 5 BB4 BxN 6 QPxB NK2 7 QQ6 00 8 QBxP This 

opens the f-file. 8...NN3 9 BKN5 QKl 10 00 KRI1 If 10...QxP 11 NO2. 12 

QRK1 PB3 12 PK5 PKB4 If 12...PxB 13 NxP RxR+ 14 RxR gives White a dom- 4 
inating attack along the f-file. 13 NQ4 PB5 14 PK6 PxP 15 NxKP BxN 16 

RxB QB1 (DIAGRAM #6) 17 RxN! A clearance sacrifice to expose the Black 

King along the h-file. 17...PxR 18 QxNP Threat is mate in one. 18... 

QB4 i9 RxP QxQ 20 RxR+ KR2 21 BN8+ KR1 22 BB7+ KR2 23 BxQ+ Black re- 

signed, in view of 23...KxB 24 BB4. Morphy played blindfolded! 
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In the following correspondence game played in 1941, White ex- 
ploits the weak f7 square. 1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PQ3 Here, the gambit is 
declined. 3 NKB3 BN5 4 BB4 PxP 5 NB3 PKN4 6 NK5! White threatens mate 

@in two, if Black takes the Queen. 6...PxN 7 QxB PQB3 8 QB5 QB3 9 
QB8+ QQ1 10 BrP+ (DIAGRAM #7) Black resigned. If 10...KK2 11 QK6 
Mate. A good example of a deflection sacrifice. The Black King was 
overworked, trying to defend both the Queen on d8 and the pawn on f7. 
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Date and players unknown, but the attack theme is evident. 1 PK4 

PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 3 NKB3 BK2 4 BB4 NKB3 5 NB3 NxP 6 NK5 BR5+ 7 PN3 PxP 

8 BxP+ KBl 9 00 PxP+ 10 KxP BN6+ 11 KN2 NxN 12 QR5 QK2 13 NN6+ (DIA- 
© cram #8) 


Correspondence game, 1943. White again forgets his objective on 
f7 and instead tries to trap the Black Queen. 1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 
3 NKB3 BK2 4 BB4 BR5+ 5 NxB? Making this capture in effect replaces 
the Black Bishop with a Black Queen and a far more dangerous situation 
to White. 5..-QxN+ 6 KBl NKB3 7 PQ3 NN5 8 QK2 NxP+ 9 KN1 PB6 10 PxP 
@ ON6+ 11 QN2 NxP+ 12 KB1l QK8 Mate. (DIAGRAM #9) 


1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 3 NKB3 BK2 (DIAGRAM #10) 4 BB4 BR5+ 5 PN3 PxP 
6 00 PxP+ 7 KR1 BK2 8 BxP+ KxB 9 NK5+ KK3 10 QN4+ KxN 11 QB5+ KQ3 12 
QQ5 Mate. This game is also an example of the King Hunt or the use of 


| piece sacrifices to draw the King out into the open. 


| A modern example. Spassky-Bronstein, USSR Championship 1960. 

© 1 pK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 3 NKB3 PQ4 Returning the pawn should equalize for 
Black. 4 PxP BQ3 5 NB3 NK2 6 PQ4 00 7 BQ3 NQ2 8 00 PKR3 9 NK4 NxP 10 
PB4 NK6 The result of the now-forced exchange will be to open the 
f-file, a plus for White. 11 BxN PxB 12 PB5 BK2 13 BB2 RK1 14 QQ3 
Black does not dare post a Knight on £6. 14...PK7 15 NQ6 NB1 16 NxBP 
PxR/Q+ 17 RxQ BB4? Bronstein was short of time, ...QQ4 was considered 
better. 18 QxB QQ2 19 QB4 BB3 20 N3K5 QK2 21 BN3 BxN 22 NxB+ KR2 23 
QK4+ (DIAGRAM #11) Black resigned because he cannot defend against the 
Knight fork: 23...-KR1 24 RxN+ and 25 NN6+. 


And now for a delicate balance between attack and counterattack. 
Boris Spassky vs Robert J. Fischer, 1960. 1 PK4 PK4 2 PKB4 PxP 3 NKB3 
PKN4 4 PKR4 PN5 5 NK5 NKB3 6 PQ4 PQ3 7 NQ3 NxP 8 BxP BN2 9 NB3? NxN 10 
PxN PQB4! 11 BK2 PxP 12 00 NB3 13 BxNP 00 14 BxB RxB 15 QN4 White puts 
pressure on the g7 square. 15...PB4 16 QN3 PxP 17 QRK1 KR1 18 KR1 

(GS Fischer said that 18 BxP was more accurate. 18...RKN1 19 BxP BB1 20 
BK5+ (DIAGRAM #12) This position probably represents the high water 
mark of White's attack. 20...NxB 21 QxN+ RN2 22 RxP QxP+ 23 KN1 ONS? 
Both Fischer and Spassky agreed that 23...QN6 and exchange of Queens 
should win for Black. 24 RB2 BK2 25 RK4 QN4 26 QQ4 RB1 27 RK5 Fischer 
expected 27 NK5? RxR 28 QxR BB4 29 QxB QxP Mate. 27..eRQ1 28 QK4 QRS 
29 RB4 Black resigned. His Queen is cut off from the defense of the 

6 Bishop. 


STUDENT ASSIGNMENT: Play a King's Gambit that illustrates the theme of 
the f7 attack, and send in a record of the moves of your game, along 
with the name and address of your opponent. It doesn*t matter who 
wins, or if the game is recorded in English descriptive or interna- 
tional algebraic, but the play on your side must be logical. Some 
games may be selected for publication. 

Send your game to: FHESS VGICE 5804 Ocean View Drive, Oakland, CA 94618. 

The names of those wno successfully completed Lesson Two are on page ol ae 


This course is reprinted from NORTHWEST CHESS by permission of Robert. Karch. 
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Irregular Openings ———~by Alan Glasscoe 


We have all been taught not to waste time in the 
opening. As the old memory crutch has it--"Don't 
move any piece twice until you've moved every piece 
once." 

Even so, there are more than a few openings in 
which the same piece is moved three or more times in 
the first five moves. Here, then, is a question for 
those of you who pride yourself on being familiar 
with the openings: How many openings, or opening 
variations, can you name that fulfill these condi- 
tions? 

Limit yourself to book variations or to published 
games at the master level. Send your lists to Alan 
Glasscoe, 4149 Howe St., Oakland, CA 94611. Whoever 
sends in the longest correct list will receive as a 
prize an extra year of CalChess membership, 

Don't give up too soon. There are more than 20 
such book variations, plus several more lesser-known 
lines. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE LESSON-TWO SOLVERS 


The following readers received a perfect score 
for their answers to the questions asked in Lesson 
Two - Annotation of Chess Games - in the Free Corres- 
pondence Chess Course: 

Michael Brent, Stockton; Leo Connolly, Berkeley; 
Kevin Dyke, Millbrae; Mark Flatman, Palo Alto; Mike 
Hartnett, San Rafael; Albert Hernandez, Castle AFB; 
Hector McDonald, San Leandro; Art Marthinsen, San 
Rafael; Jim Mason, Dallas, TX; Dick Rowe, Chico; 
Scott Taylor, Saratoga; and Robert Whitaker, San 
Francisco. 

In addition, the following three readers received 
a passing score: Thomas Chassereau, Oakland; Vic Hirs- 
tio, Concord; and Barry Stelling, Sonoma 

A certificate will be awarded to each person who 
gets a passing score on all five lessons. It is per- 
missable to start the course now by going back to the 
Dec/Jan and Feb/Mar issues of Chess Voice for Lessons 
One and Two. (Back issues are available at 75¢ each.) 


* * * 


Beginner: "I'm just getting my teeth into the game." 


Old hand: "Which teeth? Your incisors? Or your 
grinders?" 
"Combination" (definition) -- A cheapo that works. 


For sale in bulk, part of an 
Ee Biol Stave tee CH EaS Se ebaboB ReAaRLY 


Foreign and English Literature on 
Openings and General Topics. 


Comprehensive collection of 
Endgame books. 


Out-of-print rarities, etc. 


Send inquiries, marked "Booksale" to: 
Chess Voice, 5804 Ocean View Drive, 
Oakland, CA 94618. 
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KOLTY’S KORNER 


by IM George Koltanowski, 
World Blindfold Champion 


HOW ABOUT COMPOSING A CHESS PROBLEM? 

You have never tried your hand at it, true, but 
you will find it a lot of fun if you do succeed in 
composing a chess problem. It will be your work of 
art. Two-movers are the most enjoyable to compose, 

To encourage yourself, start off with setting up 
a position in which White mates Black in one move, 
That should be really easy. Then try to get a posi- eu 
tion in which White mates Black in one move, in as 


. 














c 
many different ways as is possible. 14 
Let me give you an example: 14 
1 
ae 
oF 
Can you find 
all seventeen 4 
one-move mates? 5 
3 
3 
Jl 
In this position, White can mate Black in one move 
in 17 different ways! (In my composition, by the 
way, I am far behind the maximum number that could ‘ 
be set up.) © 
Now is the time for you to try it. Compose a one 
move mate problem in which White has more than 17 1 
Ways of mating Black. For the best two efforts re- z 
ceived by May 31 there will be a chess book prize. s 
Send your compositions to George Koltanoqski, 7 
1200 Gough Street (Apt. D-3), San Francisco, CA > 
94109. ®o 


Solution to Problem No. 
2 Q-Bo+. If 1...P-R3, then 2 Q-N6+ and if 2 ise 
3 P-N8(Q) mate or if 2..K-N1, 3 N-B6 mate. If 1... 
K-N1, then 2 Q-N?, 2...(any) and 3 N-B6 mate. If h 
1...K-Q1, then 2 Q-N7, 2...(any) and 3 P-N8(Q) mate. 

The two prize winners were D. Jones, San Francis- 


it N-K5--threatening 


co, and R. Black, San Mateo. (6. 
Solution to Problem No. 8. It's all in the pin. I 

1 Q-B3--forcing 1...K-N8; 2 Q-Q3+--forcing 2...K-R8; 

3 Q-Q4--again forcing -- -K-N8, and then 4 Q-Ni mate. é 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REACH 1,000 CHESSPLAYERS for only 5¢/word. Use (‘ 
Chess Voice classified ads. (415) 653-6529. | 


HAM RADIO OPERATOR needed for- radio match be- 
tween a Dutch club and a Bay Area team. Contact: 
Kenn Fong, (415) 834-1576. 











BACK ISSUES of Chess Voice: Complete 1978, 1977, 
or 1976 for $6 per set, postage paid. Single issues 
= 75t/ea, postpaid. 5804 Ocean View, Oakland, 94618. ( 
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'USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE ZIP CODES 938-61 


JOHN LARKINS 


5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 


—— 


GAIEN DAR 


Keys to Symbols 
(27) = Dates in parentheses are tentative. 
(x) = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 


the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 


addresses, not tournament sites.) 
'p9/ * See advertisement on the indicated page. 
Wly/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 
GAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
GalChess membership is required. 


Pay 


5-6 Sacramento - Sacramento Championship (T 
41-13 San Francisco - CAPPS MEMORIAL = 
11-13 San Luis Obispo - Cal Poly Open 

13-Haywaxa—--SUNDAY-GRUNGH-QUADS- (cancelled) -- 
19-20 UC Berkeley - MAY DAY TOURNEY /Flyex/ 
26-28 Sunnyvale - LERA MEMORIAL DAY TOURNEY /Fly/ 
oounE 
1-3 San Francisco - Stamer Memorial ( 
9-10 San Jose - Santa Clara Open /Flyer/ ( 
46-17 UC Berkeley - JUNE AMATEUR /p.13/ ( 
23-24 Monterey - Monterey International ( 
23-a4-San-Fvaneisee---BOATHOUSE-BLASTOFF( cancel. )( 
30-1 Saratoga - Paul Masson Championships /p-13/( 
“@ 39-4--Fremont~--FREMONT-OPEN ----- (cancelled) ----- £P. 
JULY 
7-8 San Francisco--BOATHOUSE BLASTOFF /Flyer/ (1) 
7-8--San-Franeisee--GOLDEN-GATB-OPEN-( cancelled) {Gc} 
15 Berkeley YMCA--6th Berkeley Sunday Quads (L) 
29-9 Chicago--U.S. Open =) 
AUGUST 
‘eo 3-5 USCF Annual Meetings (at U.S. Open) ( 
11-12 San Francisco--SUMMER OPEN & QUADS ( 
25-26 San Anselmo--Marin County Open ( 
SEPTEMBER 
1-3 UC Berkeley--LABOR DAY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
15-16 San Francisco--UNNAMED SWISS 
29-30 Sunnyvale--LERA SUNNYVALE CLASS CHAMPS ( 
(G ocToBER 
6 (National Chess Day) - 
6-7 San Francisco--RETURN OF MELVIN TOAST 
14 Berkeley--7th Berkeley Sunday Quads 
NOVEMBER 
9-11 San Francisco--CAPPS MEMORIAL a 
~ _ 17 Santa Rosa--QUAD 63 
WS on 26 Sunnyvale--LERA THANKSGIVING TOURNAMENT 
DECEMBER 
8-9 San Anselmo--Ross Valley Open ( 
22-23 San Francisco--CHRISTMAS TOURNAMENT ( 
JANUARY 1980 
5-6 San Francisco--CAPACITY OPEN & QUADS 
E 12-13 Walnut Creek--WALNUT CREEK QUADS 
‘#12-13 Monterey--Monterey International 
oe Francisco--BAGBY STATE CHAMPIONSHIP ( 
(26-27)San Jose--San Jose City College Open ( 
FEBRUARY 


(2-3) San Anselmo--North Bay Open (0) 

9-10 San Francisco--RETRIBUTION BLUES & QUADS (T) 

et 16-18 UC Berkeley--PEOPLE'S TOURNAMENT (B) 
| “@MARCH 

9-10 San Francisco--CHESS MENAGERIE & QUADS (1) 

(16)Monterey--St. Patrick's Day Quads (Y) 

17 Berkeley YMCA--8th Berkeley Sunday Quads (L) 

(23-24) Sunnyvale--LERA PENINSULA OPEN (H) 
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3 


Lone Pine 
CALCHESS HIGH SCHOOL QUALIFIER - 


APRIL 


6-7 San Francisco--CAPACITY OPEN & QUADS #2 
(20-21)UC Berkeley--APRIL SHOWERS 


(I) 
(B) 


(27-28) CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


oS 


wm oO 


nm 


for the club championship during February and March. 
Sixty-nine members participated in the struggle to 
determine which six players would qualify for the 
championship round robin, which is currently under 
way. 


a score of 6-1; Robert Fojt (1863) with 53-13; Don- 


Tournament Organizers 


Rohnert Park, CA 94928 


- Tom Boyd, 580 Santa Alicia, 
2420 Atherton St. (#1) 


- Alan Benson (UC Campus Chess Club), 
Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 843-0661. 

- Max Burkett (California Chess Bulletins), 1009 MacArthur 
Blvd, Oakland, CA 94610. (415) 832-8247. 

- Rob McCarter (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 2864 Bardy Road, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404, 

- Dick Rowe (Chico Chess Club), 2520 Alamo Ave. (Apt. B), 

Chico, CA 95926. 

Clement Falbo (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 

Santa Rosa, CA 95404. 

- Mike Goodall, 461 Peachstone Terrace, San Rafael, CA 94903. 
(415) 479-7489. 

- Jim Hurt (LBRA Chess Club), PO Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088 . 

- Jeffrey Dubjack, PO Box 27003, San Francisco, CA 94127 

- Fred Muollo (San Jose Chess Club), 5725 Calmor Ave. (#3), 
San Jose, CA 95123. 

- George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St. (Apt. D3), San Francis- 
co, CA 94109. 

- John Larkins (Berkeley Chess Club), 5804 Ocean View Drive, 
Oakland, CA 94618. (415) 653-6529. 

- Raymund Conway (Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club), 57 Post 
St., (#907), San Francisco, CA 94404. (415) 421-2258. 

Bryce Perry (Palo Alto Chess Club), 826 Richardson Ct., 

Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

- Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley Chess Club), #3 Locksly Lane, 
San Rafael, CA 94901. 

- Hans Poschmann (Fremont Chess Club), 4621 Seneca Park Ave., 
Fremont, CA 94538. (415) 656-8505. 

- Ken Kieselhorst (Morro Bay Chess Club), Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero, CA 93422. (805) 466-0580 

- Bruce Rough (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Activities, 
3835 Freeport Blvd, Sacramento, CA 95822. 

- Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/ San Jose State), 
663 Bucher Ave., Santa Clara, CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

- Dave Mehler (Capitol City Chess Club), 2700 32nd St. (#1), 
Sacramento, CA 95817. 

- John Sumares (Santa Clara Chess Club), 741 Pomeroy Ave., 
Santa Clara, CA 95051. (408) 296-5392. 

- Ramona Sue Wilson (Capitol City Chess Club), 2712 "E" St. 
(#7), Sacramento, CA 95816. (916) 442-6186. 

- Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center), PO Box 1308, Mon- 
terey, CA 93940. (408) 372-9790. 

- Mark Sinz (Stanford Univ. Chess Club), PO Box 10632, Stan- 
ford, CA 94305. 


‘ 


* * * 


BCC Qualifying Open Results 
The Berkeley Chess Club held its Qualifying Open 


The six finalists are: Richard Paige (1814), with 


ald Reents (2054) and Sean Fitzpatrick (1858) with 
5-2 each; Dorr Lovett (1750) with 44-2$; and Richard 


Hobbs (1923) with 4-2. 
prik (1777),who qualified with 4t-2%, when Kasprik 
could not play in the finals. 


April/May, 1979 


(Hobbs replaced Juergen Kas- 


} 
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Changes of address. This Magazine is not 


automatically forwarded--even when you noti- 
fy the post office. You must also notify us. 
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Places To Play in Northern California 


Note: This list comprises half of the North- 
ern California places to play. The other half 
will appear in the next issue, 


Kast Bay 

BERKELEY CC - Fridays, (pm-midnight, Berkeley YMCA 
2001 Allston Way. USCF-rated tourneys. John Larkins 
(415) 653-6529. 

CAPT. ANCHOVY'S CC (San Leandro) - Wednesdays, 
7pm, at Capt. Anchovy's Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. 
(Palma Plaza). Jerry Rogers (415) 276-5754. 

DISCOVERY BAY CC (Byron) - Just getting started. 
Contact Ed Marnell at (415) 276-5754, 

FREMONT CC - 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 7-11pm, Ohlone 
Rm, San Francisco Federal Savings, Fremont Blvd and 
Mowry Ave. Hans Poschmann (415) 656-8505. 


JAZZ SHOP CC (Oakland) - Wednesdays, 6-11pm, Satur- 
days and Sundays, 3-11 pm, 2340 Telegraph Ave. An at- 


tempt to establish a pay-by-the-day chess house (mas- 
ters and experts free). Michael Goudeau 65-5124, 

OAKLAND CHESS GROUP - Tuesdays, 7-11:30pm, 1969 
Park Blvd. Informal, free. John Larkins 653-6529. 

U.C. CAMPUS CC - Thursdays, 7pm-midnight, 4th fl, 
Student Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. 
Speed chess. Alan Benson (415) 843-0661. 

WALNUT CREEK CC - Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway 
(behind the library), 7:30pm. Saleh Mujahed. 


North Bay 

NAPA CC - Thursdays, 7-11pm, Napa Com Coll Cafe- 
teria. Bill Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

OCCIDENTAL CC - Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow 
Lizard Deli (behind Pannizzera's Mkt). Contact Moses 
Moon, Box 192, Occidental, CA 95465. 

ROSS VALLEY CC (San Anselmo) - Tuesdays, 7pm, San 
Anselmo Parks and Rec office, 1000 Sir Francis Drake 
Blvd. Art Marthinsen (415) 456-1540. 

SANTA ROSA CC - Fridays, 7-10pm, Barnett Hall, Rm 
142, Santa Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


North Coast 


MENDOCINO CC - Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Ho- 
tel Mendocino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Men- 
docino, CA 95460. 

UKIAH CC - Mondays 7-10:30pm, Senior Citizens Cen- 
ter, 497 Leslie St. Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


CAISSA CC (San Luis Obispo) - Calif. Polytechnic 
State Univ. George Lewis, A.S.I. Box 69 - Cal Poly, 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93407. 

MONTEREY CHESS CENTER - Monday thru Friday, 4:30- 
10pm, Sat-Sun, 2-10pm, 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacuf- 
ski (408) 372-9790. 

MORRO BAY CC - Thursdays, evening, St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church, Shasta and Driftwood. Ken Kiesel- 
horst, (805) 466-0580. 
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Check your expiration date. The numbers 
in the upper right hand corner of your mail- 
ing label show the month and year your sub- 
scription expires. ) 


* * * 


a CAM pus 
USSU 


Meets Thursday nights (7 p.m.), Student 
Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley campus. 
* * 7 * * * * * * * * * * * 
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The SUPERB/U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club is 
hosting the following events: 3rd Annual May Day 
Chess Tournament, May 19-20 and the June Amateur 
Chess Tourney, June 16-17. 






The "Berkeley Riots" chess team are playing 
their coast-to-coast matches in the Senate Cham- 
bers (Eshleman Hall, lst floor) on the U.C. Berk- 
eley campus. The "Riots" welcome spectator supp- 
ort on May 6th and June 3rd. Play begins between 
12 noon and 1:30 pn. 






The Club will have five-minute chess tourneys 
during the Spring quarter. Also, starting soon 
will be some very strong 5-minute with "Masters" 
only. See some of Berkeley's best compete. 












U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club Director Alan 
Benson, c/o SUPERB, 304 Eshleman Hal. 1d.Ge 
Berkeley, CA 94720. Telephone (415) 843-0661. 









BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 
200! ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY. CA 94704 


AN OFFER YOU CAN'T REFUSE. Play in your 
ist two-month rated~tournament for only a 
token 50¢! Then, if you like the club, be- 
come a member at $10 (adults) or $8 (jrs). 


(415) 653-6529 


John Larkins, Director. 
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5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 


Telephone: 
(415) 653-6529 


Chess Voice is published at least six 
times a year by the Northern California 
Chess Association. Single copies are 
available at $1 /issue from the editor 
or from DeLauer's News Agency (Oakland), 
Mac's Smoke Shop (Palo Alto), and the Gan- 
bit Game Stores (Berkeley and San Francis- 
co). Back issues are available for 75¢ 
each from the editor. 


The opinions expressed in this publi- 
cation are those of the editor, or of 
bylined contributors. They do not neces- 
sarily represent an official policy of 
the Northern California Chess Assoc. 


Scoresheets and annotated games sub- 
mitted for publication should be mailed 
to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hay- 
ward Daily Review, PO Box 3127, Hayward 
CA 94540. All other material should be 
sent to the editor at the above address. 


Chess Voice is a member of COSMEP 
(Committee of Small Magazine Editors and 
Publishers) and of AUSCJ (Association of 
U.S. Chess Journalists). 


Changes of address. If you move, the 
Post Office does not notify us, nor does 
it automatically forward your magazines. 
Send your new address, your old address, 
and your expiration date to Bryce Perry, 
826 Richardson Ct., Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


Copyright 1978 by John Larkins. 
All rights reserved except that any por- 
tion of this publication may be reprint- 
ed in any chess periodical of less than 
5,000 circulation so long as credit is 
given to the author (artist, photograph- 
er) and to Chess Voice. 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 


Fred Muollo 
John Larkins 
Bryce Perry 
John Larkins 
Mike Goodall 
Frank Hamaker 
Alan Benson, 
Mike Goodall, 
Jim Hurt, and 
Ted Yudacufski 
John Larkins 
Fred Muollo 
Hans Poschmann 
John Marx 
Frank Thornally 
Richard Fauber 
Jeffrey Dubjack 
Peter Prochaska 


Chairman: 
Vice-chairman: 
Treasurer: 
Chess Voice: 
Minutes: 
Memberships: 
Tournament 
Coordinators: 


Clearinghouse: 
Club matches: 
Championships: 
Youth: 
Masters: 

USCF Liason: 
Prisons: 

Past Chairman: 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter 
for Northern California. 


How To Become a CalChess Affiliate: 
Any Northern California chess club can 
become an affiliate for $5/year. This 
includes a subscription to Chess Voice 
and entitles the club te participate in 
CalChess team and individual champion- 
ships; 


Advertising Rates 


Pre-printed flyers--$25/issue. Can 
be up to 10"x15" in size. (Consider the 


advantages: you get the use of our ad- 
ress list, we do the addressing, and we 
pay the postage. Every chess club in 
Northern California and the great major- 
ity of active tournament players will 
see a copy.) 

Full-page ad--$40/issue. (Copy 
should be 8-3/4"x 114", not counting 
borders. Prepare for photocopying.) 

Half-page ad--$20/issue. (Copy 
should be 835" wide x 5%" high or dng" 
wide x 11%" high.) 

Quarter-page ad--$10/issue. 
should be 44" wide x 53" high.) 

Bighth-page_ad--$5/issue. (Copy 
should be 4;" wide x 3-3/4" high.) 

Classifieds--5¢/word. 

Reduced rates--Twenty percent off 
to any advertiser that uses the same 


amount of space in 6 consecutive issues 


(Copy 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE TO CHESS VOICE 


One-year subscription = $6. This in- 


cludes a Tournament Membership in Cal- 
Chess, the USCF state chapter for North- 
ern California. (CalChess Tournament 
Membership is required to participate in 
most of the major tournaments in this re- 
gion.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a 
reduced rate of $4/year. (Includes full 
CalChess Tournament Membership. 


Out-of-state residents (and Southern 
Californians) can subscribe for $5/year. 
(Includes Associate Membership in Cal- 
Chess, not good for weekend tourneys. ) 
This option is also available to Northern 
Californians who do not play in weekend 
tournaments. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue 
you want your subscription to start with: 
Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/Jul, Aug/Sep, Oct/ 
Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your 
old subscription runs out. (The month 
and year are in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of your mailing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, 826 Richard- 
son Court, Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: name, address and 
zip code, type of subscription (Regular 
= $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), 
birthdate (if junior), which issue to 
start with, and--optional--telephone nun- 
ber and occupation. 
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EDITOR: John Larkins 
GAMES & PHOTOS: Richard Shorman 


CONTRIBUTORS: R. E. Fauber, 
Alan Glasscoe, Michael Goodall, 
Robert Karch, IM George Kolta- 
nowski, NM Jay Whitehead. 
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MICHAEL SARLEY played on the 
Bay Area team which defeated a 
team from Mexico City. (See 
pages 30-31 for the game he was 
playing when this picture was 
taken.) The reflections from 
his glasses seem almost to be 
windows into his head--where 
his game is really being played. 


(Photo by Hugh Danaher, 
Courtesy Hayward Daily Review.) 
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TAL 
TEACHES 
CHESS 


This is the title of a book by Mikhail Tal and Victor 
Khenkin which will be published in English by Simon 
and Schuster. Commissioned by the publishers, it deals 
with methods of finding mate combinations and tactics 
in carrying them out. The book contains more than 
1,000 combinations. Many of them have added notably 
to the art of chess. 

This is an excerpt from the book. 


Followup to a Study 


There are cases where a Bishop is more effective. than a Queen, 
and not in any particular corner of the board, but in positions where 
the pieces have full freedom of movement. 


S. Kaminer, 1925 
(Ending of a Study) 


White to Play to Win 
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1. B-Q8ch! 
Black is forced to block the last free square for the King. 
. . P-KN4; 2. B-QRS5! : 

Black’s only move now is with his Queen (2. . . . P-KN5?; 3. 
B-Q8 mate), and not to all squares at that. He has to guard the next- 
to-last rank to prevent a Pawn move to KN3 mate, and also the K1 
square where the White Bishop can deliver a death blow. 

. . Q-K7; 3. B-QB7! 

That creates the danger of 4. B-KN3 mate, and keeps the sight 

on Q8 in case of the Black Pawn advance to KN4. 
. . Q-KB2; 4. B-Q6! 

This is the proper reply, because it preserves the possibility of 
going over to the Q8-KR4 diagonal. Black finds himself in a zuz- 
wang position. Keeping the KKt Pawn pinned and simultaneously 
protecting the KKt6 square is impossible for the Queen. 

. . Q-KB5ch. 

Black hopes that the continuation may be 5. BxQ, PxB, and a 
draw game will then be achieved. 

5. P-KN3ch, QxP; 6. BxQ mate. 

The idea expressed by S. Kaminer in the study is not abstract, 


and tournament practice is the best proof of this. 
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This position, reached in the game between Wachtel and Musiol in 
1953, looks even more favorable for Black, but he loses in one 
move! 

1. R-K5! 

There is the threat of 2. RxRch, PxR; 3. B-QB7 mate, and follow- 
ing a forced reply of 1. ... RxR; 2. BxR, there is no way to pro- 
tect the Black King from 3. B-QB3 mate or 3. B-QB7 mate (in case 


of 2. ... P-QN4). Therefore, Black resigns. 
_ 0 
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In case Black, in this ¢ game between Jung and Szabados in 1952, 
has time to reply with 1. . KB4, he can view the future hope- 
fully. But White already finds a familiar combination. 

1. BxN!, RxR; 2. QxRch!, KxQ; 3. B-KB6ch, P-KN4; 4. B-QB3! 

From this square the Bishop maintains control over two critical 
points—K1 and KB6. Black resigns, because any move leads to 
defeat. The Queen cannot abandon the next-to-bottom rank on ac- 
count of P-KN3 mate, while the reply to 4. . . . Q-KB7 will be 5. 
B-K5!, and to 4. .. . P-KN5, it will be 5. B-KB6 mate. We see an 
almost word-for-word repetition of the study. It is not precluded 
that the idea was borrowed from the combination in the game 
played between Schlechter and Meitner in 1899. 


eee. 

a ee 
w:nem 
m la 
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A 
2 
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1. P-KN4ch, PxP; 2. P(KR)xPch, K-KR5; 3. QxPch! QxQ; 4. K-KR2. 

Though Black has an extra Queen, mate by the Bishop on KB2 
cannot even be postponed. 

A chess player’s mind preserves ‘‘photos” of the most vivid posi- 
tions taken from practice and theory. In the top division of the USSR 
Chess League tournament in 1975, Mikhail Tal, playing the Btack 
pieces, subtly set a camouflaged trap for Yefim Geller. 


a 
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By JOHN LARKINS 


For the second straight year the Berkeley Riots 
are the Champions of the National Phone Chess League. 
The Riots are the only team to win the championship 
twice, and to win it in successive years. 


The National Phone Chess League, founded in 1976, 
is composed of teams representing 12 American cities 
which play inter-city matches by cross-country tele- 
Phone. . Most of the players are masters and most of 
the teams are led by a titled player. This year the 
four playoff teams from 1978 were given free entries, 
but the remaining eight teams were required to pay 
$800 entry fees. This money is used to defray tele- 
Phone expenses and to provide a modest prize fund. 


Here are the final team standings for the league's 
1979 season: 


NATIONAL PHONE CHESS LEAGUE 
FINAL STANDINGS 


Place 


ist 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
1ith 
12th 


Team 


Matches Games 


2% 
28* 


Berkeley Riots 

Los Angeles Stauntons 
Boston Volunteers 265* 
Washington Plumbers 25% 
West Covina Whiz, Kids 17% 
Cleveland Data Systems 208 
Westfield Colonials 20 
Westchester Squares 175 
Somerset Franklinites 

Atlanta Kings 

Berwick Bay Browns 

Phoenix Ramada Rooks 


* = Includes two playoff matches 





The league's regular season consisted of a six- 
round Swiss System tournament which determined the 
qualifiers for four playoff spots open to the top 
two teams in each of two divisions. The playoff 
teams this year were the Washington Plumbers and Bos- 
ton Volunteers (first and second in the eastern di- 
vision) and the Los Angeles Stauntons and Berkeley 
Riots (tied for first in the western division). 

In the first playoff game, Berkeley was matched 
against Washington, led by young IM Mark Diesen, and 
came away the victors without losing a single game. 


Berkeley -- 4 SEMI-FINALS Washington -- 2 


IM John Grefe (2446) 1-0 IM Mark Diesen (2487) 
IM Julio Kaplan (2443) 3-3 Mark Ginsburg (2355) 
Paul Whitehead (2394) 1-0 Steve Odendahl (2343) 
IM N. deFirmian (2393) 1-0 John Meyer (2340) 

Jay Whitehead (2391) 0-1 Larry Kaufman (2325) 
Paul Cornelius (2369) $-$ Richard deLaune (2308) 


In the match for the championship, the Riots were 
paired against their traditional Southern California 
rivals, the Los Angeles Stauntons. The Stauntons, 
led by Jack Peters and Julius Loftsson held even on 
the top two boards, won board 3, but lost the match 
on the bottom three boards. (Prior to this match, 
each team had won once and drawn twice in their in- 
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Berkeley Retains National Championship | 


PAUL CORNELIUS (left) and JOHN GREFE (right) were 
among the mainstays of the winning Berkeley Riots s 


phone chess team. (Photos by Richard Shorman.) 





tra state rivalry.) 


Berkeley -- 4 FI 
GM L.Christiansen (2486) 
IM John Grefe (2446) 

IM Julio Kaplan (2443) 
Paul Whitehead (2394) 

IM N. deFirmian (2393) 
Paul Cornelius (2369) 


= 
m= 
wn 


Los eles -- 2 
Jack Peters (2425) 
Julius Loftsson (2345) 
Frank Street (2304) 
Steve Jones (2303) 
Robert Salgado (2291) 
Carl Pilnick (2164) 


re fi: Dimless 
O00 FARE 


The Berkeley team's winning season should have 
come aS no surprise, since it draws upon a large an 
group of masters residing in and around the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area--one of the strongest chess regions 
in the country. The Riots had four titled players 
and eight other masters to draw from. The team field- 
ed three international. masters for most of its match- 
es and was able to add Grandmaster Christiansen for 
the championship match. Indeed, the Berkeley team i@ 
was higher rated than its opponents on at least five 
out of six boards in every match they played--except 
one. (In that one, with each team higher rated on 
three boards, they lost to Cleveland.) 

The exact distribution of the prize money has yet 
to be determined, but the Riots team is expecting to 
divide among themselves about $1,000. Like Super ¢@ 
Bowl champions, each team member gets a certain nun- 
ber of shares depending upon how many rounds he has 
played. 


The championship team was sponsored by the Associ- 
ated Students of the University of California (Berke- 
ley) and by CalChess. The organizer/director is Alan g@ 
Benson and Dennis Fritzinger is the team captain. 
Helping as phone runners were: Randy Feliciano, Mike 
Goodall, Mike Donald, Joe Ruggiero, Richard Hobbs, 
and Michael Sarley. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESULTS BERKELEY RIOTS -- 1979 INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE RECORDS: 








) The best seasonal re- Rai R42 Ra3 RAY RAD Rd6 S/F FIN | Score _% Rds 
cords were those of Nick 4 GM L.Ghristiansen (2486) - - - - - - 7 Ht {=One2 1.000 1 
deFirmian (6-1) and Den- 2 IM John Grefe (2446) ey) eno2 fase 4 ; 4° at 7-13 750. 6 
nis The Fritz (4-0). 3 IM Julio Kaplan (2443) Gio eked a ce ee ne hen See ee ree ae 

Paul Cornelius played l) IM Nick deFirmian (2393) 0 - 1 14 1 1 1 1 6-1 857 7 
in every round. Other 5 Leonid Stolyarov (2427) Cbs AcO eco! = ieee oa 0-1 .000 6 
' workhorses were Kaplan 6 Paul Whitehead (2394) oO - =e Osn 2S ed A 34-25 86. 583 6 
and deFirmian (7 rounds) 7 Jay Whitehead (2391) Looe ca dpe ORES oa = Oe g50 e500 = ol 
and Grefe and Paul White- 8 Paul Cornelius (2369) Lipid romper sO= Eel Sin Oil ya3h 6563 8B 
head (6 rounds). 9 Dennis Fritzinger (2356) 1 1 - 1 4 2 - = 0m 130008" 
The team's overall 10 Craig Mar (2287) eg the Jee oe koe 1-1 500 2 
winning percentage (.615) 41 Paul Enright (2215) = i ee ae ee ii 5004 
was slightly lower than 12 Bob Hammie (2141) SS Oe =, ge ee 0-1 .000) = 
’ eee ees pone Match scores: 2% 3¢ 3° UE BE 4 4 | 29b-182 .615°~ 8 
Berkeley -- 4s ROUND FOUR Westchester -- 15 Berkeley -- 4 ROUND SIX Boston -- 2 
IM John Grefe (246) 1.4 IM Michael Rohde (2426) IM John Grefe (2446) +3 IM N. Weinstein (2471) 
TM Julio Kaplan (2443) 1-0 Robert Sulman (2218) IM Julio Kaplan (2443) 2-2 John Frankle er 
, Paul Whitehead (2394) 1-0 Dan Samuels (2205) Paul Whitehead (2394) i-£ Alan Savage (2291 
$ IM N. deFirmian (2393) 1-0 Douglas Grant (2153) IM N. deFirmian (2393) 1-0 Jirome Bono 2282) 
Paul Comnelius (239) 0-1 Steve Chachakis (2123) Paul Cornelius (2369 1-0 Larry Tapper (2206) 
Dennis Fritzinger (2356) 1-0 Mike Blechar (2008) Craig Mar (2286) 11 Dan Harrington (2203) 
Berkeley -- 33 ROUND FIVE Washington -- 23 hoes Se ae 
IM John Grefe (2446) 4-0 IM Mark Diesen (2487) Just Another Paranoid 
L Paul Whitehead (2394) 0-1 John Meyer (2340) Botvinnik was accused of paranoia because of 
¥ IM N. deFirmian a 1-0 Richard Delaune (2308) the strict precautions he used to take concerning 
Jay Whitehead (2391 0-1 Robin Spital (2251) the thermos bottle for refreshment he would bring 
Paul Cornelius (2369) 11 Robert Eberlein (2235) +o matches. Allegedly, he was fearful of being drug- 
Dennis Fritzinger (2356) 1-0 Ken Clayton (2195) ged during an important game! | 


@ 
Bl Bee) eee | hme CI 
WV WGC WEE Wy WG WE IS WW S . \ 
FREE SIMULTANEOUS EXHIBITION -- 45 Boards ‘ 
\ featuring 
_ : EW . “See International Grandmaster PETER BIYIASAS 
wr along with National Masters 
N ‘ George Kane and Dennis Fritzinger 
(@ This is the 3rd annual PRESENTED BY 
"CHALLENGE THE MASTERS’ VALLCO FASHION PARK 
National Chess Day event 10123 N. Wolfe Road, Cupertino 
Prizes: $10 gift certificate for a win. Location: West of Highway 280 on Wolfe Road 
‘@ $5 gift certificate for a draw. in the mall area of Vallco Fash- 
aaa ji F 
Time: 11 am to 5 pm. Advanced regis- Lon \ars Sone Sushoche Se 
tration at 10:30 am. 
: Play the Control Data chess compu- 
: Format: Each master will handle 15 boards. ter "XENARBOR IV", programmed by 
Play as often as time allows with Don Miller, and operated by Na- 
- any one of them. You have choice tional Master Harry Radke. 
ny@ of color. 





Co-sponsored by the 


FREE SIMUL 


Information: 
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Santa Clara Chess Club 


FREE SIMUL 


John A. Sumares (408) 296-5392. 
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Bay Area vs. Mexico City 


A rare intercultural chess event took place at Cal 
State, Hayward on April 25. A 34-member team from 
the National Politechnic Institute of Mexico met a 
pick-up team of players from all around the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area and went down to a lop-sided 295-44 
defeat. The vistors from Mexico City had asked to 
play the strongest possible Bay Area team and were 


pleased to win the top two boards in the friendly 
competition. 


Much of the credit for the meticulous organzation 
of this hastily-scheduled match should go to Greg 
Humphrey of the Cal State, Hayward Student Activities 
Office. Through his efforts, a memorable event was 
created with less than nine days advance notice. 
Proof that where there's a will, there's a way. 

Bi-lingual former World Junior Champion Julio Ka- 
plan acted as master of ceremonies, while Mike Good- 
all performed the duties of match director. Notable 
visitors included International Master John Grefe, 
USCF Pacific Region Vice-President Alan Benson, and 
CalChess Chairman Fred Muollo. 


The flavor of the match has been captured in an 
article by Pat Craig, "Two cultures meet on the chess 
board" (see page 31.) which has been reprinted from 
the Hayward Daily Review. 

The photo at the bottom of page 31 shows the Bay 
Area team assembled before the match. In the back- 
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24 Rh3 Qh3!? RUY LOPEZ (Expanded notes contributed by Alfonso Ferriz) 

2 Nf3 Nc6 25 gh Ne5 oe Sereee ri es ? (a) Usual is 8 Nbd2 followed by Nf1, etc. 

3Bb5 6 26Kh1 = Rh3 White: Alfonso Ferriz (b) Black’s voluntary surrender of the center has left White 

40-0 Bg7 27 Qf1!(i) Rh5 Black: Leonid Stolyarov with a slight edge. 

53 d6 28 Qg2(j) c6 (Notes by the winner) (c) But this pawn advance weakens Black’s kingside. 

6 d4 Bd7 29 Rg1 Rg5 (d) eo stands pope segs a2 : 

7 Rel Nge7 30 Qe4(k) Ke7 YB WHE Zr (e) If Black plays 15...Bd4 instead, then White recaptures 

8 Na3!?(a) 0-0 31 Rg5(1) fg z Y we a7 with 16 Qd4, threatening mate at g7. 

9 Bg5 hé 32Qb4 = b6 Gxo4 » (f) A little stronger would have been 19...Qg5. 
10 Bc6 Bc6 33 Kg2 Rts fell, Dowell ke (g) Accepting White’s pawn offer by 21 . . .Qf5 only makes it 
11 Bh4 ed?! 34 Qa4 Rf5 harder for Black to survive after 22 Rf1. 

12 Nd4 Bd7 35 Qa7 Nd7 (h) Black’s best chance is 22. . . Rag8, although White main- 
13 f4(b) g5?(c) 36 Qa8 c5 tains his pull in any event. ; 
14 fg(d) Ng6 37 Qh8 Re:? (i) A catastrophe would be 27 Rel? on account of the crushing 
15 gh Qh4(e) 38 Kf3 c4? rejoinder 27 .. .NF3!, and Black wins. a 
16 hg Kg7 39 h4l(m) g4 iY; 4 ( J) Gor to eat up Black’s queenside pawns beginning 
17 Nf5 BIS 40 Ke6 = Nf6 . YG" Y ‘Yen’ with 29 Qb7. 
ae a ao le i yy A eg Z a . ee ae ose ap here (40 moves in two hours) 
Qh5(f 42 Qc8 R GY DH 1 . 
ss aS 16 2 43 os cod a we S (m) Black’s last two moves have been pointless, allowing 
21 Re3 Rh8(g) 44 Kg4 Ke6 White to achieve a winning position by advancing his outside 
Nc4!?(h 45 Qe4 Resi a5 pawn, 
= eae xfs " a cee Position after 15 gh (n) Nothing can be done to hold back the march of the pawn. 


ground are the American and Mexican flags, plus a 
somewhat out-of-date, but handsome, National Chess 
Day banner. (Photo by Shorman.) 

The photo on this page of Stolyarov and Ferrig sine 
lustrates the attention to detail that went into the 
organization of the match: Frisco Del Rosario was 
the calligrapher who produced name plates for all 
the contestants. 

Two of the best games, with notes by the winners, 
follow. (Sarley's picture is on the cover.) 









TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENSE 
White: Jaime Vasquez (1950) 
Black: Michael Sarley (2018) 
(Notes by the winner) 
— ee 


1 _e4 e5, 2 Nf3 Nc6, 3 Bet Nf6, 4 Ned a ; 
5 exd5 Nd4i? (the Fritz variation), 6 c3 
b5, 7 Be2t!. 
A move not in the books. The main line 1s 7 Bir 
Nxd5, 8 cxd4 Qxe5, 9 Bxb5+ Kd8, 10 Qf3 Bb7. Was 
this an error or an improvement? Was I being lured 
south-of-the-border? 
7+. .Nxe2, 8 Qxe2 Qxd5, 9 ab Qxg2, 10 Qxe5+ 
Be?7, 11 Qxb5+ Bd7, 12 Qfl. 
So, Black is a pawn down. His compensation lies in 
his ability to exert maximum pressure in minimum 
time. Fortune-cookie chess. 


12...Qb7!, 13 Rei h6!, 14 Nh3. 
Now Qg2 is prevented, since the knight would fall af- 
ter the exchange of queens. 


14...0-0-0, 15 b3 Rhe8, 16 Be} c5!, 17 Na2 
exdH, 18 cxd4 Bb4. [See diagram./ 


The point: ...Bxd2+/...Qb4+/ mT TE 
Cem at o 


.. BES5+, 0 a 2 
19 Nf4 Ne4, 20 0-0-0 As) Yt A 
Yy 






















oat Vs 4 lle 
Ne}, 21 Rel Ba3+ Be Uy Ud, YG 
Ke2 BP5+, 23 Na3 Nxa2. ee a 
“a | 


White must lose a piece now. oe 
If 24 Kdl, then Qb5, 25 Ne5 Gs Wa. 
ay Y 









Ne3 mate. What follows is a 
time-scramble king hunt. 
24 Net Nb4t+, 25 Ka2 
Nxd3, 26 Rail Bo4+, 27 
Ke2 Nf4+, 28 Kf3 (north 
-of-the-border) 29 Kxf4 Qe, 






Wy, 
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Two cultures meet on the chess board 


By PAT CRAIG 


HAYWARD — Sombreros — that’s the first 
thing most Americans buy when they visit Mexi- 
co. 
So it seems only natural that Mexicans visiting 
the United States for the first time would be 
interested in obtaining native headgear. 

That probably explains why many members of 
the Instituto Politechnico Nacional Chess Team 
were wearing baseball caps, with the logos of 
Chevrolet and International Harvester on them, 
when they stopped at California State University, 
Hayward, last night. 

About half of the 35-member team were wear- 
ing the American-style hats. 

“No, they’re not a fad in Mexico,” said team 
captain Alfonso Ferriz. “They just bought them in 
shops here while we were touring.” 

The headgear, combined with the serapes many 
of the Mexican players wore, gave Cal State’s 
cafeteria a strange culture-mix look last night as 


the team waited for the chess tournament to start. 

Team members snapped photos of each other, 
and their American opponents, as they lounged in 
the school’s coffee house. 

Ferriz says the purpose of the team’s bus tour, 
which has been going on through California for the 
past several weeks, is to promote understanding 
and cultural exchange. 

But he has trouble stifling a grin when he talks 
about how well his team has done — they beat the 
University of California, San Diego, and Califor- 
nia State University, Los Angeles, and lost a close 
match to a combined University of California, Los 
Angeles-University of Southern California team. 

“We have some very good players — 10 ex- 
perts, 10 class A players and 15 class B players,” 
he said. “Chess is becoming more and more 
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popular in Mexico.” 

Last night’s competition was probably the 
toughest the team will face on its tour. Since Cal 
State doesn’t have its own team, the school, led by 
activities intern Greg Humphrey, rounded up a 
team of what amounted to 35 of the best amateur 
chess players in the Bay Area, who eventually 
beat the Mexican team by a score of 29% to 4'2. 

“That’s what Ferriz said he wanted, some good 
players,” Humphrey said. “And we were able to 
do it, even though we had only nine days to put the 
whole thing together. I was on the phone 24 hours 
a day. I h@ven’t slept in a week.” 

Humphrey, a student at Cal State and a basket- 
ball player, appeared to be running a fast break 
through the cafeteria as he worked at putting last- 
minute details together. 

“Boards, we need more boards,” he shouted — 
and someone went after boards. “Are there 
enough clocks? I told the people they were to 
bring clocks.” 

Meanwhile, the event was beginning to shape up 
— pairings were up on a chart at the front of the 
coffee house. The top several tables paired Mexi- 
can names with names that seemed more Europe- 
an than American as the host read off the 
pairings. 

“When are we going to get to the REAL 
Americans?” joked a guy to his friend in the back 
of the room. 

The top-seeded American player was Leonid 
Stolyarov of San Francisco — via Russia. 

“He doesn’t speak a lot of English,” said one 
tournament official. “But he’s a hell of a chess 
player.” 

Language, though, didn’t seem to make much 
difference — you don’t have to speak the same 
language to play. 

“Chess has always been the vehicle of friend- 
ship between people of different countries,” said 
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Jilio Kaplan, the 1967 junior world chess cham- 
pion, who served as master of ceremonies last 
night. 

Kaplan introduced each of the players, and 
invited them up onto a small stage at one corner 
of the coffee house. Each of the Mexican players 
was given a packet of information on Cal State, 
and a flower as he stepped up on stage. 

“We wanted this to be sort of a festival as well 
as a chess match,” Humphrey said. “We wanted to 
make it nice for them.” 

But when the formalities ended, the team got 
down to business quickly. Tables had been set up 
in another room across the hall, and the chess 
games began. The laid-back, hail-fellow at- 
mosphere of the coffee house turned quickly into 
underplayed tension as the players grimaced and 
wrung their hands over the chess boards. 

Some of the games took more than four hours 
to complete — and four hours is a long time to 
concentrate. 

Between moves, players would often get up 
from their chairs and walk around the room, 
looking at the other games, or out the window at 
the view across the bay. But there was always this 
distracted look on their faces — concentration, 
one observer said. 

“They may look calm on the outside,” he said. 
“But inside, they are tense — their brains are 
really working, trying to figure out what they are 
going to do.” 

Members of the team, who are mostly in their 
mid-20s, stayed in Hayward homes and churches 
overnight. They traveled to San Jose for another 
match today, and then it’s back to Mexico City and 
school. 


In a few days, they'll be seeing a lot of Chevy 
hats around the old instituto, and, despite the 
defeat here, the Mexican players will have some 
pleasant memories of their visit. 
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by R.E, FAUBER 


[. the 19th century Paul Masson liked to call it 
simply "my mountain", and now every year it hosts a 
tournament which is one of the pinnacles of open 
chess competition, the Paul Masson American Class 
Championships. Played outdoors, it is truly the 
most open of all the Swisses. 

It is more than a tournament; it is an event. 
People come from all over the country to play. For 
some it is their only tournament of the year. They 
bring their families, and the Masson grounds fill 
with frisky children and patient dogs, who only hope 
their masters choose to kibitz some game in the 
shade. 

The chess widows and widowers sip wine during the 
periodic tastings of French Colombard and Gamay Rosé 
and seek one another out: "You don't play chess? 
Great! Neither do I. We have something in common." 
In the parking lot some people nap in their cars. 
One particular tableau of exhaustion was a wife who 
left the door open and dangled an arm gracefully by 
the side of the auto as she snoozed. 


j ust getting to the old stone winery, now a non- 
operating historic landmark of Paul Masson's past, 
is an experience. One drives the twists of Saratoga 
Avenue beneath a canopy of tall trees and then turns 
abruptly right to ascend a trail of curves and turns 
Which make the street below seem like a freeway by 
comparison. 

The security guards at the main gate come over to 
your car and ask, "Chess player?" Sometimes an af- 
firmative response merits a little salute as they 
wave you on up the Masson mountain. 

It is all first-gear corkscrew turns to the vine- 
ringed plateau parking lot, already glinting from 
the sun dancing off the roofs of hundreds of cars. 


Tee year the weather for the tourney was balmy 
and clear, the most temperate weather yet for the 
players. Standing on the slope at the edge of the 
parking lot afforded a practically smogless panorama 
of the valley below, all the way to the hills around 
Santa Cruz. 

There is a brief hike to the tourney site, a two- 
tiered arrangement which has the masters and experts 
playing under the deep shade of ancient trees while 
the the lower rated players compete down a hill, 
where the sun can be particularly brutal at noon and 
only getting a board with well-placed umbrellas keeps 
you from becoming fried fish. Mighty Max Burkett has 
characterized the Masson Class Championships as a 
matter of playing in "the jungle" or "the pit". 

For most of the B-players, though, the afternoon 
rounds provide ideal conditions. The sun dips be- 
hind the winery, and there is perfect, cooling shade. 
Until recently there was also the ambrosial aroma 
of aging dessert wines still kept in the original 
winery. 

Being a class tournament, the Masson unites play- 
ers of every different stripe. There are the inevi- 
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The Paul Masson American Class Championships 


table prizehunters, who drop 
out immediately after their 
score is less than perfect. 
There are occasional players 
who "decided to see how good 
I really am by going up against serious competition", 
The women players marvel at the numbers of their own 
sex present. "Hey, I hope they all aren't wives!", 
one female player exclaimed gladly. 


Tie typical chess player is thrifty when not out- 
right cheap, but it is nice to meet old friends again 
over a glass of wine. Since, at Masson, the wine is 
free, it is paradise. 

At most tournaments a glance discloses who has 
won and who has lost in the last round. At Masson 
the losers and winners are all smiling; it is that 
friendly an atmosphere and--what with the shifting 
sun, occasional breezes, the evening chill, and the 
irrepressible conversational burble of the milling 
crowds--a site with an excuse for every conceivable 
chess blunder. 

At most tournaments the masters are impatient to 
get their games under way. At the beginning of one 
round of the Masson they were chatting and exchanging 
stories of chess in far-off lands more than 10 min- 
utes after they could have started their clocks. The 
late arrivers paid a small penalty in time. 


Te most emotional players in the Masson Champ- 
ionships are the B-players. Most of the time they 
enjoy the game, understand most of its subtleties, 
and can appreciate beauty. But here there was good 
money at stake. A touch of the sun, a glass of 
French Colombard, and a good score sets some of them 
dreaming out loud about going to Yugoslavia to win a 
master title. 

I heard one B-player lament, "I don't mind losing, 
but it's the way I've been losing." It can be the 
pits for a B-player when he loses at the Masson. 

For E-players it is a Cinderella weekend. The 
sheep become wolves, and they can be heard to howl 
at the board in their quest for blood money. This 
is the noisiest locale in the tourney: "I think 
that's mate," one E-player announced in a loud voice 
as though to cow everyone within hearing distance. 
"But are you sure?" his opponent wanted to know. 

The good sports among the E-players like the game 
for itself and appreciate having about equal competi- 
tion for the first time in their lives. They bemoan 
the fact that "some people are playing for the 
prizes. They study. It takes the fun out of it." 


j t is a great tournament and a great get-togeth- 
er. I myself ran into two old chess cronies, one of 
whom I had not seen for 20 years and another I had 
not seen for 13, who was coming back to chess after 
a five-year absence. 

During the tourney the players and I shared a 
thousand quips about the extreme incompetence of the 
tournament directors. That will always be the way of 
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those who want to make the time control rather than Mike Goodall, Jim Hurt, Hans Poschmann, Ken Stone, 

forfeit someone who does not. In fact the directing and Ted Yudacufski. They treated players of all 

crew handled the mob scene and the constant harrying strengths with courtesy and fairness. 

to which the players subjected them with good grace x * & 

and dispatch. In winning the master section ahead of two grand- 
Bryce Perry was the king-pin who made it work by masters, Bay Area favorites Nick deFirmian and Paul | 

his untiring advance labors as well as keeping his Whitehead played some exciting chess, chess as beau- 

team of assistants working in harness. His collabor- tiful as the playing site. Here are my notes to two 


ators were: Bill Bates, Alan Benson, Mike Donald, 


of their games. 





c6 be, 10 Qxa7 RbS, 11 Bd3 Firmian's idea is temporarily to 
Queen's Pawn Game Bd6, 12 O- = 0-0, 13 ely e5. cede a pawn but to win one of the 
White: Craig Mar ao 


Black: Paul Whitehead 





In his game with Dennis Fritzing- 
er (see page for the loser's 
notes), Whitehead cooly rebuffed 
the bubbling ideas of the Fritz 
with calm logic and scintillating 








White's queen may have gotten her- 
self to a nunnery, but she isn't 
turning any tricks. Here 14 Qa 
c5, 15 Qa7 ch, 16 Be2 ah, 17 Nal 
Nxe4, 18 Bxc4 Be5, 19 Qa6 Rb6, 20 
Qa7 Rf£6 puts the bag on the old 
bag. 





center pawns while gaining an ad- 
vantage in development because 
White's king obstructs his rook. 
Illustrative of this theme is the 
line 11 Ncexe4 de, 12 Nxe4 Qh4, 14 
13 Ng3 Nc6, 14 Be3 RFd8, 15 Ne2 
Nxe5. Still, can't White keep 
the center closed and go after 





* tactics--proving he is a creative aa 7 ae - 2 3 we ue the king with 11 Qgit? 
player too. In the present game a Me ao Ne 11 Qd3 c5, 12 a3 Bxc3, 13 be 
he gives a little lesson in how Ep oper een Toe £5, 14 £3 Nc6, 15 Kgl cd! 
to gambit a pawn for a lead in ies" a fee SP), 22 Net 
development. : S: 
1 a4 nee 2.Nc3 45, 3 Bed 
Nbd?, 4 N£3 c5, 5 Bxf6 Nxf6, 
» 6 de 6 ay Ba7!, Be 
a 7d) Bazi, Sed Nimzoindian Defense 
ae White: Batchelder 
Black: deFirmian 
i du Nf6, 2 ct e6, 3N o5 Bet 
e3 bi bo, 5 Ne2 “Ne2 Bab, Ng3_ 0-0, | 
e eee 9 Kxf1 | 
; ed, 10 e5 Ne4!? | 
eaters Black has constant threats after 
For many years deFirmian was a 16 fe fe!, 17 Qal a3, 18 Be3 ad. | 
very talented but very quiet A possible continuation is 19 cd 
player who conceded too many draws Nxd4, 20 Ra2 Qd5, 21 Ra2 Qxe5-- 
to weaker opponents because he did threatening a vicious ...Ne2. If 
BUU"R See, we Beebe. eee pea 20 Rb1, then ...Qa5 and White can- 
A his drive for his International oe eas 
er ; ; tee not improve his position: 21 h3 
This variation is supposed to be Master title, however, deFirmian Qxe5, 22 Kh2 Rac8!, 23 Rf1 Rc2 
a Mar specialty. But he should began to put an edge on his chess oly Ref B+ Kxt8 25 Qfl+ NE3+ : 
admit that he has blown it since and now he cuts up his competi- i 
9 Nat Qa5+. His least awkward tion. 16 cd £4, 17 Ne2 Qh4, 18 g3 
alternative is 9 Bb5, but he pre- Book in this very main line for fe (if 19 hg Qxhi+, 20 Kxhi 
fers being tactically lost to be- years has been 10...Ne8, with Nf2+), 19 fe g2, 20 Q83 gh=Qt, 
@ ing positionally busted. White rated slightly better. De 21 Kxhi Qxe4+, 22 Resigns. 
CO-WINNERS OF THE 1979 PAUL MASSON 
(Photo by Shorman) 
(* Nick deFirmian (left) and Paul Whitehead (right) 
tied for 1ist-2nd place in the Master Section. Tied 
for 3rd-4th were Larry Christiansen and John Grefe. 
Peter Biyiasas, Perry Youngworth and William Batch- 
elder tied for 5th-7th. 
-For complete results of the Masson, see page 51. 
Whitehead's win put an untitled player ahead of 


* two grandmasters (Christiansen and Biyiasas) and 
two international masters (Grefe and Kaplan). De- 
Firmian recently completed his norms for the inter- 
national master title. 
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THE GRAPEVINE 


by the editor 





YASSER SEIRAWAN is the new U. S. Junior Champion. 
JOEL BENJAMIN, PERRY YOUNGWORTH and SERCET KUDRIN 
tied for 2nd-4th. Seirawan will play in the World 
Junior Championship in Skien, Norway this summer, 
where he will probably encounter GARY KASPAROV, the 
rising young Soviet star. Ina special playoff with 
Benjamin and Youngworth, Kudrin won a trip to the 
U.S. Open, the second place prize. San Francisco's 
JAY WHITEHEAD tied for 5th-6th with 34-34. PAUL 
WHITEHEAD was invited, but declined to play. This 
was the strongest ever U.S. Junior, with an average 
rating of 2386. 


* * * 


The long-awaited next USCF RATING SUPPLEMENT is 
now being promised for early August. The newly-pur- 
chased USCF computer is now on line and working to 
reduce the huge backload of unrated tournaments that 
accummulated while all USCF records were being trans- 
lated into a different computer language. 

How did things get into this mess? For several 
years the USCF rented time on a computer with a very 
special machine language. (As one computer special- 
ist explained it to me, this language was as exotic 
among computer languages as a local dialect of Urdu.) 
When the company that owned the machine went out of 
business, it put the USCF temporarily out of the rat- 
ing business. In the six-month shut dow period, 
many ratings have become quite inaccurate; new mem- 
bers have received no ratings, and memberships have 


dropped off. 
x * 


After only six months, RICHARD MEYERSON has re- 
signed as USCF Staff Director "for personal reasons". 
(Informed sources tell me he was originally hired as 
a compromise candidate, did not pan out, and was ask- 
ed to resign.) He has been replaced by GERARD DULLEA 
who will change back to the old title of Executive 
Director, made go well knom by Ed Edmundson. North- 
ern California's PETER PROCHASKA remains as his sec- 
ond in command. Everyone I have spoken to who knows 
Dullea has recommended him, and there seems to be a 
general feeling that the right man for the USCF's 
top job may, belatedly, have been found. 


* * * 


There has been considerable talk among chess or- 
ganizers about the need for corporate sponsorship of 
tournaments. JOHN SUMARES of Santa Clara has actual- 
ly done something about it. He has organized a five- 
day tourney with a $7,000 guaranteed prize fund for 
March 5-9 (just before Lone Pine) in San Jose. The 
tournament is being co-sponsored by the Le Baron Ho- 
tel (site) and Mirassou Vineyards (prize fund). 

This LeBaron Open will even have complimentary wine 
tasting a la Paul Masson. (Full details will be ap- 
pearing in subsequent issues.) 


* * * 


Grandmaster LARRY CHRISTIANSEN recently placed 
Second in the Capablanca Memorial tournament held 
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in Cienfuegos, Cuba May 22-June 8. The winner was 
GM EVGENY SVESHNIKOV of the Soviet Union. Christi- 
ansen is the first American player to participate 
in a Cuban tournament since Castro took power there, 


* * * 


JULIUS LOFTSSON and VINCENT McCAMBRIDGE became 
Co-Champions of Southern California by tying for top 
honors in the 16-player round robin state champion- 
ship held at the Chess Set in Hollywood. 


* * * 


Shortly after winning the 
Montreal grandmaster tourna- 
ment, World Champion ANATOLY 
KARPOV met in Las Vegas with 
WALTER BROWNE (right). They 
agreed to play a single game 
for a $50,000 prize. The 
game will have a super-fast 
time control: one hour to each 
player for all his moves. 
(This will be the first major 
application of LARRY EVANS' 
pioneering suggestion that 
top level chess be speeded up 
to avoid adjournments and loss 
of spectator interest.) The 
format is designed as an attractive package for TV 
coverage. The event is scheduled for September 8 or 
9 at Caesar's Palace in Las Vegas. 





* * * 


USCF President GARY SPERLING is learning how the 
other half lives. Hlected last year on a reform 
Slate that was highly critical of establishment pro- 
cedures, Sperling has now become the leader of the 
establishment and is beginning to encounter similar 
criticism. A group of eastern-based dissenters, 
with former Policy Board member BILL GOICHBERG prom- 
inant among them, has placed several motions on the 
agenda of the USCF Annual Meeting aimed directly at 
Sperling. One motion seeks to censure his conduct 
of his office; another seeks to cut down on his writ- 
ing in CL&R; still others seek to remove him from at 
least two of his three FIDE offices. The supporters 
of these motions include former USCF Vice-President 
FRED TOWNSEND (whom Sperling defeated for President) 
and DENIS BARRY, former President of the New Jersey 
State Chess Federation. 

Sperling's most recent colum in CL&R deplores such 
internal dissent and disloyal opposition (June, page 
375). In a delicious Alice-in-Wonderland quote, he 
soberly notes that "the problem cited by the outgoing 
staff last summer (the "growing tendency in the Fed- 
eration toward divisiveness and hostility')...remains 
paramount". Has he forgotten that this citation 
comes from a letter of resignation in which the for- 
mer New Windsor staff was specifically protesting 
the divisiveness and hostility they felt was genera- 
ted by the election campaign of Sperling and his co- 
candidates? Or is it just that the shoe is now on 
the other foot? 


x 3 * 
Meanwhile, back in New Jersey, a more violent form 
of chess warfare has broken out. In the election for 


officers of the New Jersey State Chess Federation, a 
slate backed by DENIS BARRY and TONY COTTELL was run- 
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ning against a slate backed by SUSAN BENOIT and LEROY 
DUBEK. Each has charged the other with gross viola- 
tions of fair election practices--and, apparently, 
both are right. 

One side tried to assure victory by enrolling sup- 
portive new members from outside the state. (An en- 
tire New York chess club was signed up. Even North- 
ern California's RICHARD FAUBER was approached.) The 
other side is alleged to have bought memberships for 
people who don't even play chess. (A six-month-old 
infant was signed up as a voting member--along with 
assorted other wives, children, and neighbors. There 
was also a case of 22 voting members having the same 
address--a house with only three bedrooms.) Shortly 
before the election Susan Benoit withdrew as a candi- 
date in order to "pursue the improprieties" perpre- 
trated by her opponents, who swept the election. 


* * ¥* 


Why all this fuss over these minor offices? The 
final answer to this question is not in yet, but it 
appears that the real battle had more to do with USCF 
than with New Jersey politics. Both Tony Cottell and 
Susan Benoit are interested in being reelected to the 
Policy Board at the next election. But the voters 
would probably reject continuing to have two PB mem- 
bers from the same state, and would tend to support 
whichever one had the endorsement of their state as- 
sociation. Thus control of the NJSCF is seen as a 
prerequisite to national office. 

The matter becomes even more complicated if it in- 
volves, as it appears to, an anti-establishment Cot- 
tell-Barry-Goichberg-Townsend axis versus an estab- 
lishment Benoit-Dubeck-Sperling axis. 

Even GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI was inadvertantly dragged 
into this maelstrom when Cottel's side invited him 
to a testimonial dinner in his honor and Sperling at- 
tempted to schedule a last-minute PB meeting that 
would have prevented his attendance. (It was sugges- 
ted that Kolty's attendance would somehow legitimize 
the victory of the Cottell slate.) 
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CHECK THOSE T-SHIRTS 


T-shirts with art work and 
messages are a growing American 
fad. And chess-related ones are 
being encountered ever more fre- 
quently at weekend tournaments. 


Karen Van Hook (left) is 
wearing one that says: "Don't 
bother me; I'm watching chess." 

Karen is a student of Richard 
Shorman in Russian and chess. 


An unidentified player at the 
UC Berkeley Fall Quarter Swiss 
(center) sports a T-shirt brought 
back from the Phillipines after | 
the Karpov-Korchnoi match. 


One of the most apt of the T- 
shirts (unpictured) is worn by 
the well-known Washington master | 
Viktors Pupols. It reads, simp- 
ly: "I'm a middle-aged Latvian". 


-- Photos by Shorman 


WHAT'S SPECIAL ABOUT THIS ISSUE? 


This copy incorporates both the Jun/Jul 
and Aug/Sep issues into one “double issue" 
with a mailing date appropriate for Aug/Sep. 
This will allow Chess Voice to carry in fu- 
ture issues a cover date more in line with 
the time the magazine reaches your mailbox. 

Though not as big as two full issues, 
this copy contains a number of extra pages, 
and additional extra pages will be added to 
future issues. 

For this issue only, the cover price has 
been changed to $1.50 and, for membership 
purposes, this copy counts as two issues. 


KORCHNOI'S VERSION OF HIS MATCH WITH KARPOV 


After losing his world championship match to Ana- 
toly Karpov, Viktor Korchnoi had a number of special 
explanations. Here are some excerpts from an inter- 
view published in the French newspaper L'Express: 

Question: At the time the seventh game was ad- 
journed, you were in trouble. During the night you 
thought about it and devised a solution. Why did 
Karpov, who could well have anticipated a victory, 
immediately offer you a draw without being aware of 
your solution? 

Korchnoi: That puzzles me,too. The game was so 
complex that neither side could be sure of winning. 
Karpov knew of a way to get a draw. He settled for 
it. But there's an alternative hypothesis. Did Kar- 
pov really not know of my solution before the game 
was resumed? One of my English trainers, Raymond 
Keene, was--contrary to our agreement--writing a 
book on the match as it proceeded. He sent his re- 
ports to London by telegram. A spy may have seen 
these. Furthermore, our rooms were full of micro- 
phones, and there was even a peep hole to see what 
was going on. (Continued on page 43.) 
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by Guthrie MCLain 


It seems to me that the following game is a milestone in chess 


history, although the game itself is rather poorly played. It isn't the 


moves that were made but rather the motives behind the moves that make 
it stand out. 


The game is the fifth match game in the challengers' finals to select 


an opponent for Women's World Champion Nona Gaprindashvili: Playing the 


White pieces was the veteran Alla Kushnir, the Israeli-former-Soviet who 


has played three championship matches against Nona and gave her a real 
battle in 1972, losing 8% - 7%. Playing Black was the young Soviet 
and, by now, World Champion Maya Chiburdanidze. Maya already was 
known - and feared - in 1977 for her strong chess. 
ities seem to be even greater than anticipated. 
from her opponent's. In a word - she plays like a man. 

I must explain myself before the Women's Libbers come down on me 
like a ton of bricks. Most women do not look for a fight. This is not 
cowardly, but rather a self-control that many men do not have, being 
subject as they are to flows of adrenalin and surges of emotion - the 
sort that prompted cave men to go out and take on tigers and bears. TI 
have observed this self-control and caution in woman chess players for 
fifty years. For example, when Alla Kushnir gave a simultaneous 
exhibition at the Mechanics' Institute following Lone Pine 1975, there 
came a slow-down at the halfway point. The show was stalling out. I 
spoke to Bob Burger: "You have been talking to Kushnir - can you ask 
her for God's sake to quit playing positional chess, take some chances 
and wrap up this simultaneous exhibition?" Bob spoke to her, but she 
seemed unable to cut loose and take a few chances. Here we had the 
second-ranking women's chessmaster fresh from a triumph at Lone Pine 


(wins over two grandmasters) who nevertheless played chess like a woman. 


Another case in point: Nona Gaprindashvili, the champion, scored a 


triumph at Lone Pine in 1977 - a first place tie and a grandmaster norm. 


I watched her last-round game with John Peters. Peters, with the Black 
pieces, forced the action. Although Nona played with great courage and 
style (and won the game), she counter-punched all the way. 


Nona can play aggressively, and until Maya came along I think she 


was the woman who played more like a man than anyone since Vera Menchik - 


but I don't think she is capable of a positional Queen sacrifice, 
particularly if it is not quite sound. I knew Sonia Graf well: she 


might have made such a Queen sacrifice; but she was not nearly as strong 


a player as Nona or Alla(although she was a runner-up to.Menchik and 
became Number One upon Menchik's death). Sonia might have made such a 
Queen sacrifice for the simple reason that she did not have other ways 
to win the game. 


I have just telegraphed the punch line. Maya's "brilliant" Queen 
sacrifice is unsound! The ensuing position is impossible to analyze, 
but with aggressive play White should draw. 


the advantage of a pawn plus, it therefore follows that the Queen 
sacrifice is not sound. 


Fifth Match Game 
King's Indian Defense 


From 1951 through 1976, White: Alla Kushnir 
GUTHRIE McCLAIN was the ed- Black: Maya Chiburdanidze 
itor of The California Chess 
Reporter, the official maga- 1d4 N£6 4e4 d6 
zine of the California State 2c4 6 5 Be2 
Chess Federation--predecessor 3 Ne3 Bg7 


of CalChess and the Southern 


Calif. Chess Federation. In this exhaustively-analyzed o- 


pening, 5 Be2 is an attempt to 
make Black commit herself to one 
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However, her capabil- 
Her startling positional 
Queen sacrifice in the fifth game reveals her style to be quite different 


Black's having started with 


— A Woman Who Plays Like a Man — 





Chiburdanidze Women's World Champion 
a Re 


or another of the variations 
available - and perhaps to make 
a mistake. It is not only a 
waiting move; it sometimes 
threatens g4 and a pawn storm, 


sens, O=0 8 Be3 e6 

6 Bg5 c5 9 h3 exd 

7 aS h6 10 exd Re8 
ll Bd3 Nh5 


Black is outplaying her opponent 

easily. Peter Grey tells me that 

11... Nh5 seems to be original 
12 Nge2 Nd7 13 g4? 

White's King position is getting 

drafty. 


13... Nh£6 
14 Ng3 Ne5 


15 Be2 a6 


A little warning to White: "Your 
long King position (0-0-0) is 
drafty, too". 
16 0-0 h5 17 Bg5 
White did not like the variation 
17 g5 Nh7, 18 h4 Bed, 19 BxB 
hxB with an iron grip on £3 and 
winning either the c-pawn or the 
h-pawn. The text loses a pawn 
but gives White a little bit of 
play. 
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17... hxg 19 Nce4 Bh3 
18 hxg Bxg4 20 Rel 


7 ams 
A it 
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a B28 V 


Fora 


From now on Alla plays into 
Maya's hands. It was important 
that White challenge the e-file, 
and the text abandons it for one 
move - after which Black has 
doubled rooks. But the main 
thing wrong with 24 Rf1 is that 
24 Qb6 is much better. 


This was White's last chance to 
play Qb6. 


Ngs 37.Qh4 Bf6 38.g5 Bed 
39.Rel Kf8 40.Re2 Rgf7 
41.Qh6+ Rg7 42.Re3__b5 

43.Ra3 be 44.Rxa6 c3  45.Bdl 
Bb5 46.Ra5_ Kf7  47.Qh3 Bc4 
48.Qf3 Bd4 49.Ra4  Bb5 

50.RxB cxR 51.Qf4 d3 


Qxd6__c2 53.Bxc2_ dxB 
54.Rhi ~Bd3) 55.Ral  oRb7 


ee Ge e.. Ral 56.Qg3 Re2+ 57.Kf3 Rhh2 
y 25 Rael 58.a4  Be4t+ 59.K£4  Bxd5 White 


resigns. 


Black and White 


gt ieee ae 25... Rde7 CHESS-DIAGRAM TRANSFERS 
26 Kg2 Nd7 
Here is the Queen sacrifice that 27 Qdl As used thruout this issue of 
Chess Voice (except for pages 
41-42). 


makes this game, for me, sensa- 
tional, telling me that here is 
a woman who plays like a man, 
who may be able to beat the "un- 
beatable" Nona. I was, then, not 
surprised when Maya went on to 
win the World Championship. 
(there was a strong temptation 
to make the Queen sacrifice be- 
cause of the loss of time re- 
quired to break the pin: Qe/7, 
eNd7 and Qe5. However cumbersome 


This move loses a pawn but 
breaks the pin. 


2h eve BRDZ, 


The rest of the game is devoted 
to Alla's mustering a king-side 
attack, Maya's capable defense, 
and the queen-side pawn super-~" 
iority winning for Maya. 








See sample at left. 


$2.00/set (+ 50¢ postage) 
Makes up to 57 diagrams! 
Board size = 1-7/8" square. 


The competing product costs 
twice as much ($3.95) and uses 
smaller boards which do not 
reproduce as well. 


» hi thad ahould win. 28.Bg4 Be5 29.Rhi £5 
Soe wae eke EE 30.Bf3  Nf6 31.Qd2  Bd7 Chess Voice Sales, 5804 
21 BxQ NxN 22 Qb3 Bc8 32.Rh6 Kf7 33.Qg5 Rg8 Ocean View Drive, Oak- 
22 fxN RaxB 24 Rf1? 34,24 Re? 35.Rf1 Bd4  36.Rh8 land, CA 94618. 
° 


THIS IS THE MAGAZINE YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


New & Recent Chess Books 


Our Specialty For Over 8 Years 


International 
Chess 


32 pages of reports on the major internation- 
al tournaments with crosstables and annotated 


Complete set of lists on Openings, 
® Biographies, Middle & Endgame, 
and General Chess Works. 
Over 36 pages of titles and descriptions! 
Average price is 15% off of retail!! 


Just send us 3 - 15¢ stamps and we’ll send them out the games. (The notes are in English, the moves 
same day. in figurine algebraic.) 
* eee Another 32 pages of regular features--includ- 
Subscribe to the most unusual chess ing Best Games From Around the World, Game of 
publication around — The Chess Atlas, $10/yr. the Month, Problems and Studies, and Gambit. 
Or get the scholarly Lasker & His Contem- All done up in an extremely handsome format 
poraries for $10/2 issues. with CL&R-sized pages. Printed in England 
ae with four colors, slick paper, and quality 
: : art work. 
‘*® New Titles Published by us: eae 
EXPLORING THE CHESS OPENINGS — Myers, $7.95 This is bound to become a collector's item. 
REVERSED KING PAWNS: MENGARINI’S OPENING — 
Myers, $3.75 Issued 12 times a year and available 
eee from Max Burkett for $2.50 a copy. 
First copies (#'s 1, 2, 3, and 4) expec- 
ie CHESSCO ted in early August. 


423 Brady St. —.Davenport, lowa 72801 
(319) 323-7117 MAX BURKETT, 1009 MacArthur (#6) 


Oakland, CA 94610 
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A GALLERY OF LONE PINE PORTRAITS. The annual 
Louis Statham Masters Plus Tournament attracts chess 
stars from all over the world to California. Includ- 
ed here are some faces that do not normally appear 
in Chess Voice: Dutch grandmaster Gennadi Sosonko 
(upper left), and Dutch international master Hans Ree 
(lower Net bye 

No, the player portrayed upper center is not the 
young Bobby Fischer (though the resemblance is remark- 
able); it is young Douglas Root, who has a 2314 rat- 
ing. 

Cradling his head in his hands (upper right) is 
the Czech grandmaster Ludek Pachman. For a number 
of years the Soviet Chess Federation boycotted tour- 
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neys that invited Pachman. 
man, but not Korchnoi. 

Always relaxed, (lower right) the urbane Yugoslav- 
ian grandmaster Svetozar Gligoric picked up $8,875 in 
prize money as a result of tieing with Hort, Gheor- 
ghiu, and Liberzon for first place. 

You probably didn't recognize him, but the mystery 
master in the center of the bottom row is actually 
Jeremy Silman of San Francisco. 

Interested readers will find full coverage of the 
1979 Lone Pine tournament in the June, 1979 issue of 


Now they will play Pach- 


Chess Life & Review (pages 322-330 and 334-336) --in- 


cluding crosstable and games. 
(Photos by Stella Monday.) 
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Between rounds at Lone Pine 
by R.E. FAUBER 


Lone Pine tournaments over the past eight years 
have been a fertile field for observing what masters 
and grandmasters do when not on the move. There is 
also a two day break lately during which they have 
to do something to amuse themselves. The town is 
small, and it is hard to miss the players when they 
are there. 


OP ae the break the Dutch and Yugoslav delega- 
tions are sure to be missed. They find cars, then 
the Yugoslavs roar north to Lake Tahoe, while the 
Dutch have the hammer on the floor en route to Las 
Vegas--both groups headed for a heavy bout of gam- 
bling. 

Two years ago Argentinians Oscar Panno and Miguel 
Quinteros were ambling up Lone Pine's main drag on a 
morning constitutional. They looked very elegant 
and stylish in their neat three piece suits. As 
they passed a baseball diamond, they were looking at 
nothing in particular but their shoes when the crack 
of bat against ball caused their heads to swivel. 

There on the field they saw Larry Christiansen 
scrambling after a sharp grounder, making a hurried 
throw to pitcher Walter Browne, and Browne blowing 
the throw to home. Silently they shook their heads 
in wonder and smiled disapprovingly. What a way to 
spend the morning before an important round! 


ie Whitehead has reached that age when it is 
nerve-wracking not to be doing two things at once. 
During his morning regimen of 30-minute yoga exercis- 
es, he also composed a song, "St. Louis Patzer." 
He knows the Ruy Lopez 
up through the second move 
And makes his resignations 
in a most practised groove. 
If it wasn't for his chess clock 
and his hand carved set, 
Nobody else would notice 
he's in a mating net. 


Oh, that St. Louis patzer 
with all his store bought books. 
They say he studies hard, 
but he don't find no cooks. 
He works with his Informants 
all morning, noon and night. 
So everybody wonders 
why he can't castle right. 

Since this was the single most extended bout of 
poetic frenzy to take place during Lone Pine, 1979, 
the Guinness Book of World Records should surely re- 
cord it--if not RCA Victor. 

Meanwhile, Ohio master Calvin Blocker, an accomp- 
lished pianist, was visiting Louis Statham mornings 
to play Schubert on one of Statham's two grand Stein- 
ways. 


F.. thrills the grandmaster to chum around with 
is Canada's Peter Biyiasas. He has impaired vision, 
but his wife likes to make him drive the car, to con- 
vince him that his vision is not as bad as he thinks. 
According to doctors' predictions some years ago, he 
should lose all sight next year. But according to 
his spouse, Ruth Haring, much of his seeing problems 
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may be mental. He is a very suggestible person. 

His childhood friends talked him out of believing 
he could play quarterback, and he has a persistent 
dream in which he sees the open receiver--but he 
cannot make his arm throw the ball. 


B ent Larsen's 
favorite diversion 
seems to be hold- 
ing court. He at- 
tended a dinner 
given by Guthrie 
McLain, Robert 
Burger, and Kenn 
Fong where Hort, 
Liberzon and Gli- 
goric--three of 
the four tourna- 
ment winners and 
men of formidable 
charm and educa- 
tion--were also 
guests. But Lar- 
sen was the star. 
Even Arnold Denker's stories were upstaged. A Bis- 
guier quip met a Larsen quip-capper. Larsen is not 
insufferably arrogant, but he is insouciantly super- 
ior to everyone around him. He has good-natured 
charm, but no one will ever catch him wearing a hair 
shirt. (Photo by Gabriel Sanchez.) 





Picci Gheorghiu likes to complain. During the 
early rounds in 1979 he was still recalling how he 
had botched three successive adjournments the year 
before. By mid-tournament, when he stood well, he 
bemoaned the fact that he had not been invited to 
join the elite players invited to Montreal. And he 
roundly berated Arpad Elo for giving him too low a 
rating. When he tied for first, he complained to me 
immediately afterwards, "It is too bad this tourna- 
ment gets so much publicity. Otherwise I could lie 
a little about how much I won. The government wants 
too much of it." 

It takes all kinds to make up a world--and a 
chess world as well. I would stoutly resist any 
claim that all the grandmasters are "great gentle- 
men", but they are more interesting and vital than 
any room full of great gentlemen could be. They are 
great human beings and each is his own man--except, 
of course, for Nona Gaprindashvili, who is her own 
woman. 


What do Spassky, Ivkov, Andersson, Roman- 
ishin, Tarjan, Quinteros and the winning Hun- 
garian team at the '78 Olympiad in Buenos 
Aires have in common? They all buy: 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS BULLETINS 


"Informator is for masters, but Interna- 
tional Chess Bulletins are for Grandmasters!" 


Send 15¢ stamp for price list of 28 recent 
tourneys to: Walter Browne, 8 Parnassus Road, 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 
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1979 CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHTPS 


Fifty-three players, representing 11 teams, gath- 
ered in San Jose on the weekend of April 28-29 for 
the 1979 CalChess Team Championships. The four-play- 
er teams (with alternates) were divided into two sec- 
tions according to their average team rating. 

Winner of the Premier section and the title of 
"1979 CalChess Team Champions" was the Klamath Kings 
team from Hayward. The team consisted of Martin Sul- 
livan (2232)--Board 1, Tom Dorsch (2199) --Board 2, 
Mike Arné (2022)--Board 3, and Bob Phillips (1988) -- 
Board 4. The Kings had the highest average team rat- 
ing and three of the team members won best board 





prizes. Results of the Premier section: 

Place Team Rating Matches Games 
ist Klamath Kings "A" (2110) 4o 124-32 
2nd San Jose (2108) 3-1 114-44 
3rd Sultans of Swindle 1949) 2-2 eo 
4th Captain Anchovy's "A" 20% 1=3 6-10 
5th Santa Clara "A" 1850) 0-4 3-13 


Board Prizes: 
Board 1 - Harry Radke (2246) San Jose, 34-4 
Board 2 - Tom Dorsch (2199) Kings, 3-1 
Board 3 - Mike Arné (2022) Kings, 33-$ 
Board 4 - Bob Phillips (1988) Kings, 3-1 


The Reserve section was won by Captain Anchovy's 
"B" team from San Leandro. The fish from Anchovy's 
edged out teams from Fremont and Palo Alto in the 
five-team round robin. Results of the Reserve sec- 
tion: 

Place Team Rating Matches Games 

ist Capt. Anchovy's "B" 1754) 33-1f 414-6 

2nd Fremont 1732 3-2 12-8 





3rd Palo Alto (1645) 2-3 14-9 

4th Capt. Anchovy's "C" (1497) 13-33 = 9-11 
5th Santa Clara "B" (1652) 14-32 8-12 
6th Klamath Kings "B" (1589) 1-4 6-14 


Board Prizes: 


Board 1 - Kenny Fong (1880) Fremont, 44-4 
Board 2 - Scott McCargar (1776) Anchovy's, 5-0 


Board 3 - Pedro Marcal (1672) Palo Alto, 35-14 
Board 4 - Jerry Rogers (1617) Anchovy's, 4-1 


CalChess Chairman Fred Muollo directed the annual 
event. The Klamath Kings and Captain Anchovy's will 
each have their name engraved on the two perpetual 
trophies, which each team will keep until next year's 
championships. 


USCF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Northern California chess community will be 
fully represented at the August 3-5 USCF annual meet- 
ing at Chicago. In attendance will be Policy Board 
member George Koltanowski, Regional Vice-President 
John Larkins, and Delegates Bryce Perry, Mike Goodall, 
Richard Fauber, and Hans Poschmann. 

Larkins will also be presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Association of U.S. Chess Journalists, 
of which he is the president. Perry, who is running 
unopposed for the fourth USCF Pacific Region vice- 
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presidency, will start his term at the meeting. In 
the only Policy Board seat up for election this year 
Jerry Hanken of Southern California is running to 
succeed himself against Robert Erkes of Maryland. 


RECENT MEETINGS 

The CalChess Board of Directors met on June 5th, 
at Bryce Perry's home in Palo Alto. Present were di- 
rectors Muollo, Larkins, Perry, Hamaker, Poschmann, 
and Marx--along with visitors Jerry Rogers and Amada 
and Francisco Sierra. Among the topics discussed 
were: application for CalChess nonprofit status, pos- 
sible expansion of Chess Voice to Southern Californ- 
ia, John Marx's proposal for a national scholastic 
championship, the tightness of the Northern Californ- 
ia tournament calendar, and the more regular schedul- 
ing of future directors' meetings. 

On June 16th, the Northern California USCF Dele- 
gates met at George Koltanowski's apartment to hear 
his report of events at the most recent Policy Board 
meeting in Cherry Hill, New Jersey. Ina separate 
informal meeting at a nearby bar, the delegates dis- 
cussed priorities for action by the CalChess delega- 
tion at the USCF Annual Meeting. 

Lawyer Gerald Thomas has kindly volunteered his 
Services as CalChess Legal Counsel. His first task 
will be to handle the application for nonprofit sta- 
tus. 

Next CalChess Directors’ meeting: Subject to con- 
firmation by mail, the next meeting is scheduled for 
Tuesday, August 14, 7:30 pm, at John Larkins' home 
in Oakland. 


Letters fo the Editor 


I would like to offer this unsolicited testimon- 
ial to the United States Chess Federation for saving 
my life. Last week I was a chess player with a low 
"B" rating. I had lost five straight tournament 
games, and finally just managed to draw a player rat- 
ed under 1000. I had contemplated suicide and shuf- 
fleboard lessons. Just at the edge of despair I 
picked up my July Chess Life & Review and discovered 
that I was no longer a "B" player--I had become a 
"candidate expert". 

I am now accepting a limited number of chess stu- 
dents at $50 per lesson, scheduling my nationwide 
simultaneous tour, and seeking a publisher for my 
forthcoming book of best games (all three of them). 








--Alan Glasscoe, Oakland 


CHESS BOOKS 


Hundreds of titles. Send for complete 
list. Compare our prices. 


NIMZO-INDIAN: LENINGRAD SYSTEM (Bats- 
ford paperback) has a list price of 
$10.50. 


Special (no dealers) . $6.00! 


INFORMANT #26 ..... vet ve PLEO 


Postage paid on orders of $10 or more. 
(Under $10, add 75¢.) Calif. residents 
add 63% sales tax. 
Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CHESS COURSE 


LESSON FOUR - TACTICAL REFRESHER 


The final lesson in the Free Correspondence Chess 
Course will deal with the endgame and will appear in 


the Oct/Nov issue. 


This lesson provides a tactical refresher. For 
each of the 16 positions diagramed below, give the 


best continuation. 





It is always White's move. The 


longest continuation is five moves; the shortest, 
two. In some cases, the best continuation leads to 
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by Robert Karch 


mate; in others it leads to a decisive gain in ma- 


terial. 


On a postcard or a piece of paper, list the best 


continuation for each position and send to 


: Chess 


Voice, 5804 Ocean View Drive, Oakland, CA 94618. 
This course was originally published in Northwest 

Chess and is reprinted here by special permission. 
(See page 55 for a list of Lesson Three solvers.) 
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BEHIND THE MOVES 


Editor's note. This article contains the 
third and fourth salvos in a continuing debate 
between masters Jeremy Silman and Max Burkett 
over how to play the Accelerated Dragon varia- 
tion of the Sicilian Defense. 

The Aug/Sept, 1977 issue of Chess Voice 
(pages 74-75) contained an article by Silman 
titled "Jeremy Silman Accelerates the Dragon", 
In this article Silman proposed 5 c4 as White's 
best move after 1 e4 c5, 2 N£3 Nc6, 3 d4 cad, 
4 Nd4 g6. He dismissed 5 Ne6, and failed to 
mention 5 Nc3. 





"5 cht", says 
Silman. 
“Nos.5 Ne3!", 


says Burkett. 


Li 
VAL, 
el 





b 
Bz 


Then the Oct/Nov, 1977 issue of Chess Voice 
carried a reply by Burkett in which he criti- 
cized 5 c4 as time-wasting and passive and pro- 
posed 5 Nc3 as best. In proof, he offered a 
game played against one of Silman's students 
where he played this move and won. 

Now, in the present article, Silman fires 
back by presenting a game where White played 
Burkett's move against Silman and lost, and 
by giving an improvement over his student's 
17th move, which he used to defeat Burkett in 
an informal game, 

Finally, in a brief reply, Burkett berates 
Silman for using an offhand game result as 
analysis and gives an improvement for White's 
20th move that rehabilitates Black's answer 
to Silman's improvement. 

Is all of this too complicated? Too person- 
al? Perhaps. But it is also a very nice exam- 
ple of how the search for chess truth is actual- 
ly carried out. 


a 


Back in October of 1977 Max Burkett wrote an ar- 
ticle for Chess Voice, called "Son of Silman's Sicil- 
ian", which is full of errors and misquotes me in 
almost every paragraph. 

Why have I waited so long to voice my displeasure? 
The answer is a practical one: I was hoping that 
someone would believe his assessments and play his 
recommended lines against me! But it is now time to 
set things right. 

After the moves 1 e4 c5, 2 Nf£3 Ne6, 3 ah cah, 

4 Nd4 g6, Max wrote, "It is significant that Jeremy 
now gives 5 c4 an exclamation point and considers it 
the only alternative to the weakish 5 Nc6." What 
utter rubbish! I have never condemned 5 Ne3. I do 
feel, however, that 5 ch gives White good chances of 
obtaining a slight advantage. Burkett feels that 

5 Ne3 is the best move, but I intend to show that the 
reasoning behind his belief is incorrect. 

5 Ne3 (I have removed the exclamation point which 
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Grandson of Silman’s Sicilian ——_ by Jeremy Silman 


Max awarded this move.) 5...Bg7, 6 Be3 Nf6, 7 Beh, 


"Methinks Jeremy doth protest too mach when he tries 
to tell me how weak this move is." This random com- 
ment of Max's merely takes up space. Obviously 7 
Be4 is the critical move. 

2.2-Qa5, 80-0. Actually 8 £3 is playable--giving | 
8...Qb4, 9 Nc6! Qch, 10 Ne5 and Nd3 or 9 Nc6 be6, 10 | 
Bb3, with equality. 

Ose) Nb3. Max considers this best, but 9 
Bb3 may well be stronger. The game Povah-Silman 
(England, 1978) continued: 9 Bb3 d6, 10 h3 Ba7, 11 
Rei!? (perhaps better than the usual 11 £4) 11.,, 
Rac8, 12 Qd3! Ne5 (12...Na4 13 Ba Rfe8, 14 £4 Be6, 
15 e5 Nh5, 16 Qe3 left White on top in Legterink-Ka- 
gan, 1976) 13 Qe2 Qa6!? (unleashing my innovation to 
replace the usual 13...b5 14 al! b4, 15 Nad5 Rfe8, 16 
Nb5 Ne6, 17 Radt! Ne4, 18 Na7!--but this is unaccep- 
table for Black) 14 Qa6 ba6 (What has Black accomp-~ 
lished? He has gained control of ch and his pieces 
become very active. Is it an even trade for his ) 
weak queenside rook pawns?) 15 Nd5 (Surprised by 
Black's strange continuation, White goes wrong. A 
critical test of the idea is 15 Rad Ne4, 16 Bet Re5, 
17 £3!) 15...Nd5, 16 Bas Neh, 17 Bch Rc4, 18 c3 Rb8, 
19 Re2 e5!, 20 NF3 Re7, 21 Rd1 Bf8, 22 Rel Bb5, 23 
Rd2 Be6, 24 Rel £5 and Black had a clear advantage, 

2+ +QC7, 10 £4. 10 Bg5 is very interesting. > 

10...d6, 11 Be2 b6! Black's plan is to put pres- 
sure on the White king's pawn by Bb? and then to 
play his knight to a5. If White takes the knight, 
Black will have fine play in the form of open lines 
on the queenside. In that case, White must play for 
@ quick Kingside attack and avoid an exchange of 
queens, which would give Black great winning chances 


in the endgame. The doubled a-pawns are useful as ? 

battering rams. (If White plays b2-b3, Black will 

answer a5-a.) If White doesn't take the knight on 

a5, it will find a nice home on ch, 
® 
@ 
(9 





12 BF3. Best. After 12 gh Bb7, 13 g5 Nd7, 14 
Nd5 Qd8, 15 £5 (15 Nd4 e6!, 16 Nc3 Nab, 17 Ba e5!, 
18 Be3 ef, 19 Bry Bc3, 20 be3 Ne5!, 21 Qd6 Ne4, 22 
Qd8 Rad8, 23 Bf3 Nc5 led to Black's advantage in the 
games Savereide-Silman and P. Smith-Silman, 1974. #@ 
Korchnoi's recommendation 15 Rbi can be met by 15... 
e6!, 16 Nc3 Bc3, 17 be3 Ne7!, 18 Bd3 d5.) 15...Bb2, 
16 Rb1 Be5, 17 Qel e6, 18 Qh4 ed5, 19 £6 de4!, 20 
Bg4 Kh8 and Black wins. 
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The game Burkett-Dyslin, which Max used 


Wee Dit. 
in his "Son of Silman" article, continued with 13 Nd5 


Nd5, 14 ed5Na5, 15 Nad ba, 16 Bal Balt, 17 Qd4. At 


this point Dyslin played 17...Rfc8 and went on to lose. 


An improvement on Dyslin's move is 17.. -Qb6!, which 
rehabilitates Black's defense. 


Shortly after Burkett's article appeared in print, 


T met Max at Alan Benson's house, where I confronted 
him with 17...Qb6. He tried 18 Qb6 ab6, 19 Rfei (or- 
iginally he tried 19 Rae1, but 19...Ba6!, 20 Rf2 Ra7, 


and Rc8 proved adequate) 19. »-Rfe8, 20 Re3 Rac8, 21 
Rb3 Re5!, 22 Rdi b5, but Black had no problems. 
Other White tries on move 13 are also no threat to 


Black: 13 g4 turned out badly in Nelson-Silman, 1975 
after 13...Na5, 14 Na5 bad, 15 Qd2 Bc6, 16 Rabi Rab8, 
17 b3 Rfc8. 13 Nb5?7! leads to 13...Qc8, 14 ch Nb4, 


15 Net Na7, 16 a3 Nc6, 17 Rbi a6, 18 Nc3 Nd4 with ad- 
vantage to Black in Muhin-Baumbach, Primorsko, 1973. 
13 Rf2 was no better: 13...Na5, 14 Na5 ba5, 15 Bab 
Na7, 16 Nd5 Bd5, 17 edd Bat, 18 Qd4 Qc5, 19 Radi Rabd, 
20 c3 Rb7!, 21 Kfl Rfb8, and Black was again on top 
in Hammie-Silman, 1975. A final white try is given 

in the remaining game moves given below. 


13 Khi. (Britton-Silman, England, 1978.) ) 

433 Nad, 14 Nad (Ae 15 alt Be6é, 16 Qd3 Nd7, 
17 Ra 7 Radi Nbo, 18 b3 Rac8, 19 } 19 Ne2 Bb7, 20 ch Nd7, 
24 “eset. B Best is 21 Qc2, with a complicated game 
ahead 

21...Bf£3, 22 gf3. Forced, since 22 Rf3 ded5!, 23 
Qa7? Rfd8 is unplayable for White. 

22...Ne5, 23 ed6 edb, 24 Qd6 Nb3, 25 Qc7 Re7, 

6 Robt Ne5, 27 Rb5 Nal, 28 Ra5 Ro4, 29 Kg2? Good 


ae Black are 29 Ba7?! "Rad or 29 Ra7? Re8. Correct 
is 29 Rel?. 

29...Re8, 30 Kf2 Bf6, 31 Ral? N Nb2t, 
32 Rd2, then 32...Rc6! and the threat of ...Nc4 is 
decisive--i.e., 33 Na4 Ba4! or 33 Ra7 Nc4+, 34 Rd3 
Ree6 or 33 Ra2! Nc4, 34 Rd3 Ne3, 35 Re3 Re3, 36 Ke3 
Bd8 and ...Bb6. 

Saree Bhi, 33 Ng3 Re2+, 34 Bd2 (34 Rd2 Ndit+) Nek, 
35 Rad5 Nb6. Bravo for the knight! At this point, 
White resigned. So it can be seen that Burkett's 
criticism of this opening is misguided. 

Your move Max. 


sendy. If 


Max Burkett’s Rebuttal 


4,..g6. If Jeremy did not consider 5 c4 the only 
alternative, why did he make no mention of 5 Nc3? 


After 10 £4, White is essentially a tempo up in 
the Classical Dragon, since the Black queen is mis- 
placed. Why should White dump that tempo to make an 
"interesting" move? 

After 13 Khi, Silman mentions a "confrontation" 
with me. This confrontation took place at a wild 
party. Jeremy, a non-participant in the party, came 
only to win chess games and post-game analyses. I 
bear him no malice for that, but to trot out the 
same facile notes and present them as some deep truth 
does the word "analysis" a disservice. 

I have been disturbed by this sort of thinking 
for some time. Many titled players and serious as- 
pirants to titles (such as Silman) really believe 
that the moves they see over the board and in post- 
game re-hashes bear some resemblance to the ultimate 





truth. No wonder that opening books are filled with 
improvements. 

The truth is that 19 Rael! Ba6!, 20 Be2! Be2, 21 
CHESS VOICE 
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Re2 Rfc8, 22 Kf2! is correct. For example, 22...Rc5, 
23 Rdi! Rac8, 24 Rdd2 Rb5, 25 c3 Kf8, 26 Re3. Or 
22...Ra7, 23 Kf3 Re5, 24 Ral Rac7, 25Rdd2 ah, 26 a3, 
and White has neutralized Black's queenside action 
while maintaining his kingside chances. 

One final note: Although I was too busy in Lone 
Pine to be a first person witness, my agents tell me 
that Jeremy tested his lines on John Grefe and came 
up short. 





KORCHNOL INTERVIEW (continued from page 36) 


Q: In the final game, you devised an original 
move, which is mentioned in no manual. Karpov re- 
plied immediately, without any deliberation. Isn't 
that unusual? 

K: He knew beforehand what I was going to do. I 

ad planned the move several days earlier with my as- 
gictantea Someone talked. Too much money was in- 
volved. I know who was bribed, but I don't want to 
reveal it. 





Q: You accused the Soviets of having attempted to- 
have the parapsychologist Professor Zouchar hypno- 
tize you Do you believe in parapsychology? 

K: When Zouchar sat in the first row, Karpov won 





five games. When he was away from the first row, 
Karpov won only one. Zouchar is able to assist a 
player and to make the opponent ill at ease, if there 
is no screen between himself and the players. 

Q: Since Zouchar had broken the agreement to sit 
in the seventh row and had moved back to the front, 
why did you a sree to play the final game? 

K: I wasn't aware of it. I was only aware of Kar- 
pov's immense self-confidence. I had not noticed 
Zouchar. t was up to my assistants to get rid of 
him. They didn't attempt it. They gave up. 

Q: You are well known for your ability to play 
speed chess. But at Baguio, where you had plenty of 
time, you dawdled, and eventually made mistakes. Did 


you think you could improvise at the last moment? 
K: No. I made inexcusable mistakes. Karpov al- 

so made gross errors, particularly when games were 

resumed. But then they brought him yogurt contain- 






ing a drug which made him unusually sp 
the middle of the game. 


edy during 


Q: How do you rate the best players, worldwide? 

K: 1-Fischer. 2-3-Myself and Karpov. 4-Portisch. 
SS 6 Petrosian. 7 Timman. 8 Mecking, who 
i andicapped by a blood disease. 


: What about Tal? 
K: Vodka drowned his genius. 


TOURNAMENT BULLETINS 


Play through the best games from major 
tourneys. Less than 2¢/eame. Algebraic. 


LONE PINE '79 (324 games) 
BAGBY CHAMP. (28 gms/1st cl.) 


. $6.00 


50¢ 
CALCHESS MASTERS OPEN (90 games) $1.50 


Save time, money. Subscribe to all 
bulletins -- 1,000 games for $17.50. 


From Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. Postage paid. 
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Games 





GRANDMASTER GAMES FROM MONTREAL 
White: Boris Spassky. 
Montreal, 1979. 
Queen's Indian Defense 


1 d4 Nf6 13 de(e) be 
2 ¢4 e6 14 Qc3(f) Rfe8 
3 Nf3 b6 15 Rfdl(g) d4 
4 e3 Bb7 16 ed ed 
5 Bd3 d5 17 QaS5(h) Ne5 
6 b3 Bdé 18 Ne5 Be5 
7 0-0 0-0 19 Ne4 Rd5 
8 Bb2 Nbd7 20 Qd2(i) Bh2! 
9 Nbd2 Qe7 21 Kh2 Rh5!(j) 
10 Rel(a) Rad8(b) 22 Kgl Ng4 
11) Qe2(c) 5 23 Resigns(k) 


12 ¢d(d) ed 


After 
lover feel 


Goh 


nN 


(Annotations by former world champion Mikhail Tal 
translated from ‘‘64’”’, No. 18, May 3-9, 1979, pg. 9) 





’ 


(a) Spassky was clearly out for revenge after his loss to me in 
the first round, which is confirmed by his decision to seek com- 
plications in the opening here (such as 6 b3 indicates), An ap- 
proximately equal position has been reached. 

(b) More frequently played is 10... Ne4 or 10... c5, but I 
wished to have my opponent declare a square for his queen. On 
11 Qe2 Black planned 11... Ne4. 

(c) Now the advance of the ‘‘c” pawn gains considerably in 
force. 

(d) There is nothing wrong with this capture . . . 

(e) But this exchange contains no danger for Black: even 
though he will have “hanging pawns,” almost all of his pieces 
are poised for action on the king side. 

(f) Virtually inviting Black to attack. “Just in case,” Black 
first brings his last piece into play. 

(g) If 15 Redl instead, then 15. . . c4!? 16 be Bb4 would have 
to be taken seriously into account. I now resolved to go along 
with my opponent’s design, which apparently, surprised him. 

(h) Perhaps the losing move. White also obtains a bad game 
after 17 Qd4 Nc5, with powerful threats for Black, but fairly un- 
clear play results from 17 Nd4. For ‘‘conscience’s sake,” I had 
prepared a reserve continuation, 17 . . . Qe5 18 N4f3 Qh5, with 
good compensation for the pawn. Of course, it was tempting to 
sacrifice the bishop with 17... Bh2 18 Kh2 Ng4 19 Kg3 (or 19 
Kgl Qh4 20 N4f3 Qf2 21 Khl Re5 22 BfS Ne3) Qed 20 £4 (20 Kg4 
gets White mated in four) Qe3 21 N4f3 Ndf6. It seems to me that 
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Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess column in the Hayward Daily Review, 


Black: Mikhail Tal. 








Black has a sufficiently dangerous attack in this line, but Spas- 
sky had no choice other than to enter it. On a5 his queen, first of 
all, stands out of play and, secondly, permits Black to win a 
vital tempo on his 19th move. 

(i) I confess to having worked out the finish only with 20 Ba3 
Qe6 21 Qd2 Bh? 22 Kh2 Rh5 23 Kgl Rhl. The game concluded with 
a somewhat different variation based on the same theme. 

(j) Spasskey may have counted solely on 21. . . Ng4 22 Kg3 and 
overlooked 21. . . Rh5, after which 22 Kg3 loses out of hand to 22 
... Ned. 

(k) There is no defense to the twin shots of 23... Qh4 and, 
even “louder,” 23... Rhl. 


e 
White: Jan Timman. Black: Anatoly Karpov. 
Montreal, 1979. 
English Opening 
1 4 Nt6 17 ed Ng3!(d) 
2 Nc3 e5 18 fg Qd6 
3 Nf3 Nc6 19 Kf2(e) Qh6é 
4 e3 Be7 20 Bd4 Qh2 
5 d4 ed 21 Kel Qg3 
6 Nd4 0-0 22 Kd2 Qg2 
7 Ncé6 be 23 Nb2 Baé 
8 Be2 d5 24 Nd3 Bd3 
9 0-0 Bd6 25 Kd3 Rbd& 
10 b3 Qe7 26 Bfi Qe4 
11 Bb2 de(a) 27 Ke3 5! 
12 be Rb8 28 Bc5 Qcé 
13 Qd Ng4 29 Kb3 Rb8 
14 g3(b) Re8 30 Ka3 Re5 
15 Ndi(e) Nh2! 31 Bb4 Qb6 
16 ¢5 Nfl 32 Resigns 


(Notes by special correspondent Aleksandr Roshal, 
translated from ‘‘64,” No. 18, May 3-9, 1979, pg. 9) 


(a) A move prepared by Karpov before his world cham- 
pionship match in Baguio and, as Tal quipped, ricocheted into 
the Dutch grandmaster. 

(b) On 14 h3 véry strong would be 14... Qe5. The move 
played looks like an.offer to draw (14. . . Nh2 15 Kh2 Qh4 16 Kgl 
Bg3 17 fg Qg3, with perpetual check), but Black has grounds for 
expecting more. 

(c) Karpov expressed the opinion that 15 c5 was relatively 
best here. 

(d) Evidently not foreseen by Timman. If now 18 de, then 18 
.. . Ne2 followed by 19. . . Nel wins. In five moves the knight 
dispatches a queen, rook, bishop and two pawns! 

(e) More resistant would have been 19 Kg2. 


* * * 


White: Eugene Lubarsky (1664). Black: Walter Browne 
(2591). LERA, Sunnyvale, May 26, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 
2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 a6 6 £3 e5 7 Nb3 Be6 8 Be3 Nbd7 9 
Be2 b5 10 Qd2 Nb6 11 Rdl Rc8 12 Nad Qc7 13 g4 h6 14 h4 Be7 15 
Rgl d5 16 g5 d4 17 Nb5 ab 18 Bb5 Nfd7 19 Bd4 ed 20 Qd4 Qc5 21 
Bd7 Nd7 22 Nb3 Bb3 23 Qd7 Kf8 24 Rg2 Qe3 25 Re2 Qgl 26 Kd2 
Re2 27 Kd3 Qdl 28 Resigns. 
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REGIONAL GAMES 





Here are some of the best games from the Berkeley April 
Showers tournament, recorded in USCF sanctioned coordinate 
chess notation (files lettered ‘‘a’”’ to ‘‘h’’, ranks numbered “‘1”’ to 
“<g”” always counting from White’s lower left corner regardless 
of whose turn to move; pawn captures designated by file letters 


only). 


White: Alan LaVergne (2193). Black: Richard Hobbs (1929). 
U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 22, 1979. 


Ruy Lopez 
1 04 e5 22 Beé Qe3 
2 Nf3 Neé 23 Re3 Rad8 
3 BbS aé 24 b3 Rdl 
4& Ba4 Nf6 25 Kb2 Ral 
5 -d4 ed 26 Kal Beé 
6 0-0 Ne4 27 Re2 Ng4 
7 Rel d5 28 Kb2 h5 
8 Nd4 Bdé 29 «4 g5 
9 Neb Bh2 30 Ne2 Rd8 
10 Kfl Qh4 31 Ke3 Kg7 
11 Bes 0-0 32 Nd4 Rd6 
12 Qd5 Beé 33 ¢5 Rc6 
13 Qd4 Bdé 34 Ncé Bd5 
14 Na3 Bg4 335 Ne5 5 
15 3 Qh 36 Kd4 Be4 
16 Ke2 Qg2 37 Ng4 hg 
17 Kdl BcS 38 Ke5 g3 
18 Qd3 be 39 b4 Kg6 
19 Kel Nf2 40 a4 Bcé 
20 Qc3 Be3 41 a5 #4 
21 Qe3 Qf3 42 Resigns 


White: Joseph Ruggiero (1664). Black: Eugene Lubarsky 
(1690). U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 21, 1979. Ruy Lopez 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 
3 Bb5 Nd4 4 Nd4 ed 5 c3 c6 6 Bc4 Nf6 7 e5 d5 8 ef dc4 9 fg Bg7 10 
Qe2 Be6 11 d3 cd 12 Qd3 Qe7 13 0-0 0-0-0 14 cd Bd4 15 Qa3 Bcd 16 
Qc3 Rhg8 17 Rel Bd4 18 Qa3 Rg2 19 Kg2 Rg8 20 Qg3 Rg3 21 Kg3 
Qd6 22 Bf4 Bf2 23 Kf2 Qf4 24 Ke2 Qh2 25 Kd3 Qd6 26 Kc3 Qg3 27 
Kd2 Qf2 28 Re2 Qf4 29 Kce3 Qf6 30 Kd3 Bf5 31 Ke3 Qg5 32 Kf2 Bb 
33 Re8 Kd7 34 Ra8 Qf6 35 Ke3 Qb2 36 Resigns. 

e 

White: John Grefe (2446). Black: Michael Tomey (2096). U.C. 
Berkeley, Apr. 21, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 d4 
cd 4 Nd4 g6 5 Nc3 Bg7 6 Nb3 Nf6 7 Be2 0-0 8 0-0 d6 9 Bg5 Beé 10 
Kh1 Rc8 11 f4 Na5 12 f5 Be4 13 Bd3 d5 14 Nad Qad 15 e5.d4 16 ef ef 
17 Bd2 de 18 Bc3 Qd5 19 Qf3 QF3 20 Rf3 Rfe8 21 Bc4 Re4 22 Rdl 
hd 23 h3 g5 24 Rd7 g4 25 Rfd3 Rf4 26 Rb7 Re2 27 Rd8 Kh7 28 hg hg 
29 Rd4 Rd4 30 Bd4 g3 31 Ra7 Re2 32 Rf7 Rel 33 Bgl Kg8 34 Rd7 
Bf8 35 Rd3 Bcd 36 Rg3 Kf7 37 Re3 Regi 38 Kh2 Bf2 39 Rf3 Rfl 40 
g4 Bgl 41 Kg3 Bh2 42 Kg2 Rf3 43 Kf3 Ke7 44 b4 Kd6 45 Ke4 Bed 46 
a4 Be3 47 b5 Ke5 48 g5 fg 49 f6 Bf6 50 Kf5 Bd8 51 Kg4 Be? 52 
Drawn. 

e 


White: Paul Whitehead (2394). Black: Dennis Fritzinger 
(2296). U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 21, 1979. Philidor’s Defense 1 e4 e5 2 
Nf3 d6 3 d4 Nf6 4 Nc3 Nbd7 5 Bc4 Be7 6 0-0 0-0 7 h3 c6 8 a4 Qe8 9 
Rel Bd8 10 a5 Bc7 11 d5 Qd8 12 a6 Nb6 13 ab Bb7 14 de Bc6é 15 Bb 
Qd7 16 Bc6 Qc6 17 Bg5 Nfd7 18 Qd3 Nc5 19 Qb5 Qb7 20 Radl a6 21 
Qb4 Rfb8 22 Ned £6 23 Bf6 a5 24 Qb5 gf 25 Ng4 Kg7 26 Nf6é Kf6 27 
e5 Kf7 28 ed Rg8 29 Re7 Kf8 30 Ne4 Nd5 31 Qc5 Ne7 32 de Kg7 33 
Qd4 Kh6 34 Qf6 Rg6 35 Qf8 Kh5 36 e8Q Qe4 37 Qe4 Rf8 38 Qe7 
Resigns. 
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White: Jose Marcal (1818). Black: John Ready (1979). LERA, 
Sunnyvale, May 26, 1979. Nimzovich Defense 1 e4 Nc6 2 d4 d5 3 
e5 Bf5 4 Nf3 e6 5 c3 Qd7 6 Be2 f6 7 BE4 Nge7 8 Nh4 Ng6 9 Ngé hg 10 
Nd2 g5 11 Bg3 0-0-0 12 b4 fe 13 b5 Nd4 14 cd ed 15 Qa4 d3 16 Rel e5 
17 Qa7 Qe6 18 b6 Bd6 19 be Bc7 20 Qa8 Kd7 21 Qb7 Qdé6 22 Bdl 
Rhe8 23 Ba4 Ke6 24 Rc6 Re7 25 0-0 Resigns. 

e 

White: Chris Flammer (1397). Black: Robert Whitaker 
(15205). LERA, Sunnyvale, May 28, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 
cd 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 6 Be3 Bg? 7 £3 Nc6 8 Bc4 
Bd7 9 Qd2 0-0 10 h4 Nd4 11 Bd4 Qc8 12 Bb3 Beé 13 0-0-0 Bb3 14 cb, 
Qc6 15 Kb1 Rfc8 16 hi Nh5 17 Bg7 Kg? 18 g4 Nf6 19 Qh6 Kg8 20 
Nd5 Qd7 21 e5 Qe6 22 ef ef 23 Qh7 Kf8 24 Qh8mate. 

e 

White: Tim Stevens (1799). Black: Jerome Weikel (2077). 
LERA Peninsula Open, Sunnyvale, Apr. 14, 1979. Slav Defense 1 
d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 Nf3 e6 4 Nc3 de 5 a4 Bb4 6 Bd2 a5 7 e3 bd 8 ab Bc3 9 
Bc3 cb 10 b3 Bb7 11 be b4 12 Bb2 Nf6 13 d5 ed 14 cd Qd5 15 Qd5 
Bd5 16 Nd4 0-0 17 Bd5 Nbd7 18 Nf5 Nb6 19 Bf6 gf 20 Ne7 Kg7 21 
Nd5 Nd5 22 Bc6 Rad8 23 Rad Nc3 24 Ba4 Ra8 25 Ra8 Ra8 26 Bdl 
Ndi 27 Resigns. - 

White: David Weldon (1994). Black Jose Marcal (1818). 
LERA Peninsula Open, Sunnyvale, Apr. 14, 1979. Benoni 
Defense 1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 c5 3 d5 e6 4 Nc3 ed 5 cd d6 6 Nf3 g6 7 Nd2 
Bg7 8 Nc4 0-0 9 Bg5 Re8 10 e3 h6 11 Bf4 Ne4 12 Ne4 Re4 13 Bd3 
Rce4 14 Be4 bd 15 Bd3 c4 16 ,Be2 Bb2 17 Rb1 Qa5 18 Kf1 Qa2 19 Bd6 
a5 20 e4 b4 21 Qd2 b3 22 Bb3 Qb1 23 Ke2 Qe4 24 Kf cb 25 Resigns. 


BERKELEY 
SUNDAY QUADS 


OCTOBER 14th 


Format: 3 rounds (45/90), USCF- 
rated 4-player quads. 

Entry fee: $7, 

Prizes: $14 guaranteed to each 
quad-winner. 

Site: Berkeley YMCA, 2001 All- 
ston Way (near Shattuck & 
University). 

Registration: 8:00-9:30 am. (1st 
round at 10.00 am.) 


USCF memberships: $13.50 (adult); 
$7 (under 18); $2.50 (un- 


der 18 with no magazine). 


Mail checks to: John Larkins 
5804 Ocean View Drive 
Oakland, CA 94618 











Players who are looking for an attacking line to employ 
against the ‘“‘Benko Gambit” should pay close attention to the 
dramatic success achieved by the pawn storming operation 
in the following game from the LERA Class Championships 


White: Alan Lewis (1754).Black: Franco Gaudiano 
(1662). Benoni Counter Gambit 
LERA Class Championships, Sunnyvale, Oct. 1, 1978. 


1 d4 N{6 21 ef Bc3(f) 
2 4 5 22 be(g) @c4(h) 
3 °d5 b5 23 N#6} Nf6 

4 ch aé 24 gf(i) Rad(j) 
5 ba Baé 25 Bhé! Rb2 

6 Ned dé 26 Kg3 Re 2(k) 
7 e4 Bfl 27 Bg7\(l) Nh7(m) 
8 Kfl Nbd7 28 Rh7!(n) Qg4(o) 
9 f41(a) go 29 Qg4 = Rg 
10 Nh3 Bg7 30 Kg4 gf 

11 Nf2 0-0 31 KS Rf2 
12 g4(b) Qbé6 32 Ke4 Kh7 
13 h4(c) — Rfb8(d) 33 a4(p) Kg6 
14 h5 e6 34 a5 Re2 
15 hg hg 35 Kd3 Re8 
16 Q@f3 Qaé6 36 Ke4 Kt5 
17 Kg2 Nfs 37 a6 Ra8 
18 g5 Nh5 38 Kb5— Ke5 
19 Ng4i(e) Rb7 39 Ke6 Resigns 
20 £5 ef 
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(Notes contributed by Alan Lewis of Redwood City) 


(a) Introducing a radical new attacking system originated 
by Peter Vazquez (1818) of Redwood City. White denies the 
black knight access to the Square e5 and prepares his kingside 
assault. 

(b) The white knight at f2is exceedingly well placed both to 
support the pawn pushes and to guard the king, who turns out 
to be surprisingly safe in spite of his exposure. 

(c) All out attack! 

(d) By pursuing his usual plan of development in this 
counter-gambit defense Black plays into White’s hands, first 
by castling into the pawn storm and then by removing pieces 
from the kingside. 

(e) White has a choice of attacking lines. After 19 Rh5, 
however, a clear-cut continuation does not readily present 
itself. 

(f) A difficult decision for Black, but 21...gf 22 Nf2 loses a 
knight. 

(g) Better than 22 Qc3 Qe2. 

(h) Threatening 23...Ra2. 

(i) Now the white pawn at f6 forms the basis of a mating 
net, and the black king has no escape. 

(j) Trying to foil White’s attack by forcing an exchange of 
queens. If 24...Ra2, then 25 Ra2 Qa2 26 Kg3 Rb1 27 Bh6é Rhi 28 
Qh Qc2 29 Qf3 gf 30 Bf4! , winning Black’s “‘d’” pawn and the 
game, 





(k) Still trying, but White’s attack comes first. 

(1) On 27 Bf8, if Black takes the bishop, then 28 Rh8 is mate, 
but he can simply play 27...Rc3 instead. 

(m) Staving off mate. 

(n) But White grants no respite. If 28...Kh7, then 29 Rh1 
kills. 

(0) The only move to avoid immediate mate, but the end- 
game is just as lost for Black. 

(p) And White has an easy win. 


* * * 


White: Nick de Firmian (2393). Black: Ruth Haring 
(1921). LERA, Sunnyvale, May 26, 1979, Ruy Lopez 


1 e4 e5 12 Qc6 Bd7 

2 Nf3 Nc6 13 Qc3 Nf6 

3 Bb5 a6 14 e5!(d) de 

4 Bat dé 15 Qe5 Qe7 

5 0-0 Bd7 16 Qc? Rc8(e) 
6 d4 b5?!(a) 17 Qa5 Bg7 

7 Bb3 Nd4 18 Rel Ne4i(f) 
8 Nd4 ed 19 Ne3! Re3!(g) 
9 ¢3(b) de 20 Bg5! Qg5(h) 
10 Qh5! g6 22 be Bcé 
11 Qd5 Bes 23 Qc7! Resigns 
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(Notes by international master Nick de Firmian) 





(a) A dubious win of a pawn. Better is 6... Nf6. 

(b) If 9 Qd4?, then 9... c5 10 Qd5 c4, trapping the bishop. 

(c) Probably stronger is 10. . .Qe7, although after 11 Nc3 
White has tremendous compensation for the pawn. 

(d) White must open the position quickly. On 14 Bg5 Bg? 15 e5 
instead, Black has 15. . . Ne4! Now, however, 14... Ne4 simply 
loses to 15 Qd4. 

(e) Black did not like 16... Bg7 17 Bg5 00 18 Nc3, when she 
has a very awkward position. The immediate threat would be 19 
Bg6 Bg6 20 Nd5, winning a piece. 

(f) Since 18. . . Be6 19 Qa6 wins easily for White, Black tries 
to complicate. 

(g) Counting on 20 be? Bc3, which leads to a drawn ending 
after 21 Qc7! Bal! 22 Qb8 Qd8 23 Re4 Be6 24 Qd8 Kd8 25 Be6 fe 26 
Re6 Re8, etc. 

(h) Also hopeless is 20... £6 (20... Qe5?? 21 Qd8mate) 21 Re4 
Qe4 22 Qc3. 


White: Jay Whitehead (2391). Black: Stewart Scot‘ ( 2068). 
LERA, Sunnyvale, May 28, 1979. Petroff’s Defense 1 34 35 2 Nf3 
Nf6 3 Ne5 d6 4 Nf3 Ne4 5 d4 d5 6 Bd3 Bd6 7 0-0 0-0 8 c4 c6 9 Nc3 
Nc3 10 be Bg4 11 Rb1 b6 12 h3 BhS 13 Rel Nd7 14 a4 Re8 15 Re8 
Qe8 16 Be3 Nf6 17 a5 ba 18 c5 Bc7 19 Rb7 Qc8 20 Baé hé 21 Qb3 BE3 
22 gf Nd7 23 c4 Nb8 24 Rc7 Qc7 25 Bb7 a4 26 Qb1 de 27 Ba8 Na6 28 
d5 cd 29 Bd5 Nc5 30 Bcd Qc5 31 Qb8 Kh7 32 BE7 Qg5 33 Kh2 
Resigns. 
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White: Mike Arne (2029), Capt. Anchovy’s Chess Club. 
Black: Leonid Stolyarov (2408), Memorex Chess Club. 
San Leandro, Jan. 3, 1979. Ruy Lopez | 


1 e4 05 13 Rf4 Ne5(h) 
2 Nf3 Ne 14 Rf2 #5(1) 
3 BbS a6 15 Nf3— fe 

4 Bad Nft6 16 de Ne4(j) 
5 0-0 Be7 17 Qd8! Bd8 

6 Be6(a) de 18 Re2  — Nf6(k) 
7 d3(b)  Nd7(e) 19 Rael Bd7 

8 Nbd2i(d) 0-0 20 NeeS(l) Re7 

9 Ned to(e) 21 Nd7 = Rd7 
10 Nh4 96(f) 22 Ng5! Kh8(m) 
11 Bho Rt7 23 Re8 Ng8 


12 £4! ef(g) 24 Rg8! Resigns 
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(a) Adeparture from the main line of 6 Rel based on an ap- 
preciation of the subtle differences between Black’s many 
defensive options after 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb5 a6 4 Bc6 de 5 0-0 
and his relative lack of flexibility now that his king-side 
pieces have already been committed. The tempo lost by 
White in withdrawing his bishop before exchanging it will be 
returned if Black chooses to move a piece for the second time 
to defend his ‘‘e’”’ pawn. 

(b) If 7 Nce3 Bg4! 8 h3 Bh5, then White must play 9 d3 
anyway, since 9 g4 Bg6 10 Ne5 Ne4 11 Ne4 Be4 12 Qe2 Qd5 is 
good for Black. 

(c) Here, however, 7... Bg48h3 forces8... Bf3 (8... 
Bhi 9 g4 Ng4 10 hg Bg4 11 Kg2 and 12 Rh1, winning for White, 
according to Keres: ECO-1, pg. 284, note 35), with advantage 
to White. The best blend appears to be7. . . Bd6 8 Nbd2 Bg49 
Ne4 Qe7 10 Ne3 0-0-0 11 Ng4 Ng4 (Ibid.). 

(d) A natural improvement over the ‘‘book’’ moves 8 b3 
and 8 d4, but Black can still equalize. 

(e) Gives White a chance to organize a king-side attack. 
Better is either9... Bd6or9... BE6. 

(f) And this further weakening of Black’s king side 
(instead of 10... Nc5) in the interests of preserving the 
bishop pair only adds grist to White’s mill. 

(g) Probably intending to win a piece after 13 Rf4 gi, 
rather than admit a slight inferiority in his position by 12... 
Bs. 

(h) And only now realizing that 13. . . g5 actually loses to 
14 Nf5 if he takes the rook (14. . . gf? 15 Qg4 Kh8 16 Bg7 Kg8 17 
Nh6mate) and leaves him with a bad game if he does not 
(e.g., 14... Ne5 15 Bg5!). 

(i) Black continues to overestimate the strength of his 
game, this time thinking to win a pawn, whereas 14. . . Be6at 
least brings another piece into play. 

(j) The losing move, but 16. . . Qd1 17 Rdi Ne4? 18 Re2 Bcd 
19 Kf! Bf5 20 Nce5 Rf6 21 g4! also ruins Black, which means 
that White remains virtually a pawn up after some other 17th 
move by Black. 


«&) Forced, since 18. . . BfS forfeits material after 19 g4, 
duc to the back rank mate threat. 

(1) The last straw. 

(m) Surrendering a piece by 22. . . Be? is the unfortunate 
alternative. Now White finishes with a pretty mate in three. 


BS SU see e. 


White: Paul Whitehead (2394). Black: Paul Cornelius 
(2369). 

May Day Tournament, U.C. Berkeley, May 20, 1979. 
Pire Defense 


1 e4 dé 12 Ndi 5 

2 d4 g6 13 ¢3(d) be 

3 °Ne3 Bg7 14 be cd 

4 Be3 Nf6 15 cd Ne5!(e) 
5 f3(a) ¢6 16 Qf2 Nec4 
6 Qd2 b5 17 Rel Ne3 

7 Nge2 Nbd7 18 Qe3 0-0 

8 g4(b) Nb6é 19 4 Bd7(f) 
9 Ng3_ h5! 20 Ba6? Nd5!(g) 
10 g5 Nfd7 21 Resigns 

11 h4(c) ba 
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(Annotations by USCF master Paul Cornelius.) 


(a) White develops his pieces in a way which resembles the 
Samisch variation of the King’s Indian Defense. However, there 
is a major difference here: White does not have a pawn on c4. 
This circumstance allows Black to advance immediately on the 
queen side, discouraging White from castling there. 

(b) White’s plan is clear: Ng3, Bh6, perhaps Bd3, and h4-h5, 
with a strong attack. Black wants to counter this threat with 
pressure against White’s center, using the pawn thrusts b4 and 
c5. After long thought, Black decided to prevent the exchange of 
his king bishop and regroup his knights more effectively before 
carrying out the thematic queen-side expansion. 

(c) This move answers the threat of 11... h4 12 Nge2 Nc4, 
but now the knight on g3 is unprotected. 

(d) A natural push that meets with a surprising rebuttal. 

(e) Representing a complete success for Black’s strategy. 
The simple point of this pretty move is 16 de Bed, forking 
White’s rook and knight. More important, however, is that 
Black gets a knight to C4. 

(f) Black stands clearly better: White’s pawns are weak and 
his pieces are poorly placed. In addition, he has no permanent 
shelter for his king. Black intends Rc8, exchanging White’s best 
piece and preparing to infiltrate from the queen side. The 
pawns at d4 and a2 are particularly sensitive. White tries to 
cross Black’s plan, but he overlooks a tactical blow that 
destroys his position. 

(g) After 21 ed Qa5 33 Kf2 Qa6 White’s game is in ruins, e.g., 
23 Ne3 Rab8 24 Re2 Qc4!, with decisive threats. 
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by DENNIS FRITZINGER 


Everybody has a secret ambition, or should. My 
ambition is to save the whales. So I send half my 
tournament winnings to Greenpeace. That way I can 
keep up my phlegmatic lifestyle and still convince 
myself that I'm doing good. 

For this reason I was really looking forward to 
the Paul Masson tournament this year. Oh boy! A 
chance to make $2,000. If I win it cold, I'm going 
to give it all away. Or if I win anything. After 
all, my entry fee is free. 


Riding down to Palo Alto with directors Mike Good- 
all, Alan Benson, and Mike Donald, I get dropped off 
at C. Bill Jones' house--first stop on the tourna- 
ment trail for me. For years my good friends Bill 
and Bernie have put me up while I played in tourna- 
ments, or began a hitchhiking jaunt to L.A. 

The next morning John Grefe stops by to give me 
a ride to the winery. Just before we get there, we 
stop at a 7-11 and buy juice. That'll be our break- 
fast. When we get there we find that this year 
things are different--the first round starts on time 
(well, almost). 


ROUND ONE 
My first round opponent is Martin Sullivan. Our 
personal record is two wins for me and one for hin. 
I have Black. 


1_P-K4 P-K4, 2 N-KB3 P-Q3, 3 P-Q4 N-KB3, 4 N-B3 

QN-92, 5 B-QB4 B-K2, 6 0-0 0-0, 7 Q-K2 P-B3, 

8 P-QR4. 

I've been in this position dozens of times and 
have always played 8...Q-B2. This time I decided to 
try something different. 


8...PxP, 9 NxP R-Ki, 10 B-R2 B-Bi, 11 Q-B3 N-K4, 
12 Q-Q1 N-N3, 13 R-Ki B-N5 (to induce a weakness), 
14 P-B3 B-Q2. 


At this point Black has a very comfortable posi- 
tion. Things are proceding normally, except that 
Black has an extra Knight (on N3) to use on the King- 
side. 


15 B-K -B2, 16 Q-Q2 P-KR3. 

To keep the Bishop from N5. It also comes in 
handy for another reason, which will become clear in 
a few moves. 


17? Q-B2. White would also like to play on the 
Kingside. And he also hopes to get something going 
on the KN1-QR7 diagonal. 


Last year, DENNIS FRITZINGER wrote an 
award-winning article about his play in the 
1978 Paul Masson (Chess Voice, Apr/May, 1978, 
pages 31-35). 

In the present article he once again 


shares the full range of his thoughts and 
feelings while winning and losing at the 
_1979 Masson. His extended game notes al- 
low readers to climb inside a master's head 
and see what really goes on during play. 





How the whales cot unlucky at Masson: 
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17...R-K4 (a trap), 18 Q-N3 (he falls for it) 

P_Qht, 19 PxP B-Q3 (the point), 20 P-B. P 


I expected Q-B2, after which QR-Ki gives Black a 
splendid position for the Pawn. Also to be consider- | 
ed was 20 PxP R-KN4 (better than RxB, QxN), 21 Q-Bo_ | : 
BxP+. | 2 


20...R-N4 (my original intention, though I also 
spent a lot of time looking at RxB), 21 Q-B2 (not 
Q-B3, N-R5, etc.). /See diagram./ P 


21...BxP? (my original 
intuition was to play NxP 
here, but sloppy analysis 
persuaded me to play BxP. 


22 N-B3 (naturally). 
In analyzing the position 
I had overlooked this ra- 
ther obvious move. (Of 
course, I saw it instantly 
as soon as I had moved!) 
The correct move, 21... 
NxBP, leads to a pretty 
variation: 22 BxN (forc- 
ed) BxB, 23 N-B3 (If 23 P-KN3, then 23...BxP, 24 PxB | 
RxP+ must win) N-N5, 24 Q-R4 (to guard KR2) R-RU! , 


22...N-N5, 23 BxB (the saving point) NxB, 24 9-92. 


Other moves were 24 Q-N3 and 24 Q-Q4. I expected 
Q-Q4, which has the virtue of blocking the diagonal 
to the King. 


24...R-N3. At this point we each had but 5 minutes 
left, which accounts for some of the blunders on his 
part, and the urge to protect and simplify on mine. 


25 K-Ri. 
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This turns out to be an unfortunate 
Choice, but how could White have known? 25.0 el XP, 
26 NxP Nx, 27 _BxN B-B3 (I didn’t want to do it, but 
White was threatening 28 R-K7), 28 P-B4Y (much better 
was BxB; now this pawn is a candidate for the gallows) 
R-Q1, 29 QR-Q1i (setting up the cheapo BxP, BxP+--but 
Black doesn't fall for it) R3-Q3, 30 Q-B4?? 
There it is! 30...N-B7+, 31 K-N1 (the miscreant 
King is forced to return NxR (not the only, and per- 
haps not the best move since N-R6+ and R-N3+ would 
win the Queen, echoing earlier play). The rest of 
the moves were: 32 RxN BxB, 33 PxB Q-B4+, 34 K-B1 
RxP, 35 R-K1 R4-Q2, 36 P-R4--and White's flag fell. 
Usually Paul Masson has a wine tasting during the 
first round, but this time they had three. I guess 
because people just weren't responding. Paul Masson 
Was unusually cold this year. I shivered through my 
first game--even with two shirts on. John Grefe “ 
wore only a tank top, so I know he froze. Perhaps 
it was this unusually cold weather that accounted 
for my second round game. 


ROUND TWO 


I was paired against Larry Christiansen, and given (® 
the White pieces. 


1 P-KN3 P-Q4, 2 B-N2 N-KB3, 3 N-KB3 B-N5, 4 P-Q3. 


I thought for 15 minutes on this move. I knew 
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p-KR3 was too weakening. And 0-0 didn't seem right 
either (because of 4...Q-B1). Larry was probably 
wondering what I was thinking about--as the position 
ig well known in books. 


4,. .QN-Q2, 5 QN-Q2 P-K3 (solid and better than 
p-Kh), 6 0-0 B-K2, 7 P-B3!? 


Usual here is Q-Ki, followed by P-K4. The text 
weakens Q3, but I thought that not to be a serious 
objection. 


7.+.0-0, 8 Q-B2 P-B3, 9 P-K4 P-QR4, 10 R-K1. 
Larry thought the right move at this point was 
P-QR3, blocking the RP. 


10...P-R5, 11 N-B1 (freeing the QB and preparing 
to go to K3 in some variations) B-R4, 12 P-KR3 (a 
funny move--putting the question after the Bishop 
has moved) N-B4, 13 P-K5 (I didn't wanta, but I got- 
ta) KN-92, 14 N1-R2 B-N3, 15 B-Bi Q-B2, 16 B-B4 (now 
I'm prepared to play P-QN4, chasing the Knight) P-R6, 
17 P-QN4 N-R5, 18 Q-N3 (the only way to get counter- 
play--if N-N7, P-Bq) a 19 QxRP KR-Bi (what's 


going on here?) 20 P-N5 (Is this the right way to 
play?) Q-R4. 


After the game, Larry told me he overlooked the 
fact that 21...P-B5 would hang the Bishop on K2. In- 
stead of the text, however, I was more worried about 
N5-N3, chasing the Queen, then P-B5. 


21 P-BY (Now White is better, but there are more 
blunders before the pot begins to boil) PxP (Black 
should keep the option of going P-Q5), 22 PxP Q-N5, 
23 Q-B1 N2-N3, 24 R-K3 R-Q1, 25 R-N3 (now I was get- 
ting confident) Q-R4, 26 Q-K3 R-Q2, 27 R-Bi QR-Ql, 
28 B-K2 P-R3, 29 P-R4 Q-Ri, 30 N-B1 N-B1, 31 Ni-Q2 
[See the diagram./ 


31...B-B1? (Black could 
have avoided loss of ma- 
terial with 31...N5-N3, 32 
R-R3 Q-N1; now he doesn’t 
get a chance), 32 R-R3 P-N3, 
33 Q-N3 R-R2, ly N-K1 (the 
beginning of the end) R-R4, 
35 B-B3 (just for fun) Q-R2, 
6 B-Q1 (that's all she 
wrote) N-K2, 37 RxN N-B4, 
38 RxR QxR, 39 Q-R4 QxQ, 
40 BxQ N-Q5--and Black re- 


signs. 


After the game, Larry told me he always does bet- 
ter in hot climates (he just got back from finishing 
second in Cuba behind Russian Grandmaster Sveshnikov) 
so maybe he has high blood pressure. For myself, my 
blood pressure is usually low, so the cold weather 
suits me fine. 

In this game I spent a long time on the opening, 
trying to orient myself. At times my brain felt like 
cottage cheese, but it gradually firmed up. toes 
important to get a grip on the opening or you're 
likely to be at sea without a paddle later (or else 
up that famous creek). 

Another factor in this game was the wind that 
came up in the middle. It kept flapping the corners 
of the roll-up board, which knocked over pieces right 
and left. My name plate blew off the table; my 
scoresheet blew away, and Larry lost a cup of ice- 
water. 
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I had started the day well, being calm and relax- 
ed during my game with Martin, the first half anyway. 
But the second half chased the sunny feeling and the 
rainbows away, leaving me tense, uptight--that chem- 
ical feeling chasing through my body. During my game 
with Larry, however, I didn't notice it one way or 
the other. Maybe it's like the lone wildebeest pull- 
ed down by hyenas--at first it struggles, then its 
eyes glaze as it calmly accepts its fate. 


Grefe and I drove back to Palo Alto, losing our 
way and ending up going as far as Mountain View be- 
fore managing to get turned around. After dinner, we 
went back to C. Bill's and watched the Saturday Nite 
Samurai show, The Hawk of Justice. 

The next morning John, Stella Monday and I had 
breakfast at the Good Earth restaurant. I had a big 
breakfast (a mistake) and arrived at Paul Masson with 
20 minutes gone on my clock. 


ROUND THREE 


I was paired with Paul Whitehead, the only other 
player with two points. (Grefe, Biyiasis and deFirm- 
jan all had draws.) I had White, but in these situ- 
ations I might almost rather have Black. I enjoy 
alternating colors, but Paul, being the higher rated 
player, alternated instead. 


1 P-KN3 P-KN3, 2 B-N2 B-N2, 3 N-QB3 (an idea of 
Larsen's that I have played quite often, though 
not exactly as he recommended) P-Q@B4, 4 P-Q3 
N-QB3, 5 B-Q2 P-Q3, 6 P-QR3 B-92, 7 R-Ni R-N1, 
8 P-QN4 PxP, 9 PxP P-QN4, 10 P-R4?. 


I was hypnotized by Black's threat of playing ... 
Q-Bi, threatening NxP. I should play P-B4Y, P-K4 or 
P-K3 here. 


10...Q-B1, 11 N-K4 (better is N-R2, but it's a 
miserable retreat and I was still thinking Black 
couldn't weaken himself with P-B4 and P-KR3--which 
turned out to be right, but not in the way I expec- 
ted) P-B4, 12 N-N5 P-KR3! (indeed, no weakening, but 
a strengthening; the funny thing is, if the colors 
had been reversed, I'm sure I"d have played it the 
same way), 13 N5-R3 P-K4 (now Black has a massive ad- 
vantage in space, akin to the evil legions of the 
Empire in Star Wars), 14 P-K3 N-B3, 15 P-KB4 (hor- 
ribly weakening, but otherwise how do I develop my 
pieces?) N-K2, 16 N-B3 N-R4, 17 K-B2 N-Ni, 18 PxP 
(after the game, Paul said he hadn't seen this move) 
PxP, 19 P-Q4 PxP, 20 PxP Ni-B3, 21 N-K (a heroic at- 
tempt to complicate things) 0-0 (Black isn't afraid 
of NxP, as then N-N5+ would be too strong; also pos- 
sible was N-N5+ right away, but, with his King still 
in the center, Black will have to worry about White's 
attack too), 22 N-KBY (really threatening something 
this time, but...) N-N ‘ 


23 NxN PxN, 24 B-Q5t?. 
[See the diagram./ 
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Paul really criticized 
this move, and it's easy 
to see why. I wanted to 
make a square for my King 
at N2, but in doing so I 
let my primary Kingside 
defender be traded off. 
As usual, I was thinking 
in terms of checks and 
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variations, rather than pieces. If I would think 
about pieces (as does any good positional player), 
I would avoid falling into continuations like this 
one. 


24. ..B-K3, 25 BxBt+ (no choice) QxB, 26 R-K1? 


Hanging a pawn, and the game. The last chance for 
survival was P-B3, a move I hated to make because it 
was so slow (it really should have been made on the 
24th move anyway, so there would be a check on QN3). 


26...BxP+, 27 K-N2 Q-B3+ (the move I hadn't seen, 
counting only on Q-Q4+, K-R2 and White gaining time 
for defense), 28 K-R2 B-B7 (and this upset the apple- 
cart entirely; now it was clear I was losing, and my 
only hope was to trade pieces and set up a blockade, 
hoping Black's King would turn out to be exposed), 
29 NxN BxP+! (out of the blue; Paul--and his brother 
Jay--both have a knack for finishing things up nice- 
ly), 30KxB (of course, NxB allows R-B7+, and K-N1 al- 
lows B-B7+; on my 29th move, I might have tried R-K6, 
but the answer would have been the same; I still had 
not seen the conclusion at this point) R-B6+, 31 KxP 
PxN+, 32 KxP Q-Q5+, 33 B-N5 Q-B2+ (I still didn't an- 
ticipate the next move, so played...) 34 K-N4 (and 


now I saw it) P-R4Y mate. 

After this game I was in good spirits, except for 
a certain slump of my shoulders. Around 3:30 a bunch 
of us gathered at the far end of the terrace to have 
our picture taken by Stella. This was a photo of the 
insurrectionary gang known as the Berkeley Riots, who 
won the National Phone Chess League championship for 
the second year in a row. (Oh yeah, I was there too.) 


ROUND FOUR 


Well, losing one game isn't so bad; there's always 
round four. But meanwhile, I had talked a friend in- 
to playing speed chess, eaten a terrible cheese sand- 
wich on soft white french roll, that sat in my gut 
like a battleship in Pearl Harbor for the next 24 
hours, and gone in for wine tasting in a big way. 

By the time my game with Peter Biyiasis had rolled 
around, I had doomed myself for certain. The chem- 
icals were going haywire in my body, a feeling of 
cold dread had erupted everywhere like acne, and to 
top it off, it was warming up. 

Peter, who for some reason was on his own bad trip 
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At the end of the Paul 

Masson tourney, Chief Organiz- 
er Bryce Perry had the pleas- 

ant task of handing out prize 

checks to the winners. 


* * 


RIGHT. Dave Weldon (left) had 
a creative way of insulating 
himself from the hustle and 
bustle of surrounding players 
and spectators. 
are connected to a cassette 


(Photos by Shorman. ) 
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this tournament, polished me off like a sleepwalker, 
with no particular effort. Again, I had the sensa- 

tion of seeing moves made against me I hadn't dreameq 
of--but only because I was on the wrong side of then, 


I have made up a set of resolutions for all aspir- 
ing Paul Masson players, but particularly for myself; 

--No socializing or big dinners, 

--No speed chess, 

--No wine, under any circumstances. 
Live like a Spartan, dress like a Spartan, eat ang 
drink like a Spartan, behave like a Spartan. Then 
you might go home with some money in your pocket, 

It's only luck, really. And the whales got un- 
lucky again. 


PAUL MASSON -- MASTER SECTION 


Rating 
Whitehead, P (2394) 
M deFirmian (2393 
M Chrstnsen (2486 

! 


Name Ral 


W13 
wi? 
wi8 
D7 
W13 
Di2 Lit wi6 wi3 
DY wW1i5 W5 Le 


14 Salas (2207) 

15 IM Kaplan (2443) 
16 Mar (2287) 

17 Nezhni (2253 
18 Milton eee 


Rd2 


w9 
D5 
L114 
Wiy 
D2 


Ra3 
W8 
Wit 
W10 
Wi2 
L7 


2446 

GM Biyiasas (2519 

6 Youngworth peat? 
7 Batchelder 2302 


8 Fritzinger (2356) 2 
9 Maki (2253) ” 
10 Sullivan (2232) " 
11 Salgado (2291) 14 
12 Enright (2215) " 
13 Harari (2305) 1 


Who sponsors the Paul Masson? 


An article in the April/May issue was headlined 
"CalChess to co-sponsor Paul Masson tourney". While 
all the directors and a majority of the players are 
CalChess members, and while CalChess heartily endors- 
es the tourney, CalChess makes no financial contribu- 
tion. The only financial sponsor of the tournament 
is the Paul Masson Vineyards. 
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PAUL MASSON TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

The seventh annual Paul Masson American Class 
Championships--the largest outdoor tournament any- 
where and the only annual class tournament under 
corporate sponsorship--was held at the historic Paul 
Masson mountain winery in Saratoga, June 30-July 1. 
A total of 585 players came from 20 states plus Can- 
ada, England, Sweden, Russia, and Iran to vie for a 
share of the $15,000 prize fund. 

Chief Tournament Director was Bryce Perry, assis- 
ted by Ted Yudacufski, Alan Benson, Jim Hurt, Mike 
Goodall, Hans Poschmann, Ken Stone, Bill Bates, and 
Mike Donald. 

Special added attractions included world blind- 
fold champion George Koltanowski's renowned knight's 
tour demonstration, a Las Vegas Fun Chess tournament, 
and the presence of two new chessplaying microcompu- 
ters, "Mychess", and a new version of SARGON which 
automatically responded to the movement of pieces on 
its chessboard surface. Not to mention the usual 
complimentary wine-tasting provided by Paul Masson 
between rounds. 


Masters. 1ist-2nd--Paul Whitehead 
deFirmian (2393) , 34-5, $1500 each; 3rd-4th--John 
Grefe (2446) and Larry Christiansen (2486), 3-1, 
$350 each; 5th-7th--William Batchelder (2303), Peter 
Biyiasas (2519) and Perry Youngworth (23107) 24-15, 
$33.34 each. [See the crosstable on page 50. 

Experts. tst-4th--Steve Cross (2180), Todd Miller 
(2179), John Wright (2063), and Richard Koepcke 
(1973), 34-4, $412.50 each; 5th-8th--Edwaad -Syrett 
(2084), Tony Brown (2078), Joseph Kleiman (2076), 
and Robert Brieger (2093), 3-1, $18.75 each. 

Class A. ist-2nd--Robert Anderson (1929) and Eleu- 
terio Alsasua (1994), 4-0, $700 each; 3rd-7th--Rich- 
ard Aiken (1760), Leonardo Moguel (1936), Timothy 
Roth (1889), Matthew Sullivan (1977), and Douglas 
Sailer (1942), 3-3, $65 each. 

Class B. ist--Michael McCusker (1741), 5-0, 
$1,000; 2nd-4th--Zoran Lazetich (1713), Joseph Spence 
(1792), and Pedro Marcal, Jr. (1672), 45-3, $216.67 
each; 5th-8th--Michael McHugh (1601), Paul Hope 
ey Darinko Bozich (1745), and Eugene Lubarsky 

1664), 4-1, $18.75 each. 

Class C. ist--Paul Friedrich (1529), 5-0, $1,000; 
2nd-4th--Patrick McKenzie (1537), Bradley Taylor 
(1528), and Carl Taylor (1557), 43-3, $216.67 each. 

Class D. ist-2nd--Gary Eubanks (1122) and Allen 
Wong (1372), 5-0, $700 each; 3rd--Chris Luzzio (1340) 
WA-2, $150; 4th-11th--Chi Mun Cheng (1334), Joseph 
Wright (1364), Mark Biggs (1368), Ben Sepulvada 
ay Bernie Appleby (1311), Christopher Hull 
(1323), Jeff Breckan (1327), and Andrew Wong (1357), 
4-1, $21.88. 

Glass E. ist-2nd--Dean Cress (1183) and Jim Walk- 
er (1173), 5-0, $700 each; 3rd--Rob Barker (1024) , 
ut, $150; 4th-8th--Douglas McCusker (1185), Tito 
Torres (961), Robert Vacheron (916), David Dillon 
(1164), and Robert Rice (1177), 4-1, $35 each. 

Unrated section. i1st-3rd--David Wilkins, San Jo- 
se, Leonid Reznickenko, Russia, and Fatollah Bakh- 
tiary, Iran, 5-0, $258.33 each; 4th--Robert West, 

San Jose, 44-%, $50. 
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Microcomputers at Masson. Assistant Director 
Mike Donald Cicte) was one of dozens who tested 
their skill against the two machines on display. 
SARGON programmers Kathy and Don Spraklin are at 


right. 
Rich Dost tests Mychess. 


At the second board Berkeley Club Champ 
(Photo by Shorman. ) 





CAPPS MEMORIAL 

Fifty two players participated in the Capps Memor- 
jal Tournament held at the Mechanics' Institute Chess 
Club in San Francisco on July 20-22. A true open, 
the event was directed by Michael Goodall and Raymund 
Conway. 

International Master Nick deFirmian won first 
place with a perfect 5-O score. DeFirmian (2393) re- 
ceived $150 for his efforts. Coming in second was 
Paul Enright (2215) at 44-3 for $75. 

Daniel Switkes (2133) and Subu Subramaniam (2086) 
tied for 1st-2nd expert at 4-1 for $43.75 each. The 
prize for ist "A" went to Richard Hobbs (1929), whose 
4-1 score earned him $62.50. Tied for 2nd-4th "A" 
were Borel Menas (1974) , Alan Freeberg (1962), and 
Tristan Fredrich (1945)--each with 34-15 for $8.33. 

There was a four way tie for best "B" among David 
Thomson (1798), Alan Yaffe (1795), Norman Neilson 
(1783), and Jim Stewart (1656). Their 3-2 scores 
brought them $21.87 each. Glenn Murphy (1537) was 
the top "C"-player with a score of 2%-2+ for $62.50. 
Paul Friedrich (1529) took second "C" with 2-3 for 
$25. Tied for 1st-2nd "D" were James Bell (1077) 
and Julius Willis (733)--each with 2-3 for $43.75. 


STAMER MEMORTAL 

The 16th annual Stamer Memorial Tournament was 
held at the Mechanics' Institute Chess Club in San 
Francisco on June 1-3. Forty two players entered 
and 15 won prizes. The event was directed by Michael 
Goodall and Raymund Conway. 

Grandmaster Peter Biyiasas won the tournament go- 
ing away with five wins and no loses. Tied for sec- 
ond thru fourth were three experts--David Blohm, Bar- 
ry Kraft, and Subu Subramaniam. Each had a score of 
4-1, Alan Freeberg tied with Tristan Fredrich for 
Best "A" with 33-15. Jack Nitzberg, Steven Wierzba, 
and Alan Yaffe tied for Best "B" with 3-2. Robert 
Whitaker's 35-15 made him Best "C". Jack Dean and 
James O'Gallagher tied for 2nd-3rd "C" with 2-3. Ro- 
ger Knoeber won the Best "D" prize with 2-3. And 
Joachim Klimmeck and Nancy Crawford tied for 2nd-3rd 
"D" with sores of 1-4. 
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JUNE AMATEUR CHESS TOURNAMENT 
Only amateurs of Class A strength or lower were eligible for 
the prize fund of $799 in cash plus six trophies and $78 worth of 
Gambit Game Store gift certificates offered at the June 
Amateur Chess Tournament, held in the U.C. Berkeley Student 
Union Bidg., June 16-17. The four-round, USCF-CalChess, Swiss 
system competition attracted 63 players in four sections. USCF 
Senior Regional Vice-President Alan Benson, with some as- 
sistance from Mike Donald, directed the event, which was spon- 
sored by SUPERB Productions. 
Complete results (in Solkoff tie-break order): 
Class A 
1st-2nd, Robert Sferra (1957) (trophy), Los Altos, and Ron 
Wright (1898), Berkeley, 344-44, $69 each; 3rd-5th, Marvin 
Boykins (1906), San Francisco, Thomas Crispin (1891), Mtn. 
View, and Eugene Lubarsky (1664), San Jose, 3-1, $7.83 plus 
$5.33 Gambit Game Store gift certificate each. 
Class B 
1st, David Thomson (1798), San Francisco, 342-42, $92 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Gary Hardin (1646), San Francisco, Donald 
Carolan (1684), San Francisco, and Efren Penano ( 1775), Napa, 
3-1, $23.16 each; 5th, Dorr Lovett (1770), Oakland, 2%-1%, $16 
Gambit Game Store gift certificate, 
Combined € and D Classes 
Class € 
1st, Thomas Willis (1559), San Francisco, 34-4, $68 plus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Branislav Steiner (1527), Oakland, and 
Myron Johnson (1434), Oakland, 244-14, $25.50 each; 4th, Ber- 
nard Lu (1424), Lafayette, 2-2, $11.50 Gambit Game Store gift 
certificate. 
Class D 
1st, Christopher Luzzio (1340), San Francisco, 3-1, $68 plus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Oscar Salgado (1366), Oakland, and Robert 
Solovay (1301), Berkeley, 244-144, $25.50 each; 4th-5th, Mark 
Kaufman (1372), Corte Madera, and Michael Parmon (1200), 
Sacramento, 2-2, $5.75 Gambit Game Store gift certificate each. 
Combined E and Unrated Classes 
Class £ 
Ist-2nd, Tsung-Wen Chen (1189) (trophy), Pinole, and 
Phillip Vacheron (0610), Berkeley, 3-1, $51 each; 3rd-5th, Stan 
Bumpus (1026), Castro Valley, Michael Vacheron (1030), 
Berkeley, and Robert Vacheron ( 0916), Berkeley, 2-2, $5.66 plus 
$3.83 Gambit Game Store gift certificate each. 
Unrated Section 
ist, Manfred Zendel, Berkeley, 4-0, $68 plus trophy; 2nd, 
Arthur Avila, Stockton, 3-1, $34; 3rd, Julius Willis, San Fran- 
cisco, 2%-1%, $17; 4th, Derek Edwards, Oakland, 2-2, $11.50 
Gambit Game Store gift certificate. 
e 


BERKELEY MAY DAY TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

Sponsored by SUPERB and the U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess 
Club, the May Day Chess Tournament attracted 106 players to 
the U.C. Berkeley Student Union Bldg., May 19-20. The prize 
fund of $1,162 was supplemented by $90 in Gambit Game Store 
gift certificates, five trophies and five bouquets of flowers for 
the winners (‘‘April showers bring May flowers!’’). 

USCF Senior Regional Vice President Alan Benson, assisted 
by USCF Senior Tournament Director Mike Goodall, directed 
the four-round, USCF-rated (CalChess) Swiss system competi- 
tion in five sections. 

Complete results (in Solkoff tie-break order): 

Master-Expert Division 

Ist-3rd, Nick de Firmian (2393), Berkeley, Paul Cornelius 
(2369) (trophy), Berkeley, and Dan Switkes (2133) (flowers), 
Berkeley, 3%-%, $136.66 each; 4th, Swaminathan 
Subramaniam (2086), Berkeley, 3-1, $28 Gambit Game Store 
gift certificate. 


Class A 
1st, Dorr Lovett (1770), Oakland, 4-0, $130 plus trophy and 
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flowers; 2nd-5th, Steven Wierzba (1657), Oakland, Allen 
Becker (1995), Berkeley, Doug Sailer (1942), San Francisco, 
and Ron Wright (1898), Berkeley, 3-1, $24.37 each; 6th, John 
Ready (1979), Clayton, Missouri, 2-2, $23 Gambit Game Store 
gift certificate. 
Class B 

Ist-2nd, Ben Gross (1791) (flowers), San Francisco, and 
Jaroslav Skrenek (1699) (trophy), Berkeley, 342-%, $75 each; 
3rd-4th, Raymond Kratohvil (1728), Oakland, and Daniel 
Browne (1637), Moscow, Idaho, 24-14%, $12.50 each; 5th-6th, 
Joe Ruggiero (1690), San Francisco, and Pedro Marcal (1672) 
Palo Alto, 2-2, $9 Gambit Game Store gift certificate each. 


Class C 
1st-3rd, Tom Foerster (1580) (trophy), Berkeley, Thomas 
Willis (1559), San Francisco, and Robert Shelton (1556), 
(flowers), Pacific Grove, 3%-%, $58.33 each; 4th, Myron 
Johnson (1434), Oakland, 3-1, $13 Gambit Game Store gift cer- 
tificate. 


’ 


Class D-E-Unrated 

Ist-2nd, Israel Parry (Unr.) (trophy and flowers), Mill 
Valley, and Julius Willis (Unr.), San Francisco, 4-0, $75 each: 
3rd-4th, Tsung-Wen Chen (1189), Pinole, and Nicholas 
Sinkewitsch (1181), Menlo Park, 3-1, $12.50 each; 5th-6th, 
Phillip Vacheron (0610), Berkeley, and Anthony Coleman 
(Unr.), San Francisco, 24-14, $4 Gambit Game Store gift cer- 
tificate each. 


LERA TOURNAMENT RESULTS 
The seventh annual LERA Memorial Day Class Cham- 
pionships were held at the Sunnyvale site of the Lockheed Cor- 
poration, May 26-28. Jim Hurt of Saratoga and Ted Yudacufski 
of Monterey directed the six-round, USCF-CalChess, Swiss 
system tournament. A prize fund of $2,852 was distributed to the 
winners in seven divisions among the 168 participants. 
Complete results: 
Open Division 
1st, Walter Browne (2591), Berkeley, 542-%, $500; 2nd, Nick 
de Firmian (2393), Berkeley, 5-1, $250: 3rd-4th, Peter Biyiasas 
(2519), Alexandria, Virginia, and Jay Whitehead (2391), San 
Francisco, 4%-1¥, $100 each. 
Class A 
1st-2nd, Kevin Lewis (1949), Rohnert Park, and John Ready 
(1979), Clayton, Missouri, 4¥2-1¥2, $150 each; 3rd-4th, Errol 
Jenson (1803), Travis AFB, and Leonardo Moguel (1936), San 
Mateo, 4-2, $35 each. 
Class B 
Ist, Efren Penano (1775), Martinez, 6-0, $260; 2nd-3rd, 
Pedro Marcal (1672), Palo Alto, and David Thomson (1798), San 
Francisco, 4%2-1¥%, $105 each: 4th-7th, Bill Campbell (1614), 
San Jose, T.C. Hartwell (1723), Twin Falls, Idaho, Zoran 
Lazetich (1713), Sacramento, and Steve Levine (1729), Santa 
Clara, 4-2, $13 each. 
Class € 
Ist, Bradley Taylor (1528), Santa Clara, 5%-%, $180: 2nd-3rd, 
Will Delaney (1453), San Francisco, and Dan Schmidt (1546), 
San Jose, 5-1, $75 each; 4th-8th, Chris Flammer (1397), Los 
Altos Hills, Song-Dong Kim (1413), Berkeley, Russell Lindgren 
(1346), Milpitas, Jose Reyes (1525), San Jose, and T.G. Wright 
(1524), Los Gatos, 4-2, $6 each. 
Class D 
Ist, Craig Flores (1234), Santa Clara, 5%-4%, $180; 2nd-3rd, 
Kenneth Barr (1314), San Jose, and Mark Shulman (1231), Palo 
Alto, 4%-1%, $75 each: 4th-8th, Chi-Mun Cheng (1334), 
Sacramento, Chris Hull (1323), Palo Alto, Nicholas Sinkewitsch 
(1181), Menlo Park, Mark Slater (1370), Sunnyvale, and Milo 
Torres (1221), Daly City, 4-2, $6 each. 
Class E 
Ist, Robert Barker, )1024), Santa Clara, 5-1, $70; 2nd-3rd, 
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Dean Cress (1183), Santa Clara, and Scott Taylor (1012), 
Saratoga, 4¥2-1¥2, $30 each. 
Unrated Division 

1st, John Galaang, Sunnyvale, 5%2-¥, $180; 2nd, Michael 
Pellascio, Santa Clara, 5-1, $50; 3rd5th, Doug Walker, San 
Jose, Scott Walsh, Santa Barbara, and Julius Willis Jr., San 
Francisco, 4-2, $10 each. 

® 


U.C. BERKELEY TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

Sponsored by SUPERB and the U.C. Berkeley Chess Club, the 
April Showers Chess Tournament drew 111 players to the U.C. 
Berkeley Student Union Bldg., Apr. 21-22, competing for a $1,260 
prize fund plus $100 in Gambit Game Store gift certificates and 
five trophies. 

The four-round, USCF-rated (CalChess) Swiss system event in 
five sections was directed by USCF Senior Regional Vice Presi- 
dent Alan Benson and USCF Local Tournament Director Mike 
Donald. 

Complete results (in Solkoff tie-break order): 

Master-Expert Division 

14st-2nd, Paul Whitehead (2394) (trophy), San Francisco, and 
Jay Whitehead (2391), San Francisco, 3%2-*2, $170 each; 3rd-7th, 
Nick deFirmian (2393), Berkeley, John Grefe (2446), Eugene, 
Oregon, Thomas Dorsch (2199), Hayward, Stewart Scott (2068), 
Berkeley, and Steve Cross (2180), San Rafael, 3-1, $14 each; 8th- 
10th, Michael Tomey (2096), Sunnyvale, Martin Sullivan (2232), 
Hayward, and Swaminathan Subramaniam (2086), Berkeley, 
21-142, $10 Gambit Game Store gift certificate each. 

Class A 

ist-3rd, Robin Smith (1844) (trophy), Los Gatos, Dave 
Weldon (1994), Berkeley, and Borel Menas (1974), San Fran- 
cisco, 3¥2-¥2, $88.33 each; 4th, John Ready (1979), Clayton, Mis- 
souri, 3-1, $25 Gambit Game Store gift certificate. 

Class B 

14st, Pedro Marcal (1672), Palo Alto, 342-42, $128 plus trophy; 
2nd-4th, Jim Stewart (1656), Berkeley, Gary Smith (1775), San 
Leandro, and Steve Levine (1729), Santa Clara, 3-1, $33 each; 5th, 
Donald Carolan (1734), San Francisco, 242-14, $20 Gambit Game 
Store gift certificate. 


LOCKHEED TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

The 14th annual LERA Peninsula Open Chess Tournament 
was held at the Lockheed Employees Recreation Association 
facility in Sunnyvale, Apr. 14-15. The five-round, USCF- 
CalChess Swiss system competition in seven divisions was con- 
ducted by Ted Yudacufski under the direction of Jim Hurt. The 
prize fund amounted to more than $2,000 for the 146 partici- 
pants. Complete results: 


Open Division 
Ist, John Grefe (2446), Eugene, Oregon, 4¥2-¥2, $250; 2nd, 
Thomas Dorsch (2199), Hayward, 4-1, $120; 3rd, Jerome Weikel 
(2077), Sparks, Nevada, 3¥-1%2, $70; 4th-7th, Bill Chesney 
(2098;, San Jose, Richard Lobo (2359), San Francisco, Jose 
Rivera (2010), Jolon, and Tim Stevens (1799), Mt. View, 37510 
each. 
Class A 
1st, Borel Menas (1974), San Francisco, 4%-¥2, $200; 2nd- 
4th, Eleuterio Alsasua (1994), San Jose, Tom Crispin (1891), 
Portola Valley, and Bill Poindexter (1916), Napa, 4-1, $60 each. 
Class 8 
Ist, Eugene Padeski (1749), San Francisco, 5-0, $260; 2nd, 
Gaudencio Delacruz (1791), San Jose, 442-%, $130; 3rd-5th, 
Leslie Colin (1668), San Jose, Zoran Lazetich (1713), 
Sacramento, and Robert Martin (1742), Newcastle, 4-1, $44 
each. 
Class C 
Ist, Karl Sandegard (1546), Danville, 4%2-*2, $150; 2nd-4th, 
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GAME STORES 


browse among our many chess books 


CHESS CLOCKS, WOODEN & PLASTIC 
SETS, FLAT & ROLL-UP BOARDS, 
CHESS-PLAYING MICROCOMPUTERS, 
THE LATEST IN CHESS BOOKS AND 
MANY OTHER KINDS OF GAMES, 


685 MARKET STREET, SAN 
FRANCISCO, 94105 543-9645 


* 


2508 TELEGRAPH (near Dwight) 


BERKELEY -94704 - 415-848-8018 


eal AVAILABLE AT 
ETCHINGS THESE GALLERIES 


GALLERY 9 * 
Se ries 
“Los Altos, CA 94022 
_ (415) 941-7969 


VENTANA GALLERY 
224 El Paseo de Saratoga 
San Jose, CA 95130 
(408) 866-1944 


THE GALLERY 
PLR atic 


Burlingame; €A. 94010. ~ 


(415) 347-9392-- 


The artist may be 


E. Ek ROTHWELL contacted through 


GALLERY 9 
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Irregular Openings —sy sien ciesscoe 


Chess is not easy to learn. Consider the number 
of beginners' rules-of-thumb which have as many ex- 
ceptions as they do useful applications. For exam- 
ple, "Don't waste time in the opening by moving the 
Same piece more than once", 

In the last issue I raised the question, "How 
many opening variations can you name where the same 
Piece is moved three or more times in the first five 
moves?" I had compiled a list of 29 such openings, 
and I suspected there were more. Indeed, there are. 

Current leader in the contest (the winner gets a 
free CalChess 1-year renewal) is Sacramento chess 
columnist Richard Fauber. In an hour and a half he 
came up with 69 variations! In second place is Greg- 
ory Stayart of Chicago with 60. (And another 60 or 
So are rumored to be coming from Berkeley.) It looks 
like a combined list will show more than a hundred of 
these little buggers. 


Most of the repetitions involve the knight. Of 
course, the classic example is the variation of Alek- 
hine's Defense where Black moves his king's knight 
five times in the first five moves. Fauber calls it 
"The most efficient variation in opening theory: 
Black avoids all weakness while his knight drives 
pawns and pieces into exposed positions." 

But sometimes the queen gets into the act, and, 
occasionally, the bishop. In the Center Counter Ro- 
sen Gambit there are four queen moves in the first 
five, and the Ruy Lopez has three repetitious bishop 
variations. 


Fauber's list includes repetitious variants of 
each of the following book openings: Alapin's De- 
fense, Alekhine's Defense, Budapest, Caro-Kann (or 
"Caro-Might", as Fauber terms it), Center Counter, 
Damiano's, Dory Defense, English, Englund Gambit, 
Evans Gambit, French, Dutch Defense, Greco Counter 
Gambit, Giuoco Piano, Gruenfeld Defense (and "Quasi- 
Grunnies"), King's Gambit Declined, Nimzo-Sicilian, 
Petroff's Defense, Queen's Gambit, Queen Pawn Coun- 
ter Gambit, Ruy Lopez, Scotch Game, Two Knights De- 
fense, and Vienna Game. 

Anyone care to try for seventy? Write Alan Glass- 
coe, 4149 Howe St., Oakland CA 94611. If there are 
not too many requests, a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope will get you a copy of the combined list. 


ee Se eee 
More Lockheed Results-- 


Rich McCullough (1414), Yountville, Fredric Sanchez (1585) 
San-Jose, and Bradley Taylor (1528), Santa Clara, 4-1, $50 each. 
Class D 

Ist-3rd, Chris Hull (1323), Palo Alto, Dennis Robles (1303), 
Glen Ellen, and Allen Wong (1372), Berkeley, 4-1, $75 each; 
4th-6th, Chi Cheng (1334), Sacramento, Walter Lesquillier 
(1372), Oakland, and Richard Sherman ( 1328), Alameda, 314- 
1%, $7 each. 


Class E 
Ist, Jim Walker (1173), Newark, 5-0, $40: 2nd, Robert 
Barker (1024), Santa Clara, 4-1, $20. 
Unrated Division 
1st, Joseph Siroker, Mt. View, 5-0, $30; 2nd, Julius Willis, 
Sah Francisco, 4-1. $15. 





The proportion of USCF members who are under 
17 years of age is 233%; the proportion under 21 
is 34.8%; and the proportion under 25 is 50%. 
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KOLTY’S KORNER 


by IM George Koltanowski, 
World Blindfold Champion 





WHAT WOULD YOU PLAY IN THESE POSITIONS? 


Position number 1. Black to move. What is his 
quickest and surest way to win? 
Position number 2. White to move. What is his 


cleanest path to victory? This is not a contest, 
The solutions will appear in the next issue. 
* * * 
Winners in the problem-composing contest in the 
last issue (a one-move mating problem with more 
than 17 different mates) are W. J. Pouchak, Oakland, 


and Lawrence Klein, Visalia. Their book prizes have 


been mailed. f Ee es 


A freebie. You can get a 16-page booklet, con- 
taining 100 short-cuts to victory, compiled by George 
Koltanowski, free, by sending a self-addressed, stamp- 
ed envelope (95x44) to: Miss Peg Buchanan, PO Box 
BHOO1, San Antonio, TX 78284, 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REACH 1,000 CHESSPLAYERS for only 5¢/word. Use 
Chess Voice classified ads. (415) 653-6529. 








WANTED: Collector-quality chess set with 4S" to 
7" king height. Contact Hal Blajwas (415) 456-0232. 





HAM RADIO OPERATOR (or RTTY) needed for radio 
match between a Dutch club and a Bay Area team. 
Contact Kenn Fong, (415) 834-1576. 





BACK ISSUES of Chess Voice. Any of the follow- 
ing available for $1/each, postpaid: 1979-Feb, Apr, 
June; 1978--Apr, Aug, Dec; 1977--Feb, Apr, Aug, Oct, 
Dec; 1976--June, Aug, Oct, Dec.; any 4 of these for 
$3. Chess Voice, 5804 Ocean View Dr., Oakland 94618 





WANTED: Back issues of Chess Voice, to make up 
complete sets. $1.50 cash (or 4 months extension of 
CalChess membership) for each clean copy of Feb '78, 
June '78, and Feb '76. See above address. 





COMPLETE SETS of 1976 and 1977 Chess Voice are 
available at $7/year, postpaid. Includes issues not 
available as singles. 5804 Ocean View, Oakland, CA. 


i ee Sena oe oc ger ee 
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USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE § ZIP CODES 938-61 


JOHN LARKINS 


SALSA 


Keys to Symbols 

(21 = Dates in parentheses are tentative. 

(X) = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 

/39/ * See advertisement on the indicated page. 

/fly/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 

CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
CalChess membership is required. 


AUGUST 
4-11 Chicago--U.S. Open 
{1-12 San Francisco--CLASS STRUGGLE 
47-19 San Francisco--MECHANICS' LIMITED [Ply/ 
25-26 San Anselmo--Marin County Open 
SEPTEMBER 
1-2-3 UC Berkeley--LABOR DAY CLASS CHAMPS [Fly/ 
8-9 San Francisco--WEEKEND CRUNCH 
{4-16 San Francisco--MECHANICS LIMITED 
32-23 Sunnyvale--LERA SUNNYVALE CLASS /Fly/ 
OCTOBER 
6-7 San Francisco--RETURN OF MELVIN TOAST 
6-7 Campbell--Oddfellows Tourney 
6 Santa Rosa--CYNTHIA ANN III QUADS Es 
tl) Berkeley YMCA--BERKELEY SUNDAY QUADS /p45/ 
0-21 San Jose--San Jose State Fall "79 [Fly/ 
20-21 UC Berkeley--OCTOBER FESTIVAL 
NOVEMBER 
g-11 San Francisco--CAPPS MEMORTAL 
17 Santa Rosa--QUAD 63 
17-18 UC Berkeley--FALL QUARTER SWISS 
23-25 Sunnyvale--LERA THANKSGIVING TOURNEY 
DECEMBER 
8-9 San Anselmo--Ross Valley Open 
16 Berkeley YMCA--BERKELEY SUNDAY QUADS 
22-23 San Francisco--CHRISTMAS TOURNAMENT 
JANUARY 1980 
5-6 San Francisco--CAPACITY OPEN 
12-13 Walnut Creek--WALNUT CREEK QUADS 
12-13 Monterey--Monterey International 
aa Francisco--BAGBY STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
San Jose--San Jose City College Open 
FEBRUARY 
(2-3) San Anselmo--North Bay Open 
9-10 San Francisco--RETRIBUTION BLUES 
16-18 UC Berkeley--PEOPLE'S TOURNAMENT 
MARCH 
1-2 San Francisco--CHESS MENAGERIE 
§-9 San Jose--LeBaron Open 
16-26 Lone Pine--Louis Statham Masters Plus 
46-BexkelLey-YMGA~--B--- 
22-23 Sunnyvale--LERA PENINSULA OPEN 
APRIL 
5-6 San Francisco--CAPACITY OPEN #2 
19-20 UC Berkeley--APRIL SHOWERS TOURNAMENT 
(26-27) CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS 
MAY 
3-4 San Francisco--THE MASTERS 
17-18 UC Berkeley--MAYDAY TOURNAMENT 
JUNE 
7-8 San Francisco--CAPACITY OPEN #3 
14-15 UC Berkeley--JUNE AMATEUR 
JULY 
3-6 San Francisco--GOLDEN GATE OPEN 
19-20 Saratoga--Paul Masson 
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5804 OCEAN VIEW DRIVE 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 94618 


Tournament Organizers 


A - Tom Boyd, 580 Santa Alicia, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
B - Alan Benson (UC Campus Chess Club), 2420 Atherton St. (#1) 


Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 843-0661. 

CG - Max Burkett (California Chess Bulletins), 1009 MacArthur 
Blvd, Oakland, CA 94610. (415) 832-8247. 

D - Rob McCarter (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 2864 Bardy Road, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404. 


E - Dick Rowe (Chico Chess Club), 2520 Alamo Ave. (AoteeP a 
Chico, CA 95926. 

F - Clement Falbo (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404. 

G - Mike Goodall, 461 Peachstone Terrace, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


(15) 479-7489. 

H - Jim Hurt (LERA Chess Club), PO Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088. 

I - Jeffrey Dubjack, PO Box 27003, San Francisco, CA 94127 

J - Fred Muollo (San Jose Chess Club), 5725 Calmor Ave. (#3), 

San Jose, CA 95123. 

George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St. (Apt. D3), San Francis- 

co, CA 94109. 

L - John Larkins (Berkeley Chess Club), 5804 Ocean View Drive, 
Oakland, CA 94618. (415) 653-6529. 

M - Raymund Conway (Mechanics' Institute Chess Club), 57 Post 
St., (#407), San Francisco, CA 94104. (445) 421-2258. 

N - Bryce Perry (Palo Alto Chess Club), 826 Richardson Ct., 
Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

0 - Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley Chess Club), #3 Locksly Lane, 
San Rafael, CA 94901. 

P - Hans Poschmann (Fremont Chess Club), 4621 Seneca Park Ave., 
Fremont, CA 94538. (415) 656-8505. 

Q - Ken Kieselhorst (Morro Bay Chess Club), Box 1372, Atasca- 

R 

iS} 


w 
1 


dero, CA 93422. (805) 466-0580 
- Bruce Rough (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Activities, 
3835 Freeport Blvd, Sacramento, CA 95822. 
- Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/ San Jose State), 
663 Bucher Ave., Santa Clara, CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 
T - Dave Mehler (Capitol City Chess Club), 2700 32nd St. (#1), 
Sacramento, CA 95817. 
U - John Sumares (Santa Clara Chess Club), 741 Pomeroy Ave., 
Santa Clara, CA 95051. (408) 296-5392. 
W - Ramona Sue Wilson (Capitol City Chess Club), 2712 "EB" St. 
(7), Sacramento, CA 95816. (916) 442-6186. 
Y - Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center), PO Box 1308, Mon- 
terey, CA 93940. (408) 372-9790. 
Z - Mark Sinz (Stanford Univ. Chess Club), PO Box 10632, Stan- 
ford, CA 94305. 


Tournament Organizers Updates: (A) Tom Boyd--has 
moved to 3900 Harrison Ave. (3302), Oakland CA 94611, 


(445) 653-2551. (I) Jeffrey Dubjack--can be reached 
by phone at (707) 545-1627. 
* * * 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE LESSON-THREE SOLVERS 

The following readers received credit for fulifili= 
ing the lesson three requirement of submitting a game 
demonstrating one of the classical f£7 gambitss 

Geoff Brace, Berkeley; Mike Brent, Stockton; Leo 
Connolly, Berkeley; Mike Hartnett, San Rafael; Hector 
McDonald, San Leandro; Jim Mason, Dallas, Texas; 
Richard Rowe, Chico; Scott Taylor, Saratoga; and Rob- 
ert Whitaker, San Francisco. 

Games Editor Richard Shorman chose Connolly's game 
as the best among these. 

Passing scores for Lesson Two were sent in by: Rob 
McCarter, Santa Rosa; Donald Dean, Berkeley; Mark 
Slater, Sunnyvale; and Jose Landazuri, Sunnyvale. 
Landazuri also passed Lesson One. 

A handsome certificate will be awarded to each 
person who gets a passing score on all five lessons. 
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Places To Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, 
North Coast, and South Coast are listed in February, 
June, and October. Places to play in the West Bay, 
South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August, and December. Contact the editor to keep 
these listings up to date. (415) 653-6529. 


Bay Area: West Bay 
DALY CITY CC - Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. 


Barton, TD (415) 731-9171. 

MECHANICS' INSTITUTE CC - Mondays through Fridays, 
Jam-1ipm; Saturdays, Jam-midnight; Sundays, noon-10pm, 
57 Post St. (4th floor). Raymund Conway, TD (415) 
421-2258, 

SAN FRANCISCO CITY COLL CC - Wednesdays, 1-4pm, 
Student Union, City Coll of S.F.. Ulf Wostner, facul- 
ty advisor, (415) 239-3518 (days). 

BURLINGAME-SAN MATEO CC - Thursdays, 7pm, Burlin- 
game Recreation Center. Will Goodwin, TD, 413 Corn- 
ish Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 

PALO ALTO CC - Mondays, 7pm, Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thursdays, 7pm, Mitchell 
Park Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry, TD 
(415) 493-3833. 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC - Thursdays, 7pm, Lockheed Em- 
ployees Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and 
Mathilda Sts. Jim Hurt, TD, PO Box 60451, Sunnyvale 
CA 94088. 





Carl 


Bay Area: South Bay 

SAN JOSE CC - Fridays, 6pm-midnight, Condie Coll. 
(Rm 109), 4340 Stevens Creek Road. Fred Muollo, TD, 
(408) 226-2097. 

SAN JOSE CITY COLL CC - For information, contact 
Francisco Sierra, TD (408) 241-1447. 

SAN JOSE STATE UNIV CC - Fridays, 4-6:30pm, Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Ave. 
Francisco Sierra, TD (408) 241-1447. 

SANTA CLARA CC - Wednesdays, 7pm-1am, Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton St.. John Sumares, TD (408) 
296-5392. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY CC - 2nd Saturdays, 6:30pm, 
Allstate Savings, 2500 Pruneridge Ave., Santa Clara. 
Francisco Sierra, TD (408) 241-1447. 


Sacramento Valley 

CHICO CC - Wednesdays (2nd and 4th) and Tuesdays 
(1st and 3rd). For info write Chico CC, Chico, CA 
95926. 

Sacramento: CAPITAL CITY CC - Wednesdays, 7:30pm, 
CGlunie Clubhouse, Alhambra and "F" Sts. Ramona Sue 
Wilson, 2815 "K" St. (#7), Sacramento CA 95816. 

SACRAMENTO CC - Mondays, 6:30-10:30 pm, Games Peo- 
ple Play store, 1433 Fulton Ave. Frank Dogherty, 
proprietor. 


WOODLAND CC - Fridays (except 2nd Friday), 7-11pm, 
Heart Federal Savings Assoc. Community Cottage, 130 
Court St. Slim Northam 662-6930; John Alexander 662- 


6865. 


MODESTO CC - Tuesdays, 7-11pm, Modesto Community 
Service Center, 808 East Morris Ave. Robert Raingru- 
ber, TD, 527-0657. 


* * * 
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Meets Thursday afternoon (12 noon - 6 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley campus. 
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The SUPERB/U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club is 
open for the Summer quarter on July 26, August 
2, 9 and 16. Featured will be five-minute chess 
tournaments for 2100 and above and 2099 and below. 
Entry fees: -2099, $1; +2100, $5. 90% of the 
prize fund will be returned in cash prizes. 


The club is also hosting the 5th Berkeley 
Labor Day Chess Championship (and the 1979 Cal- 
Chess Class Tournament Champs), Sept. 1-2-3 in 
the Ida Sproul Dinning Commons, 2400 Durant Ave. 
(See centerfold flyer.) 


Director Alan Benson 

c/o SUPERB/U.C. Berkeley CCC 
304 Eshleman Hall 
U.C. Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 642-7477 or 843-0661 


Sponsored by 


BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 


200! ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY. CA 94704 


AN OFFER YOU CAN'T REFUSE. Play in your 
ist two-month rated~tournament for only a 
token 50¢! Then, if you like the club, be- 
come a member at $10 (adults) or $8 (jrs). 
(415) 653-6529 


John Larkins, Director. 
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CHESS VOICE 


Telephone: 


4125 Zephyr Wa 
peer. y (916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your new address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: 826 Richardson Court, Palo Alto, CA 
94303. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = $6. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$5/year. (Includes Associate Membership in CalChess, not good for 
weekend tourneys.) This option is also available to Northern Califor- 
nians who do not play in weekend tournaments. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, 826 Richardson Court, Palo Alto, 
CA 94303. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), birth- 
date (if junior), which issue to start with, and — optional — 
telephone number and occupation. 


STAFF 


Editor : R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor : Joan C. Winston 
Games : Richard Shorman 
Photos : Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, Alan Benson 
Contributors : Alan Glascoe, Michael Gooaall, 

George Koltanowski, Art Marthinsen 
Jay Whitehead, Max Burkett, 
Dennis Fritzinger 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CHESS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman : Fred Muollo 
Vice-Chairman : John Larkins 
Treasurer : Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R. E. Fauber 
Minutes : Mike Goodall 
Memberships : Frank Hamaker 
Tournament : Alan Benson 


Coordinators : Mike Goodall, 
Jim Hurt, and 
Ted Yudacufski 


Clearinghouse : Ramona Wilson. 


Club matches : Fred Muollo 
Championships : Hans Poschmann 
Youth : John Marx 
Masters : Frank Thornally 
Prisons : Jeffrey Dubjack 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 
How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: 


Any northern’ California chess club can become an affiliate for 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles tk 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championship, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15” in siz 
(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address list, we di 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in northen 
California and the great majority of active tournament players see: 
copy. 


Full page ad — $40 per issue. Copy should be 72x10”, prepare fo 
photocopying. 

Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7'2” wide x 54’ 
high or 334” wide by 10” high. 

Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 334” wide by 5' 
high. 
Eighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 334” wide by 24’ 
high. 

Classifieds — S¢ per word. 

Reduced rates — 20 percent off for any advertiser who uses tlt 
same amount of space in six consecutive issues. 


COVER 


Pedro Marcal, pictured on the front page, is one of a new set ¢ 
talented brothers from the Bay Area. We see him here in a pose cor: 
mon to so many chess players: ‘‘Wait a minute; I’ll figure it out.’ 
Story on p. 62. 


Lets Secede 


Glancing down the list of wonderful players who have northeri 
California as their headquarters prompts the whimiscal reflectioi 
that, if Jerry Brown led California out of the Union, we could stil 
field an Olympic chess team which could give any of the Europeai 


giants a real tussle. For our four board team we could have Walte | 


Browne, Peter Biyiasas, Larry Christiansen, and Jim Tarjan, al 
grandmasters. 





We are very fortunate that the northern California chess climatei . 


sufficiently hospitable to induce such fine talents to settle in ov 
midst. Their presence and the keener competition they create benefit 
all our play. 





So 





Letters to the Editor 





Letters may be edited to conserve space and 


avoid repetition. 


Correspondence with the editor 


is assumed to be available for publication unless 


stated otherwise. 


No special favors wanted 


You shouldn’t offer free tournament entry fees to women. Or, at 
least not more than once a year. After all, we are supposed to be 
equal. And I remember hearing a lot of grumbling about it from the 


men. 
— Edith Maverick, Santa Clara 


Chess desert 


I have recently relocated from Berkeley to the chess desert of 
Laramie, Wyoming. I enclose a check to extend my Chess Voice 
subscription for another year. After all, one must not miss out on the 
best in chess journalism, even if one does live in a chess desert. 

— Mark Bradford, Laramie, WY 


Merge the mouthpieces 


I sincerely hope that you will succeed in having the Southern 
California and Northern California mouthpieces merged into one 
magazine which could also, sooner or later, fill the present literary 
and representative national void in chess periodicals, and could pro- 
vide a counter balance to CL&R. 

— Walter Korn, Burlingame 

Note: Discussions about a possible merger of Chess Voice and 
Rank & File were ended when Rank & File merged with David Carl 
Argall’s Southern California Chess Newsette in a fragile partnership. 


A new set of rating titles 


I was saddened to see that the USCF dropped its short-lived set of 
rating titles in favor of numerical categories. Should they ever recon- 
sider, I would like to propose the following new titles: 


2600+ : Supreme Master 
2400+ =:  Exhalted High Master 
2200 + Grandmaster 
2000 + Intermediate Master 
1800 + Master 
1600 + Candidate Master 
1400 + Amateur Master 
1200 + Novice Master 

Under 1200 Master Baiter 


— Alan Glasscoe, Oakland 
Spicy good 
Dennis Fitzinger’s articles are spicy good. Robert Byrne is looking 


over his New York Times shoulders! 
—Fred Knuppel, Morgantown, NJ 


A modest master 


As of the November 1979 USCF rating supplement I am a chess 
master (2201!). This achievement is not due to any special chess 
talent, or even to a rigorous study of the game, but rather to the 
sheer number of blitz and offhand games I’ve played over the past 
seven years. My chess ability has advanced by the smallest increments 
with each game. 

Accordingly I wish to thank the members of the San Jose, Palo 
Alto, Mechanics Institute, and Berkeley chess clubs an the 
thousands of casual games that have added up to make me a master. 

— Gabriel Sanchez, Santa Clara 


A Thinking Man’s Cover 


I would like to give Richard Barnes and Chess Voice a standing 
ovation for the April/May 1979 cover photograph of Susan Sato. 
The picture is an excellent example of a thinking chess player. 

—Robert Whitaker, San Francisco 


Another Cover Kudo 


1 am very pleased with your magazine. I enjoy the pictures very 
much, especially the cover with young Kenny Fong. The articles are 
enjoyable and my two boys are now working the Free Cor- 
respondence Chess Course problems. Congratulations for a great 
magazine. 

Enclosed is my check for $6.00 for a year’s subscription. (One 
issue is worth more than that!) 

— Tom Cathcart, Buenna Park 


CalChess Schedules 
Annual Meeting 


The annual membership meeting of the Northern California Chess 
Association will be on Sunday, April 20 on the fourth floor of the 
U.C. Berkeley Student Union from 3 to 4 p.m. This will be between 
rounds of Alan Benson’s April Showers tournament. 

Business will include reports of officers and election of new of- 
ficers. Although nominations for officers may be made from the 
floor, they may also be made by submitting them in advance to 
CalChess Chairman Fred Muollo; 5725 Calmore Avenue, #3; San 
Jose, CA 95123. All CalChess members are eligible to attend and 
vote on all matters brought before the meeting. 


ASK NOT FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS: 
IT’S NOT FOR YOU 


At its December meeting the CalChess Board of Directors voted to 
extend every member’s expiration date to compensate for the non- 
publication of Chess Voice. The expiration date on your card no 
longer reflects the time you will be considered to have lapsed. 

Thus: a 12/79 expiration date becomes a 2/80 date and a 2/80 date 
becomes a 4/80 date. 

The organization is doing its best to keep faith with you, but unless 
its members keep faith with the organization, we will not be able to 
maintain our schedule of general services to the chess public such as 
having team championships, scholastic championships, helping a 
school team to the national team championships, helping the Bagby 
Memorial, and even publishing a magazine. 

In other words, renewing a little before your extended expiration 
date will give the organization needed monies which are necessary for 
its attempts to maintain a balanced program of chess promotion and 
services to the general membership. 

Renewals should be sent to Frank Hamaker; 796 Gailen; Palo 
Alto, CA 94303. By renewing early you do not risk forfeiting your 
extended membership. 


DEADLINES 


For articles, news and ads: April 12. 
For flyers: April 16. 
Tentative mailing date for magazine: May 4. 








Seirawan Wins World Junior Championship 


by Dennis Fritzinger 


For a number of years the center of Seattle chess, the place where 
the strong players always hold court, has been a coffeehouse called 
The Last Exit, located near the University of Washington. It has 
marble tables shoved against the walls with old wooden benches to sit 
at. Besides chessplayers, Go players, backgammon players, students 
and harmless drifters also hang out there. The Exit, as everyone calls 
it, fulfills the function briefly performed by Hardcastle’s in Berkeley 
in the early ‘70’s. 

It was to this seat of learning, this pavilion of chessic delights, this 
throne of tradition, that I invited Yasser Seirawan to come, so he 
could show me his recent games and tell me about the World Junior 
Championship (Skien, Norway, July 28-August 9) that he had just 
returned from. His first words were: ‘‘I had a terrific time!”” 

And so he should have, since he had just become the 1979 World 
Junior Champion, finishing ahead of several Russians and a power- 
ful Asian and South American contingent. (Go ahead and laugh. but 
according to Seirawan they were much more impressive than the 
juniors from European countries.) 

Ravi Koomar of India won his first four games. And Krishan 
Jhunjhnuwala (prounouced jung-new-wal-la) racked up 8% points 
in his first nine rounds. (Krishan and his five brothers made up the 
entire student team from Hong Kong one year.) Edhi Hondoko of 
Indonesia is untitled and unrated, but missed the IM norm by only a 
half a point in a recent tournament in Jakarta, part of the Asian 
grandmaster circuit, which included Dorfman, Averbakh, Torre and 
Keene. Another nice performance was turned in by Geraldo Barbero 
of Argentina. Barbero recently won the World Cadet (under 18) 
Championship, ahead of Nigel Short and Morovic. 

Before the tournament started, Seirawan thought his main com- 
petition would come from Artur Juspov, the Russian who won in ’77 
and was silver medalist last year, Alexander Chernin, the Russian 
replacement for Garry Kasparov, who was playing instead in the 
Spartakiad, and Denmark’s Fries Nielson, labeled ‘‘Fries the Third’’ 
because he finished third in his previous two tries. The dark horses 





Yasser Seirawan 


were Nicholic of Yugoslavia, James Plaskett of England, Morovic of 
Chile, and, of course, Seirawan himself. 

Yasser’s 10-3 score put him one-half point ahead of Chernin, who 
finished second with 914-3. 

The tournament’s format was a Norwegian Swiss, which allows no 
discretion whatsoever to the Director in making pairings. Each 
player draws a number from a hat and that number determines all the 
pairings. 

But Seirawan brought about a change in the first day’s pairings. 
He had two complaints: that Juspov should not be allowed to play 
since, though he was a former champion, he was not the defending 
champion, and that Chernin should not be playing since Seirawan 
had been told that Kasparov would be the Russian representative. 
Yasser proposed, as partial satisfaction of his complaints, that on the 
first day the Russians should play each other, the Indians should play 
each other, and so on. This proposal was accepted by Olafsson, the 
FIDE president. 

Skien is a nice Norwegian town like Lone Pine — very little to do 
but go to movies and play chess. The organization was excellent: one 
day the food was complained about, the next day it was delicious; 
another day hints were dropped about getting access to a ping-pong 
table, the next day a table tennis tournament was organized for the 
players, with a nice group of girls serving refreshments and en- 
couragement. Of course, as Yasser tells it, they singled him out for 
special attention. 

Seirawan’s second at the tournament was a hard-working young 
Seattle master named John Donaldson, and Yasser had a bushel of 
kind words to say about him: ‘‘He was great — 100% of the time.” 
It turned out that his only two adjourned games were drawn without 
moves on resumption, but Donaldson really helped in opening 
preparation. (One day this took five hours!) Twice he had Seirawan 
playing opening systems he had never played before, and scoring well 
with them. 

Most preparation was spent on games where Yasser would be play- 
ing Black: ‘tl ought to be able to play White without any special 
preparation.’’ Once, though, they spent three hours preparing White 
against Wieden Keller. This turned out to e a crucial game that put 
Seirawan a half point ahead of Chernin, who could only draw with 
Grozpeter of Hungary, even though he had the White pieces. 


Here are three of Seirawan’s more interesting games from the tour- 
nament: 


Seirawan-Barbero, Rd. 8. 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 Nf3 NC6; 4 e3, Bb4; 
5 Qc2, Bc3; Qc3, Qe7; 7 a3, a5?; 8 b4!, ab; 9 ab, Ral; 10 Qal, e4; 
11 bS, ef; 12 be, be; 13 gf, 0-0; 14 Bb2, Ne8; 15 Bd3, Qh4!; 16 Ke2, 
c5?; 17 Qa8!, Nd6; 18 Rgl, £6; 19 Qd5, Kh8; 20 Qc5, Qh2; 21 Rg3, 
h5; 22 Rg7, Kg7; 23 Qg5, Kf7 24 Qf6, Ke8; 25 Bg6, Nf7; 26 BeS 1-0 


Jhunijhnuwala-Seirawan, Rd. 9. 1 e4, 26; 2 d4, Bg7; 3 Nc3, c6; 4 
f4, d5; 5 e5, h5; 6 Nf3, Nh6; 7 Bd3, Bf5; 8 Be2, Bg4; 9 Be3, Nf5; 10 
Bf2, e6; 11 Qd2! Bf8; 12 Nd1l, Be7; 13 Ne3, Nd7; 14 0-0, Ne3; 15 
Qe3, Rc8; 16 h3?, Bf5; 17 c3, h4! 18 Rfd1, Kf8!; 19 Bfl, Nb6!; 20 
b3, Na8; 21 c4, Nc7; 22 a3!, Ne8; 23 Bel, Ng7; 24 Bb4, Bb4; 25 ab, 
a6; 26 b5, ab; 27 cb, cb; 28 Qel!, Bc2; 29 Rdcl, Nf5; 30 Qb4, Kg7; 31 
QbS, Qe7; 32 Bd3, Bd3; 33 Qd3, Qb4!; 34 Kh2, Rhf8!; 35 Qd1, Rel; 
36 Rcl, Ra8; 37 Rc7, Ra2; 38 Ng5, Rg2; 39 Kh1, Rd2; 40 Rf7, Kg8; 
41 Qal, Ng3; 42 Kgl, Ra2!; 43 Qd1, Qc3 0-1 


(Cont. pg. 72) 
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THE RUSSIAN GAMBIT: 
a chess tour of the USSR 


| have always wondered what it would be like to be a chess player 
in the Soviet Union. When I saw an article in the November, 1978 
issue of CL&R titled ‘‘Play Chess in Russia,”’ I quickly wrote for 
more information and soon thereafter became a member of ‘The 
Russian Gambit”’ — a trip organized by the Citizen Exchange Corps 
of New York City, a non-profit group which organizes trips to the 
Soviet Union for special interest groups. This was their first tour of 
chess players. 

Chessmaster Shelby Lyman (the television commentator for the 
Fischer-Spassky and Karpov-Korchnoi matches) and Rado Pribic (a 
professor of linguistics who speaks fluent Russian) were our group 
leaders. The group itself consisted of 24 chess players, aged 18 to 65, 
with ratings ranging from unrated to 1900. (My rating was 1853.) We 
left the United States on May 30th of this year and visited Moscow, 
Tbilisi, Sukhumi and Leningrad before returning on June 15th. 


Moscow 

We spent two days in Moscow, a very old city which has been 
through a lot over the centuries since it was first founded in 1147 
A.D. As a result, it is full of statues and monuments for just about 
everything. 

Our first stop was the Institute for Physical Culture. It has a 200 
meter running track, several gymnastics rooms, a number of 
classrooms, and even a library. There we attended a lecture given by 
Grandmaster Yefim Geller. He showed us a game dealing with the 
King’s Indian Defense, but, halfway through the game, he forgot the 
analysis. Luckily, one of our tour members had with him a book 
with the game in it, so Geller used the book for the remainder of the 
lecture. Later, eleven of us played Cieller in a simul. Needless to say, 
he won all the games. 

Then we visited the Pioneer Palace of Moscow. The Pioneer pro- 
gram is where young kids (ages 7-13) can go after school and take ex- 
tra classes in various subjects, one of which is chess. Since chess is 
considered a national sport, the chess instructor was an international 
master. (This is the program which discovered Garry Kasparov.) 
Games were arranged between the kids and members of our group. 
Despite their age, all the kids we played were rated in category | or 2 
(classes A or B), and they gave our stronger players good games. 

The following day we had the privilege of meeting former world 
champion Mikhail Botvinnik. He spoke about how computer chess 
was coming along and said that his ‘‘Pioneer’’ program would be 
really strong if only the Americans would sell them a giant computer 
like the one CHESS 4.7 uses. Michael Domskoy, a computer scien- 
tist, spoke about the KAISA program. It was interesting to hear him 
openly disagree with Botvinnik on how computer programs should 
be made and used. 

After Botvinnik left, half our group played former world junior 
champ Sergei Dolmatov in a simul while the other half played speed 
chess with members of the university’s chess club. Dolmatov won all 
his games but one — a draw to Herbert Faeth of Anaheim. I played 
speed chess and ended up with 2 wins and 4 losses. 

Before leaving Moscow, we also toured the city, the Kremlin, and 
the Economic Achievement Institute, and spent a night at the ballet. 


Tbilisi 
The next day we flew to Tbilisi, the capital of the old Georgian 
Republic. In the morning we went to the Tbilisi Chess Palace (built 
especially for chess). There we had the pleasure of meeting the cur- 
rent women’s world champion, Maya Chiburdanidze. 
Nine of our group played in a simul against Maya and Grand- 
master Gufeld while nine others (myself included) got to play Inter- 





Art Marthinsen, who directs the Ross Valley Chess Club. 


national Woman Master Nina Gurieli and her trainer, Yuri 
Chekovany, | won my game and so did Craig Jones of Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania. GM Gufeld was nicked for a draw by Mike 
Eddleman of Monterey. 

The next day we visited the Tbilisi Pioneer Palace and played some 
of the kids there. Again, they were quite good. One of the ones | 
played knew the Evans’ Gambit several moves deep. 

As usual, we toured the city — visiting a tea-packing plant, an art 
museum and various shops. (I was able to buy a nice wooden chess 
set and board for about $15.) In the evening we had dinner at a 
Georgian restaurant and then went to the symphony 


Sukhumi 


Sukhumi is a resort area located on the shore of the Black Sea with 
a year-round warm climate. The big tourist attraction is the beach. 
Several of us attracted the curiosity of passersby while we were 
throwing a frisbearound. Strange as it may seem, there are no fris- 
bees in the Soviet Union. 

Our visit to the Sukhumi Chess Club was unfortunately played up 
as a match between their club and the visiting Americans. They trot- 
ted out only their candidate-masters (experts), who easily trounced 
us. 


Leningrad 


Then we flew to Leningrad, the capital of Russia during Czarist 
times and the place where the 1917 revolution began. We visited the 
famous Hermitage Art Museum, the Czar’s Summer Palace, the 
Peter-and-Paul Fortress and St. Issac’s Cathedral. At the Zoological 
Museum I saw an ice-age wooly mammoth, so well preserved that it 
still had hair and skin. 

Our chess event was a visit to the Leningrad Chess Club where we 
won a match against their players by a score of 8-1/4. 

I had a scary experience in Leningrad. Touring by myself, I got on 
the wrong subway train and, instead of going two stops to the hotel, 
I ended up spending one-and-a-half hours traveling all over the city, 
completely lost in a strange city in a foreign country. When | finally 
ended up back where I started from, I got off and walked the mile 
back to my hotel. 


él 








Something similar had happened to me in Moscow, where | gol 
stopped by a policeman on my first day in the Soviet Union. My 
roommate and | did not understand that in central Moscow the 
crosswalks go under the streets. So we were whistled over by a 
policeman for Jaywalking across a ten-lane street near Red Square. 
But when he heard us talking to him in English, he just laughed and 
walked away. 
The Soviet Chess System 

After returning from the USSR, I tried to organize my thoughts 
about what I had learned from the Russian Gambit tour. 

Why does the Soviet Union have more organized chess players and 
more strong players than the United States? Probably because the 
Soviet chess system has been carefully designed to produce just this 
effect. Chess in the USSR is a national sport that is government sup- 
ported. In the U.S. the USCF is a private organization that has to 
raise its own money. 

How do chess clubs in the Soviet Union compare with those in our 
country? I would have liked to learn more about how clubs are ac- 
tually run in Russia, but the clubs we visited suspended their normal 
activities while we were there and we often played only with their 
stronger players. 

One difference, though, is very clear. The chess clubs we visited 
were all owned by the government, with their facilities made 
available free to whoever wanted to use them. There are no dues, and 
each club provided clocks and nice wooden sets for their players. 

At every chess club we went to we encountered the same question: 
‘*What is Bobby Fischer doing these days?’? The Russians we met 
seemed to love Bobby and would like nothing better than to see him 
play again. Another question was, ‘‘How is women’s chess in the 
United States?’’ Unfortunately, the answer to these two questions is 
short and unsatisfying: ‘‘Fischer doesn’t play and neither do U.S. 
women. Why? Don’t ask me why!”’ 

Tournaments in the Soviet Union are probably quite different 
from those we are used to. As far as I know, there are no prizes, en- 
try fees or numerical ratings. (Players are classed according to 
“‘categories,’’ with everyone in the category treated equally.) Nor are 
there any Swiss System tourneys ~ round robins being used instead. 

I learned a lot about chess in the Soviet Union from this trip. And 
1 would recommend a similar tour to anyone who has the opportuni- 
ty to take it. Russia is quite different from the United States and it is 
valuable to understand the differences. One thing that isn’t so dif- 
ferent, however, is what happens when Russians and Americans sit 
down at the chessboard. Once the pieces are set up, it’s all business. 
Just like at home. 


San Francisco 


By R.E. Fauber 


Chess organizers 
across the country like 
to play a game called 
“Who’s Got The Prodi- 
gy?” Bill Goichberg has 
used the pages of the 
magazine Chess Life to 
tout the ineffable merits 
of two East Coast 
youngsters, Joe] Benja- 
min and Michael Wil- 
der. 

No Bobby Fischers by 
any means, they do 
have talent; but the 
prime breeding ground 
of fast-improving 


youngsters is the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 
There, young players 
progress with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

For the last four years 
the limelight has be- 
longed to the amazingly 
talented Whitehead 
brothers. Now there is a 
new duo of promising 
brothers in San Francis- 
co, Pedro and Jose 
Marcal — 13 and 14 
years of age, respective- 
ly. 
” They have reached 
that stage in their over- 
all development when 
sometimes they act like 
mature men and other 


times like playful boys. 
At the recent U.S. Open, 
Pedro sat his board in 
rapt concentration but 
could also be seen run- 
ning around obtaining 
autographs of famous 
players and, late one 
evening after the games 
were over, playing hide- 
and-seek with another 
junior player under the 
tables of the cavernous 
tournament hall. 

The Marcals are very 
serious and scholarly in 
their approach to chess. 
They get quality prac- 
tice in Bay Area compe- 
titions, which they sup- 
plement by deep study 


“Stop Action” 
Scene at the Berkeley Labor Day Tournament By Carol 
Marschmer; P.O. Box 457 Cupertino, CA 95015 


of the latest internation- 
al tournament bulletins. 
Chess is as much an 
intellectual as competi- 
tive challenge for them. 
At a recent tourney 
Pedro complained: ‘All 
my opponents just 
rolled over and died for 
me.”’ A less objective 
competitor would have 
bragged of brilliant 
play. 

Another Bay Area 
hopeful is 14-year-old 
Kenny Fong of Hay- 
ward. Fong, who was 
already an _ up-and- 
comer at age 11, faces a 
curse of geography. 
Hayward is not exactly 
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Teen-Age Brother Act 


a chess hotbed, and 
there are no masters 
around with whom to 
work on a day-to-day 
basis, although he can 
compete in weekend 
tourneys in the Bay 
Area. The result has 
been youthful frustra- 
tion. that he no longer 
progresses up from first 
category player at the 
whiz-kid speed with 
which he reached it. 

Nonetheless, he made 
a creditable if not bril- 
liant showing in his first 
international —_ tourna- 
ment, in which he de- 
feated one of the co- 
winners. 
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CHESS VOICE 


For the second straight year Chess Voice has been named Best State 
Magazine by the Association of U.S. Chess Journalists. The premier 
award was shared equally with the Massachusetts magazine, Chess 
Ye was a clear winner in 1978. In 1977 it was voted a tie for 
first place (with Chess Horizons) but after the votes had been tallied one of 
the vote counters decided to break the tie by casting a late ballot in favor 

ns. 
ae 19 joule awards Chess Voice and its contributors took 
another ten first places. The next highest total was the three firsts granted 
i in Chess News. 
7 eae editor John Larkins won awards for Best Regular Column 
(‘The Grapevine”’), Best Human Interest Story (‘Will Bobby Fischer Rise 
Again?”’), and Best Coverage of the USCF. ; 

Richard Fauber took awards for Best Interview (Larsen), Best Book 
Review (Golombek), Best Humorous Contribution (‘‘Quiet in the Hall”’). 
Ina separate set of awards for writers of newspaper chess columns Fauber 
also received awards for Best Metropolitan Column — in the Sacramento 
Bee — and Best Chess Promotion. 

Other Chess Voice contributors receiving chess journalism awards were: 
Jeremy Silman and Max Burkett for Best Analysis, Richard Shorman for 
Best Chess Photo, and Heather King Cleghorn for Best Tournament Flyer 
(Alan Benson’s People’s Tournament). 


A Fond Farewell 


by John Larkins 


This will be my last issue as editor of Chess Voice. After five years, 
what started as an interesting creative challenge and a part-time labor 
of love had grown into an ill-paid full-time job with diminishing 
creative possibilities and increasingly burdensome routine respon- 
sibilities. In brief, I had become another example of that very 
familiar phonomenon on the chess scene — ‘‘volunteer burnout.”’ 

I must apologize to all Chess Voice subscribers for not recognizing 
all of this earlier than I did and taking the necessary steps to bring 
about a transition to a new editor without any delay in the normal 
publishing schedule. And I want to make it clear that the long delay 
in getting out this issue of the magazine is in no way the fault of 
CalChess or of the new editor. I have recently encountered some new 
family responsibilities that could not be postponed. I thought that I 
could still manage to get out my last issue of the magazine as well. 
But I was wrong. 

In addition to concluding my term as editor of Chess Voice, I am 
retiring as Director of the Berkeley Chess Club, (Alan Glasscoe will 
be the new director), resigning as USCF Pacific Region Vice Presi- 
dent (Alan Benson has been endorsed by CalChess as a candidate to 
replace me), and I will be ending my term as President of the 
Association of U.S. Chess Journalists. I plan to take a vacation from 
chess for several months and then to gingerly put my foot back into 
the water, a bit at a time, to see if I can recapture the joy of playing 
that I once had — a joy that for some time now has been largely 
submerged under the responsibilities of organizing. 

I am very pleased to welcome as the new editor of Chess Voice the 
one person best qualified for the position — Richard Fauber. Fauber 
is recognized as one of the top chess journalists in the country. (See 
the long list of his awards in the article above.) Further, he is a player 
of expert strength and a long-time active participant in the northern 
California chess scene. It is a great relief to me to be able to turn the 
magazine over into such capable hands. 

Although largely a one-man magazine, Chess Voice could not have 
thrived without the volunteer assistance of a number of other people 
— the unpaid contributors of articles, columns and annotated 
games, those who helped with sorting and mailing, and a wise Cal- 
Chess Board of Directors who helped greatly by giving me full edi- 


“Best Magazine’ 
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in recognition of 


superior journalistic performance 
CHESS VOICE 
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Best State Magazine 
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torial discretion in running the magazine. 

I am particularly grateful to Games Editor and Photographer 
Richard Shorman who has, from the beginning, contributed to the 
magazine in many profound and hidden ways — ranging from game 
selection to proof-reading to countless hours of far-reaching discus- 
sion of the past, present and future of chess. If I have, on occasion, 
shown any deeper than usual understanding of the subtler aspects of 


chess in my writing, it was probably something I learned from Shor- 
man. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


REACH 1,000 CHESSPLAYERS for only 5¢/word. Use Chess 
Voice classified ads. (415) 653-6529 

1 PAY TOP DOLLAR for all your old comic books and science 
fiction magazines and books. Kerry Lawless (415) 785-2686. 


$7,000 GUARANTEED at the LeBaron Open Chess Classic, 
March 5-9, 1980. LeBaron Hotel, 1350 North First St., San Jose, CA 
(408) 288-9200. Grand Prix. 


CHESS MASTER Craig Mar gives lessons. $5 a session. Mostly 
middlegames. Beginners welcome. (415) 451-9457. 


CHESS CHALLENGER 10 for sale. Excellent condition. Spar- 
ingly used for 3 months. $140. Walter Lesquillier, 739 Foothill Blvd., 
Oakland, CA 94606. 


CHESS CLOCKS AT REDUCED RATES. Your choice of 
BHB Plastic (USCF $32), BHB Special (USCF $33), or BHB Blitz 
(not avail. from USCF) for only $30 each. Call John Larkins at (415) 
653-6529, or visit the Berkeley Chess Club any Friday night, or visit 
the Jazz Shop Chess Club. Get ’em while they last 


























HATS ON TO CHESS 





by R. E. Fauber 


There is a lot more to successful tournament play than just know- 
ing the latest wrinkles in the openings. Chess is a very physical game; 
and the tournament environment, what you wear, and how you cut 
your hair can all affect play. 

Alan Benson’s tournaments, which he holds in the Student Union 
on the Berkeley campus, provide the player with a spacious domain. 
There are wide aisles and plenty of room between tables for those 
who like to thrust their chairs back decisively before taking a stroll 
between moves. The lighting is nice, and the cavernous room seems 
to absorb sound like a sponge. 

At the last Benson tournament in which I played I began to look 
about for those little extras that players provide themselves which 
can prove to be the margin of victory. Naturally, David Weldon had 
his headphones on and his tape deck running. I had to wonder if he 
played to the beat of the ‘‘Who’’ or the New York Philharmonic. 
The sound track for the movie ‘‘2001’’ might be great for the open- 
ing — the rising chords culminating in the jerk of a flashing move 
and, with the burst of dawn, the long graceful bishop move and the 
Ruy Lopez is born. 

But what about time pressure? Perhaps Beethoven’s 9th Sym- 
phony and its musical setting of Schiller’s ““Ode to Joy’’; Now I’m 
really in time pressure, so I’ve got to make a move/This guy will not 
take my measure, ’cause I’m really in the groove. 

During the course of the tournament I-was even more struck by the 
substantial contingent of competitors who played their games wear- 
ing hats. Everyone sported a different headpiece or visor, but 
perhaps they were all seeking a common advantage. 

As a bareheaded contestant, I had to find out what edge wearing 


hats provided. Was it combinational like the Latvian Gambit or posi- 
tional like Larsen’s Opening? Or maybe it was just provocative like 
Damiano’s Defense. 

When I began asking the hatted ones for the reason why, | 
discovered that everyone had a different answer. 


One fellow in a golfing-fishing hat explained simply that he did it 
“to reduce my line of vision.’’ Another broad-brimmed advocate of 
the chapeau said, ‘‘So nobody can see your eyes.’’ 

Matthew Beelby, the southern California expatriate with the 
wiretight nerves, asserted that his hat helped him control his emo- 
tions. ‘I can put it on, take it off. I can play with it in my hands.” 
When he is winning, Beelby plays bareheaded. If his game starts go- 
ing downhill, he puts it on. This makes it easy for spectators to assess 
his game from a distance. 

Another exponent of playing chess in a workingman’s cap — his 
being tie-dyed in faded blue and white — wore a button on the crest 
with a picture of “‘Eraserhead.’’ He has psychological reasons for 
wearing it. ‘“‘I wanted to change my image. I’ve been losing a lot of 
games without a hat. The button is psychological too. If you’ve seen 
the movie ‘Eraserhead,’ you know it’s a very strange production. 
People who’ve seen it have to be affected by the button.’’ 

Diminutive Frank Flynn sheathed his head in a ski cap. The prac- 
tical Flynn said he wore it, ‘‘To keep the hair out of my eyes.”’ 

There are a lot of reasons for wearing a hat while playing chess, 
and I cannot think of a reason why not to wear one. Maybe I’ll dona 
bonnet for the April Showers tournament. Then I can be the 
grandest patzer in the Easter parade. 
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When Push Comes to Chauv 


Dear Editor: 

When I spoke with you on the phone and requested that my article 
entitled ‘‘Dynamic Chess: A Different Look Than Guthrie Took’”’ 
appear in your magazine you responded with great satisfaction. You 
had printed Guthrie McLain’s article, ““A Woman Who Plays Like a 
Man’’ just because you hoped to get a response like mine. 

I think it is sad that your desire to create interest in Chess Voice led 
you to expose this trash to the chess public. Would you have dared 
print a racist article implying that blacks played inferior chess? No. 
But the spoutings of Mr. McLain were acceptable. 

Well, as I point out in ‘‘Dynamic Chess,”’ it is antedeluvian at- 
titudes like yours which are responsible for the pitifully small growth 
of women’s chess in this country. 

- Rachel Crotto 


DYNAMIC CHESS: 
A DIFFERENT LOOK THAN GUTHRIE TOOK 


Common sense indicates that styles vary among chess players 
totally regardless of sex (or race or religion for that matter). There 
are chess players who contend that all women play tactically but have 
no positional sense and those who maintain that all or most women 
play passively. 

Those observers who have taken a more objective look realize that 
this is nonsense. In this country there is an unfortunately small sam- 
ple, but it is large enough to demonstrate the amazing range of styles 
among female chess players. (Coincidentally, the same range exists 
among male players.) Here are some fascinating examples: 


Ed. note: In her diligence to demonstrate women in all her infinite 
variety Crotto submitted a prodigious number of examples. Space 
limitations force us to confine ourselves to two examples which 
demonstrate the question ‘‘Why can’t a woman play like a man?”’ to 
be entirely irrelevant. They show two women beating two of our best 
men. The enjoyment inherent in their scintillating sacrificial play 
quite transcends sex. 


Center Counter Game 
Marshall Chess Club Grand Prix, 1979 
Rachel Crotto  — Walter Shipman 


(2051) (2359) 
1 e4 ds 
2 ed Qd5 
3 d4 Nf6 

(Ssucuen to OU) 

4 Nf3 Bg4 
5 Be2 e6 
6 Be3 Nc6 
7 0-0 Bd6é 
8 h3 Bh5S 
9 Nc3 Qas 
10 NbS! 0-0-0 


(If10. . ., a6; 
11 Nd6, cd; 12 
Bf4, dS favors 
White.) 
11 a4 Bf3 
12 Bf3 : 
(If 12 gf intending 
Bd —a5, then 12. . ., Qb6!; 
13 a5, NaS; 
149d53)-Be5’ 
15 Bc5, Qc5; 16 Ra5, a6. 
If 13 d5, BcS!) 


VIETT) 





Wee a6 
13 Qe2 Nb4 
14 c4 Be7 


(14. .., ab; 15 ab, Qb6; 
16 c5 wins.) 
15 Rfcl c6 
16 Bf4 ab 


Yy 
WA; 


18 d5! cs 


(If 18. . ., Bd6; 19 .c5, Bc5; 20 
de leaves White winning. On 18 
.. . Kd6, 19 de Ke8; 20 Red, 
White has compensation for her 
material minus.) 


19 de Qe6 
20 Red1 Rdl 
(If 21 . . ., Qe2; 22 Ra8 mate.) 
21 Qdl Na6 
22 ba ba 
23 Qb3 Bd6 
24 Qb7 Kd8 
25 Bd6 Qd6 
26 Rdl Qdl 
27 Bdl Re8 
28 Ba4 Rel 
29Kh2 Re2 
30 Qb6 Ke7 
31 Qc5 Ke6 
32 b4 Ne4 
33 Qd5 Kf6 
34 Qd3 Rel 

35 Qd4 


(And not 35 f3 intending Qc3 
because 35. . ., Rh1l! 36 Khl, 
Nf2 with drawing chances.) 


SS vspisras Ke7 
36 Qe5 Kd8 
37 f3 1:0 


(Cont. pg. 75) 
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Tallinn, 1979 by Larry Christiansen and Nick de Firmian; Christian- 
sen Brothers, Modesto, CA: $6.95. 

The classic way to learn chess was by deep study of a tournament 
book. For years Alexander Alekhine carried Emanuel Lasker’s book 
of the St. Petersburg, 1909 tournament with him wherever he went. 
Alekhine himself produced New York, 1924 and New York, 1927 
two great tournaments and two great tournament books which the 
inter-war generation of players used as a comprehensive introduction 
to the riches of chess thinking. 

Then, after the 1941 Absolute USSR Championship, Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik produced the magisterial tournament book published in this 
country as Championship Chess. The beautiful games of Neuhausen- 
Zurich, 1953 were immortalized by David Bronstein in a tournament 
book he intended to be an advanced treatise on the middle game. 

These are the classics, which have trained generations, but it has 
been 24 years since a truly instructive tournament book came out. In 
writing about Tallinn, 1979, Christiansen and deFirmian have pro- 
duced another instructive treatise, a book which really teaches. It is 
not quite in the same Olympian class with the works of Lasker, 
Alekhine ef a/, but it is far more instructive than Bobby Fischer. 

Christiansen meets all the standards for good annotation. His and 
deFirmian’s notes keep the reader informed of the general drift of 
the game and conscientiously elucidate the complex tactical points 
which characterize critical moments in a game. 

In this they have few peers. The student admires the note but then 
thinks, ‘What about this move?” A little thought convinces me that, 
no, that is irrelevant. All the tactical themes of the position are incor- 
porated in a terse note. The rest of the analysis and ideas flow from 
the few variations offered. A little work in this vein is an immense 
advantage in helping players to get to the tactical heart of any posi- 
tion and let their analysis spin out from that nexus. A close study of 
the book was probably responsible for me netting 120 rating points at 
the last American Open. 

Besides, the games are interesting; they are thrilling battles. 

For those not satisfied with that Christiansen offers a wealth of 
anecdotes from the tournament, many of them really funny. There 
is also a gallery of good photographs of people who have appeared to 
us only as names on a game score: Sax, Knaak, Vaganyan, Vilela and 
Rantenen share the pictorials with the familiar mugs of Tal, Petro- 
sian and Bronstein. 





CHESS BOOKS 


Hundreds of titles. Send for complete 
list. Compare our prices. 


ECO, Vol 5 (Benoni, English, etc.)...... $25.00 
Chess Player #5 

Modern Winawer (Batsford) 

Postage paid on orders of $10 or more. 
(Under $10, add 75¢.) Calif. residents 
add 63% sales tax. 


Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. 





Play Like a Grandmaster by Alexander Kotov: Batsford, 1978: $7.95 

The author explains that his colleagues took him to task because 
his extremely popular Think Like a Grandmaster was so mono- 
thematic in concentrating on the art of analysis to the exclusion of 
other elements of chess success. This sequel is an attempt to tidy up 
some of the omissions. 

More than exalted lights such as Fischer or Alekhine, Kotoy js 
qualified to instruct lesser lights how to get the most out of their 
chess talent. At one stage of his career he found himself at the brink 
of attaining master rank but mired in mediocrity. He went to work 
and introduced system and concreteness into his training and play- 
ing. Such diligence paid off, and he became ‘‘a big cat’’ during the 
early 1950’s. 

The overall impression gained from reading these Kotov books js 
that thinking like and playing like a grandmaster is a lot of work. 
Kotov’s program of instruction is no freeway to mastership where 
the milestones fly by effortlessly. 

What gives Kotov’s work the most value is that it confronts the 
student with an entirely different approach to learning. Most of our 
instructional manuals have a very formal structure: this is an isolated 
pawn, this is a set of hanging pawns, this is a hole in the pawn struc- 
ture and so forth. 

While these features of the board are easy to identify, when such 
features appear in our own games we have no yardstick to measure 
whether they are strong or weak, relevant or irrelevant. Today’s best 
players do not try to avoid potentially losing weaknesses on princi- 
ple. They try to assess the position as a whole in a more dynamic or 
“dialectic”’ light. Positions change drastically as they flow from one 
to another, and the good player always strives to keep his plans 
balanced at the very center of the strongest part of the current. 

Compare Kotov’s basic postulates of positional play to other’s: 

“I. In chess only the attacker wins. 2. The right to attack is en- 
joyed by that player who has the better position. 3. The side with the 
advantage has not only the right but also the duty to attack. .. 4. The 
detender must be prepared to defend and to make concessions. 5, 
The means of attack in chess are twofold, combinative and 
strategical. 6. The attack must be directed at the opponent’s weakest 
spol. 

There is not an isolated pawn or weakened king-side, only talk of 
attack and defense. This is quite a different approach to making 
chess decisions than we are used to in America, and it is not 
something you can memorize like an opening line. Players who do 
not want to work should not study this book — it cannot be read 
with profit only studied over weeks. 

The contents of the book fall into four parts: Positional Judg- 
ment, Planning, Combinational Vision, and Calculation and Prac- 
tical Play. Within these sections there are pithy little subsections, 
often called ‘‘The Mind of a Grandmaster,’? which draw on the 
comments of others to suggest such things as that a combination is 
frequently not worked out but occurs as a whole, often quite far in 
advance of the position from which it is launched. To find and plan 
for these combinations requires hard training and experience. 

On balance Think Like a Grandmaster is a much more successful 
book at helping players to improve their analysis than is this one as a 
middle game treatise, but it is different and may benefit the serious 
student who finds himself in a rut in the way he is thinking now. 


TOURNAMENT BULLETINS 


Play through the best games from major 
tourneys. Less than 2¢/game. Algebraic. 


LONE PINE '79 (324 games) . . $6.00 
BAGBY CHAMP. (28 gms/ist cl.) . . 50¢ 
CALCHESS MASTERS OPEN (90 games) $1.50 


Save time, money. Subscribe to all 
bulletins -- 1,000 games for $17.50. 


From Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), 
Oakland, CA 94610. Postage paid. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


by JOHN LARKINS 


Zurich International Chess Tournament, 1953 by David Bronstein 
(translated by Jim Marfia); Dover 1979, $6.00, paper. 

Contains 210 games in algebraic notation from the tournament 
held to determine a challenger for then world champion Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik. Some have called it the greatest tournament ever, and Bron- 
stein’s text in Russian has long held an underground reputation as a 
classic study of how to play the middle game. 

The same text has also been translated by Oscar Freeman and 
edited by Burt Hochberg under the title The Chess Struggle in Prac- 
tice, published by McKay in 1978 (hardback) for $17.95. But most 
commentators who have compared the two translations — including 
Richard Shorman — prefer Marfia’s version. That, plus the price 
differential, plus the legendary reputation of the original book, 
makes this an attractive buy. 


The Chess Mysteries of Sherlock Holmes by Raymond Smullyan: 
Knopf, $4.95, paper. 

Philosopher-Logician-problemist Raymond Smullyan has put 
together 50 retrograde chess problems as challenges for Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson. In the first half of the book Holmes in- 
structs Watson in the intricacies of retrograde analysis (working 
backward from a final position to the moves that must have been 
made to reach it). In the second half, the problems become pro- 
gressively more difficult for both Holmes and the reader. Most of the 
problems originally were published in Scientific American. Here they 
have been surrounded by a delightful text. 


Catalog of Chess Mistakes by Andrew Soltis: McKay, 1979, 
$10.95, hardback. 

GM Andy Soltis — author of The Art of Defense in Chess and 
Pawn Structure Chess — has concentrated in his book on that aspect 
of chess which is most crucial to the developing player: not wise 
strategy and clever tactics, but avoidance of mistakes. His chapter 
headings include the following: Tactical Errors, Mistakes with 
Pieces, Calculation and Miscalculation, Positional Errors, Strategic 
Errors, Your Attitude is Your Error, Practical Mistakes, and Errors 
with Material. The different kinds of mistakes are illustrated by 
games taken from master play. 


America’s Chess Heritage by Walter Korn, McKay, 1978, $12.95, 
hardback. 

Subtitled ‘‘From Benjamin Franklin to Bobby Fischer — and 
Beyond,” this unusual chess book is a comprehensive chronicle of 
American chess history in terms of players, games, tournaments, 
organizations and their relation to the broader cultural and 
sociological currents surrounding them. This is a lot to cover in 302 
pages, but it is covered thinly but completely — complete with an- 
notated games and a considerable number of bibliographic 
references. 

Korn, best known as editor of Modern Chess Openings, has lived 
through much of this chess history, has thought deeply about, and 
has a number of insightful observations about future prospects as 
well as past history. The book is recommended to that relatively 
small group of chessplayers who seek to look beyond the chessboard 
in front of them to the general role of chess in the world. 


Silent Knights of the Chessboard by Juan Font and Emil Ladner, 
self-published, 1979, paper. 

This is a labor of love on the part of two deaf chess players who 
have put together a 93-page history of the leading deaf players — 
past and present — in the United States, complete with pictures and 
sample games. Ladner taught at the California School for the Deaf 
until his retirement in 1970, has been a member of the Oakland and 
Berkeley Chess Clubs, and has been active in the Deaf Olympics. He 
may be reached at 2828 Kelsey St., Berkeley, CA 94705. 


Hastings 1978-79: Complete Grandmaster Results, edited and an- 
notated by Larry Christiansen, self-published, 1979, paper. 105 
games, 15 of them annotated. 


GAME STORES 


browse among our many chess books 


CHESS CLOCKS, WOODEN & PLASTIC 
SETS, FLAT & ROLL-UP BOARDS, 
CHESS-PLAYING MICROCOMPUTERS, 
THE LATEST IN CHESS BOOKS AND 
MANY OTHER KINDS OF GAMES, 


685 MARKET STREET, SAN 
FRANCISCO, 94105 543-9645 


* 


2508 TELEGRAPH (near Dwight) 


BERKELEY -94704 - 415-848-8018 


CHESS AVAILABLE AT 
ETCHINGS THESE GALLERIES 
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Los Altos, CA 94022 
(415) 941-7969 


VENTANA GALLERY 
224 El Paseo de Saratoga 


San Jose, CA 95130 
(408) 866-1944 


THE GALLERY 
329 Primrose 
Burlingame, CA 94010 
(415) 347-9392 
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COMPUTER CHESS 


Man Against Computer 


The “‘Globe”’ is the largest daily news- 
paper in Boston, Mass. Chess editor of 
that newspaper, Harold Dondis, recent- 
ly wrote an editorial opinion in his col- 
umn stating that computers cheat and 
should be barred from human competi- 
tion. He says, in his declamation: 

“I have proposed that chess comput- 
ers be eliminated from human tour- 
neys. This is not a spoilsport fear of 
computers. Quite to the contrary. I 
have always predicted that computers 
will eventually beat human beings. 

“Having studied artificial thinking 
in depth — and taught it —I felt that the 
fantastic speed of a computer would be 
decisive. However, a computer is sim- 
ply an extension of man’s intelligence. 
For this reason, although many chess 
players fear the development of the 
computer, I hope the computers will 
beat humans, as soon as possible. 

“But human chess is based on inno- 
vative thinking under cognitive strain. 
Computers cheat at chess, for they vio- 
late rules requiring cognitive strain. 
They cheapen human competition, in 
the same way that use of an automatic 
pitcher would take all the fun out of 
baseball and violate its rules, yet would 
create better pitching. 

“Since computers are illegitimate 
though appearing to be legitimate, they 
are hurting the game. Since there are 
plenty of computers to play each other 
and matches can be arranged with hu- 
man players, there is no longer any 
adverse effect on science by barring 
computers. And this should be done 
forthwith.” 

The Dondis pronouncement is cer- 
tainly not new to chess circles. It is 
echoed and argued in every chess hall 
in the world, and stirs up anew wave of 
murmurings whenever David Levy, pe- 
rennial computer antagonist, sits down 
Opposite a terminal to take on (and 
drub) a computer-chess program. 

One response to the Dondis state- 
ment came from Professor John 
McCarthy, Director of Computer Sci- 
ence, Stanford University. He writes: 
“First of all, Professor I.J. Good is 
certainly right when he says that for a 
computer to move the pieces in its 
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The 1840 possible moves on a chess board as tracked by Dr. I.J. Good. (Reproduced with 


permission of Dr. Good.) 


memory is no more cheating than for a 
human to move them in his memory, 
which is what Harold Dondis suggests. 
As to whether computers should be 
barred from human tournaments, it 
seems to me that this is a matter of 
expediency. When the human chess 
players no longer find it interesting to 
play against machines, then they 
should be barred. Neither the programs 
themselves nor the programmers have 
any special rights in this matter. It 
seems to me that when machines win 
most of the time, the chess players will 
want to bar them or at least restrict 
them. It would be interesting to try to 
formulate a restriction on the amount of 
computing the program is allowed to do 
to decide on a move, but it wouldn’t be 
easy in the present state of computer 
science. Artificial intelligence would 
benefit from the ability to compare how 
clever a program is apart from how fast 
pss. 

Lane Jennings is Research Director 
of the World Future Society, ‘“‘An As- 
sociation for the Study of Alternative 
Futures”. The Society is a non-profit, 
educational and scientific organization 


founded in 1966 to study ‘“‘what will 
happen or what should happen in the 
future.”’ Its superb bimonthly maga- 
ziné THE FUTURIST (published by 
World Future Society, 4916 St. Elmo 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 20014) is a 
clearinghouse for a variety of views on 
the future by various authors. In June 
1978, Jennings wrote an article in The 
Futurist entitled “Computer Chess: 
Can the Machine Beat Man at His Own 
Game?”’ His excellent article on a con- 
troversial subject ended with the pro- 
vocative observation: ‘“The idyllic pic- 
ture of a man/machine partnership can 
only become a reality if humans are 
able to overcome their fear and envy of 
machine intelligence. This is far from 
certain, however, for human egos are 
notoriously sensitive and at first glance 
computers can be overpowering. How 
the world’s chess players react to the 
growing impact of computers — both 
large and small — on the theory and 
traditions of their ‘Royal Game’ may 
provide a glimpse to the future of man- 
kind’s relationship with the machine.”’ 

In particular response to the Dondis 
Statement, Jennings offers the follow- 
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COMPUTER CHESS 


ing comments: “*Dondis has a point, I 
think, but I don’t agree with him that 
computers should be banned from regu- 
lar tournaments. There are better ways 
to deal with the unfairness and potential 
danger to chess posed by pairing man 
against machines. As I see it, comput- 
ers enjoy three distinct advantages over 
human opponents in chess under pres- 
ent tournament rules: 

‘“‘], Opening Books. Programs 
like BELLE and BLACK KNIGHT 
boast of opening books containing 
many thousands of moves. The proc- 
ess of searching through this mass of 
recorded material has more in com- 
mon with reading than with remem- 
bering. But humans may not consult 
books during a tournament game. 

“2. Off-Board Analysis. Jn de- 
ciding on its next move, a computer 
‘touches the pieces’ (as it perceives 
them) and rearranges the board 
many times. In effect, the machine 
brings all of its ‘senses’ to bear on 
the consequences of each move un- 
der consideration — it can both 
‘see’ and ‘feel’ how the board will 
change after a certain sequence of 
moves. Humans may neither touch 
the piece on the board, nor use a 
second chess set for analysis be- 
tween moves. Rather than the com- 
puter ‘playing blindfold,’ it is actu- 
ally the human player who is under a 
handicap, by being denied the in- 
formation from hand and eye that 
would help verify whether a line of 
play is sound or unsound. 

“3. Isolation. The noise, heat, 
crowding and poor lighting condi- 
tions disturb human players at tour- 
naments. But the computer is play- 
ing ina quiet, isolated, climate-con- 
trolled environment, where it is con- 
stantly tended by skilled servants 
who do all in their power to see that 
nothing occurs that might break the 
machine’s concentrations on the 
game at hand. 

“*But far more serious than these ‘un- 
fair’ advantages are the damaging ef- 
fects that computers could have on the 
style of human chess in the future. At 
the present level of development, com- 
puter-chess programs may not be able 
to match the strategic grasp of top-rated 
human players. But they can, and do, 
often excel at sharp tactical play. 


“Banning computers from tourna- 
ments would only mean ignoring prob- 
lems rather than trying to solve them. 
Two alternatives I’d like to see ex- 
plored are: 1) new rules to cover human 
versus computer play in tournaments, 
and 2) chess games between teams con- 
sisting of men plus their computers. 

“Consider, in the first instance, al- 
lowing a human player to consult books 
or notes one or more times during the 
course of a game against a computer. 
Both players’ clocks might be stopped 
during this search period. This would 
reduce the machine’s opening-book 
advantage and avoid penalizing the 
human player for being a ‘slow reader.’ 
At the same time, why not allow the 
human paired against a computer to an- 
alyze the position on another board be- 
tween moves? This would permit hand 
and eye to aid the brain (even Einstein 
used paper and pencil, after all) and 
would not disturb one’s opponent in 
any way. 

“But perhaps the surest way to es- 
cape the unfaimess and dangers I’ve 
outlined here would be to look beyond 
simple man vs. computer confronta- 
tions. There should be a new kind of 
tournament play between pairs of man/ 
machine chess teams as in my second 
instance. Each human player would 
have a computer as a partner, and could 
decide at each move whether or not to 
rely on the computer’s judgment. Pair- 
ing human strategy and ‘common 
sense’ with the computer’s memory for 
details and ‘calm deliberation’ might 
rapidly produce a very high level of 
tournament play. Fewer games would 
be marred by gross blunders or ‘swin- 
dles,’ and this would encourage more 
players to venture into highly compli- 
cated tactical situations — exploring 
new ground and offering real excite- 
ment to the world-wide audience of 
those for whom chess is an artform. 

“Finally, I see no simple way to 
compensate for the computer’s indif- 
ference to the stress of tournament play 
— which appears to be Mr. Dondis’ 
principal complaint. But this so-called 
advantage has a negative side as well. 
Though the computer has no fear of 
failure, and can’t be distracted by a 
crowd of kibitzers, it can take no pleas- 
ure in victory or applause. The machine 
would just as soon be paying bills as 





playing chess. Being human may hurt 
more, but it also offers more. If the goal 
is good chess, I’m willing to bet that 
man with machine can outplay man or 
machine alone now and for the foresee- 
able future. Why settle for Bobby 
Fischer vs. BELLE when we could get 
Fischer plus BELLE against Karpov 
plus KAISSA? Or how about you and 
the new BORIS vs. me and the new 
CHESS CHALLENGER? And may the 
best companions win?”’ 

Professor I.J. Good, University Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Statistics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University, comments: 

“At first sight, Harold Dondis’ anal- 
ogy with an automatic pitcher in base- 
ball appears reasonable, and it may 
become reasonable eventually but I 
don’t think that time has yet arrived. At 
present we are still interested to see 
what level of chess can be achieved by 
computers, and entering them in human 
tournaments will help to answer that 
question. This applies both to the big 
computers and to the small chess-play- 
ing machines. The decision of whether 
to buy one of these small machines de- 
pends on how well they play and the 
best way of finding out is by entering 
them in human tournaments so that they 
will acquire USCF ratings. For the big 
machines, we want to know whether 
genuine planning and the flexible han- 
dling of descriptions is necessary in 
computer programs if they are ever to 
win the world championship. (Of 
course ‘randomized chess’ or ‘pre- 
chess’ must be used to preclude the 
nonsense of storing the openings.) We 
also want to know whether programs 
can be written that handle descriptions 
like a human. 

“The corresponding question for a 
baseball pitcher has an obvious answer 
known already: it would be easy to 
build one like a gun that would bore a 
hole through the baseball bat!”’ 

John Larkins, like Harold Dondis, is 
a chess editor. He shepherds CHESS 
VOICE (publication of Northern Cali- 
fornia Chess Association) considered 
to be among the best of such publica- 
tions in the country. “‘I find the subject 
of Dondis’ article an interesting one, 
worthy of discussion and debate,”’ he 
writes. “But I do not think it is a simple 
one. He states ‘this is not a spoilsport 








fear of computers and although many 
chess players fear the development of 
the computers, I hope the computers 
will beat humans, as soon as possible.’ 
Because Dondis also mentions that he 
has taught the subject of artificial think- 
ing, one cannot, therefore, attribute to 
him a naive fear of machines. It is 
amusing to see Professor Jack Good 
expressing an exactly opposite fear of 
humans when he points out that elimin- 
ating the storage of opening variations 
in chess playing machines ‘would give 
humans an unfair advantage.’ It strikes 
me that a very simple point is being 
missed in all this verbiage. Like any 
game, chess has a set of rules. These 
rules have all evolved from games 
played by people and are based on hu- 
man characteristics. When an attempt 
is made to apply these 70-pages of rules 
to chess-playing machines, some fit 
and some do not. Machines are not 
people and they compete over the 
chessboard in a very different way — in 
a way never remotely considered when 
the rules were first established. 

“So, from a technical point of view, 
Dondis is automatically correct: ‘com- 
puters cheat because they are incapable 
of observing many of the specific laws 
of chess .’ He is further correct in stat- 
ing that ‘chess is based on innovative 
thinking under cognitive strain.’ The 
rules relating to time pressure, prohibi- 
tion of access to books or notes or phys- 
ically moving the pieces or consultation 
with others, and so on, are all designed 
to put both human players in a game 
under the same cognitive strain. This 
kind of cognitive strain simply doesn’t 
exist in chess-playing computers — so, 
no competition in this context is 
possible. Of course, computers have 
their own problems — enough at pres- 
ent to roughly compensate for their 
inhuman speed and memory. But the 
computer decides on its move in a very 
different manner than the human de- 
cides on his (and by using very different 
“equipment. ’) 

‘Tournament chess is a very human 
activity, which tests physical endur- 
ance, fighting spirit, the ability to con- 
centrate, the degree of pre-tournament 
mental and emotional preparations, the 
ability to function under time pressure, 
and the capacity to come back from 
defeat and to keep doing all of these 


COMPUTER CHESS 


things round after round. Specialists in 
the field of artificial intelligence tend 
not to understand just how physical and 
emotional tournament chess really is 
and thus they miss a major part of what 
the competition is all about.”’ 

Dr. M.V. Donskoy, on the Russian 
team of KAISSA, offers a terse com- 
ment: “I have no strong opinions on 
this issue of ‘cheating’ by computers in 
chess. It seems to me to be a misunder- 
standing of both the nature of humans 
and the nature of computers.” 

Monty Newborn, Professor of Com- 





puter Science at McGill University, 
stated at the 9th ACM Computer Chess 
Tournament in Washington: ‘‘Will the 
human chess player accept computer 
chess as a friendly development within 
the concept of human progress and in- 
tellectual advancement? Or will hostili- 
ty break out between man and 
machine?” 

The preceding comments indicate 
that although the seeds of hostility have 
already been planted, there is a good 
possibility of an agreement that will be 
of mutual benefit to everyone. 










Reprinted courtesy of Personal Computing 
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Anatoly Karpov 


The following is a translation from Danish English of an interview 


between Svend Novrup, President of the International Chess Press 
Association (AIPE) and Anatoly Karpov at the European Team 
Championship held in Skara, Sweden at the beginning of 1980. 


Players interested in getting all the international news and a selec- 


tion of current games fast should consider joining the AIPE, which 
sends Chess News every two weeks. Cost of a B membership is 40 
Swiss Francs. Send to Danish Giro 6 6161 94; Forh. Holms Alle 33, 
3; 1904 Copenhagen V; Danmark. 


Q. 


K. 


Ae 


The chess player’s position in society has not always been en- 
viable. How is it today? 

The conditions of professional chess players have improved a 
great deal in recent years. Even in the USSR, where the condi- 
tions have been better than elsewhere, much has happened even 
during the time I have been participating in top chess. Chess is 
among the two or three most important sports in the USSR to- 
day, and during the last 10 years I have been included among the 
10 sports people in the USSR, twice as number one. The reason 
for the higher estimation of chess is, I believe, a development of 
— and better understanding of — the sportive nature of the 
game. 

But is chess becoming more sport that art in our time? 


Chess will never cease being an art. Chess is the best existing 
mixture of science, sport and culture. The vast body of opening 
theory is science; the fight for points and prizes is sport; and the 
games will afterward be the cultural property of chess. 

Does all this mean that it is now respectable in the USSR to have 
chess as the only job? In earlier days a side education was con- 
sidered necessary. 


ze 


re 


Chess play is a respectable job in itself today. Earlier there was 
a lack of understanding of the immense demands of chess. The 
preparation, even physically, is very hard; and playing interna- 
tional tournaments is a considerable effort for mind and body. 
But, of course that will not seem to be very hard if you only use 
it as your relaxation after a hard day’s work. 

You have now married and have a son. Isn’t it a risky thing to 
try for an ordinary family life. . .? 


Obvioulsy it may cause big problems because you live such a 
great part of the year in hotels all over the world. I have, 
however, not very extended experience yet in this matter. 

Even if you are a professional chess player and consider this to 
be a full time job, you have still pursued another education, the 
study of economics at the University of Leningrad. 

The reason is that I simply have a keen interest in economic af- 
fairs. That’s why I finished my study and graduated — and the 
reason why | shall continue to occupy myself with it. But 
primarily | am a chess player and will work as such. 

You have taken over the job of chief editor of 64 as well? 
Yes, but my task will mainly be to decide the guidelines accord- 
ing to which magazine should be produced, to come up with 
ideas, etc. The actual editing will be done by the editorial staff, 
which has many competent and experienced journalists and 
players. 

What do you think of the chess press today? 

We are all glad to have articles written about chess, though we 
don’t like it when it is done by people with no understanding of 
the game. The chess press is not always objective, and it might 
be an idea to work out a moral code for chess journalists — 
maybe by your organization. 





CHESS CLUB 


Want to visit a friendly, comfortable 
place to play chess? If you haven't been to 
the Jazz Shop yet then you’re missing a 
pleasant surprise. We provide the pieces, 


you provide the play. Our sacrifice is the 
price: $1 per day, or $5 per month. Private 


rooms for individual matches. Regular 

monthly tournaments to begin in February. 
When: Thursdays, 6-11; Sat. & Sun. 3-until. 
Where: 2340 Telegraph Ave., Oakland. 


Bus stops going both ways on corner. Convenient parking. 
Fight your way up the club ladder. Refreshments served. 


Bring this ad and the first month’s membership is half- 
price and you can buy a T-shirt for $2.50. 


We’llsee you soon... 


Michael Goudeau, Director 


(415) 465-5124 

















Karpov cont. 


I realize, however, that such a thing would be very difficult as 
many journalists and newspapers are dominated by certain fixed 
political attitudes and opinions. Last year’s AIPE voting for the 


K. 


I know his point of view. It is sad that such a great master as 
Botvinnik does not understand modern chess. He withdrew 
from active chess years ago when you did not need to play near 
as much as now. He exploited the slow distribution of chess 
news around the world. Having spotted a good idea he was able 
to use it for maybe a whole year till other players were able to 
defend themselves against it. 





chess Oscar made me angry. Even placed on top of many more When I came up with something new, the whole world knows % 

voting lists than Korchnoi, I still came second in.a year when I the following week. You have got to play on not to fall behind. | | 

had defended my world title. find this development very positive, as it forces you to activity 

This means that journalists with Korchnoi number one didn’t and new research all the time. 

even include me second. This could only be due to political Q. What do you think of your own game? For how long can you re- 

views. .. main the champion? 
Q. How are relations between Soviet and other chess players? I am not very keen on discussing my weak spots, but my aim is | 
K. All relations between chess players are private and independent to improve on my play from day to day. Trying to do this | ” 

of nations and politics. I have wonderful relations with all chess don’t think very much about my title, but if I succeed in improv- 

players except Viktor Korchnoi. Good chess players have a duty ing, I do not think I am going to lose the title for at least many 

to behave well. years. The candidates in this championship cycle:are all very 

Chess players in general are modest people and quite live up strong, but none of them are exceptionally strong [ed. note — a 

to the FIDE motto: Gens Una Sumus. When you find a player statement more devastating than diplomatic]. And I don’t think 

who behaves badly and mendaciously, you say to yourself: he is that any of them could win a title match from me. 

no real chess player. Q. Do you follow the teenaged talents, especially thinking about @ 
Q. What do you think of the strength of Soviet chess compared to future rivals for the title — players like Seirawan, Short and 

the rest of the world? Kasparov? 
K. Rapid development is taking place in every part of the world. K. I follow them and their games like I follow everybody else. They 

Take the world junior championship of ’69 in Stockholm, which are very talented, but you have seen many players improve to a 

I won: no other championship has produced so many GMs, and certain level and then stop and never achieve more. Also, just 

all the participants were my age and come from different coun- being a strong player is not enough to reach a world champion- 

tries. ship final. Especially for a young player it is very difficult to ad- “ 
Q. Do many countries from the so-called ‘third world’? not use vance from the interzonal to match play. Suddenly qualities far 

chess politically as a means to gain prestige. . .? beyond the board and the game are demanded. To be a world 

Prestige in chess and politics are two different things. Maybe champion you can’t simply be a strong chess player. You have 

they run parallel, but they should not be confused. I have always got to be a strong human being! 

tried to avoid political involvement in chess, and good relations 

during international tournaments have strengthened my belief in ° 

pn in : Seirawan cont. ® 


Q. Let’s turn to top chess. You are reigning champion and have 
tried a match according to one system, defending your title. 
Which system would, in your opinion, be the best for title 
matches? 

K. I cannot tell. All systems have their good and bad sides. You 
have to try them to find out which ones outweigh the others. | 
have tried only one system so far. 

Q. How do you think a challenger should be found? There is talk 
about returning to the old system with a candidates’ tournament 
instead of matches. 

K. 1 clearly prefer matches. In those the right player emerges winner 
while small incidents could produce the wrong winner in a 
tournament. I think, for example, that Keres may have been 
stronger than Tal when he qualified from the candidates tourna- 
ment at Portoroz, 1958 [sic — Bled-Zagreb-Beograd, 1959 — 
ed.], but we will never know. Also matches do not give birth to 
suspicions such as those raised by Bobby Fischer after Curacao, 


Seirawan-Keller, Round 12. 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, e6; 3 Nf3, d5; 4 cd, 
ed; 5 d4, Be7; 6 Bf4, 0-0; 7 e3, b6; 8 Be2, Nh5?; 9 BeS, f6: 10 Bg3, 
Ng3; 11 hg, Be6; 12 Bd3, g6?; 13 Rh7, £5; 14 Rh, Nd7; 15 Qd2, Bf6; 
16 0-0-0, Qe7; 17 Rh2, Kg7; 18 Qc2, C5; 19 BbS!, Rac8; 20 Rdhl, 
Rh8; 21 Rh8, Rh8; 22 Rh8, Kh8; 23 Qa4, Nf8; 24 Bcé6, Qh7; 25 Bd5, 
Qh1; 26 Kd2, Qg2; 27 Ke2, cd; 28 ed, Bd7, 29 Qa7, F4; 30 Qb8!, Kg7; @ 
31 Qf4, Bh3, 32 Nd2, Qh2; 33 Nce4, Bf5; 34 Nf6, Kf6; 35 QeS, Kg5; 
36 Nf3 1-0 


Since Fritzinger’s Seirawan article was written, Yasser has scored 
another fine triumph by tying Walter Browne for first place above 
Viktor Korchnoi and Jan Timman at Wijk-an-Zee. Seirawan and 
Browne both scored 10-3 with Seirawan playing for three draws in 
the closing rounds — his eye on the GM norm and his confidence ¢@ 
that no one could ovetake him. He says that he ‘‘coasted.’’ 

For Browne this is a replay of his great triumph at Wijk-an-Zee, 
1975 and shows that rumors of him being a ‘‘spent force’’ are wildly 
exaggerated. He scored 3% in his last four games to catch up with 





1962. the streaking Seirawan. 
Q. What do you think of international tournaments? 
K. International tournaments are simply fascinating. The players wl 


are all friends, but at the same time they are fighting their hearts 

out to win games and the tournament, and today they are in 

much better shape to do so in every game. Every possible discus- 

sion of chess dying from draws has ceased. Everyone plays to 

win — maybe with the exception of players like Petrosian and 

Adorjan! 

But Adorjan told me yesterday that in every game he tried to (i) 
create a piece of art. 

That might be, but he succeeds much too rarely. 

What do you think of Botvinnik’s expressed views that the chess 

masters of today play too much and care to little about theory, | 
preparation and the game itself. 


OR 
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Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess column in the Hayward Daily Review. 


RIGA INTERTZONAL TORMICRSARET 


One of the finest games by the tournament winner was his 
important victory over Polugaevsky in round two. Until now, Tal 
had never defeated him playing the black pieces and had a poor 
record with White. 

White: Lev Polugaevsky. Black: Mikhail Tal. 

interzonal Tournament, Riga, 1979. 


English Opening 

1 Nf3{a) —¢51(b) 16 Rb! Bg7 

2 cA NES 17 NbS(n) — Qe4(o) 
3 Ne3 d5 18 Qe3 Rhfs 
4 cd Nd5 19 RFI(p) g4(q) 
5 eA(c) Nb4 20 Nh4 Nf2! 

6 Bead) Bed 21 Ng6é Rd3\(r) 
7 Beb Nd3 22 Na3s)  Qa4 

8 Kfl fe 23° Qe! Rdf3 
9 NgS(e)  Qb6!?(F) 24 NFS Nd3 

10 Qe2%g) <4 25 Qdl Ge4 

11 b3th) h(i) 26 RIB 

12 NF3(j) Nc6 27 ‘Kfl Qts 

13 be 0-0-0 28 Kgl Bd4 

14 g3(k) 95 29 Resigns 


9 
15 Kg2(1)  Qc5i(m) 

(Annotations by Mikhail Tal and his second, Soviet master 
oe Kapengut, translated from “64”, No. 38, Sept. 20-26, 1979, 
pg 6). 

(a) Ten years ago exactly, in Sept. 1969, Tal lost to 
Polugaevsky for the first time during the second round of the 
38th USSR Championship. The game was widely publicized and, 
it seems, has found its way into all the theory books. For the 
decade, Polugaevsky’s lead has grown to 5-1. Naturally, such an 
association was not very helpful to have in mind, but such was 
the luck of the draw... 

(b) So that there will be no Queen’s Gambit and the memory 
of that ill-fated loss. 

(c) The move 5 e4 (not to be confused with 1 e4!) has had its 
ebb and flow. The latest theoretical pronouncement has this 
variation placing the 3 . . . d5 system in doubt, as was the case, 
for example, in Timman — Tal at Montreal. Black played 5.. . 
Nc3 in that game, and after 6 dc obtained a very unpleasant 
position. In his comments to the game (‘64,” No. 17) Tal 
admitted that 6 de came as a complete surprise, and that the 
offer to trade queens was not at all synonymous with a draw 
offer. We examined the variation during our preparations for the 
interzonal. It may be added that this appears to be the first time 
this continuation has been played by Polugaevsky. 

(d) Both Poutiaynen (Tallin, 1977) and Tukmakov (USSR 
Championship, Leningrad, 1977) chose 6 Bb5 versus Tal, and 
both games proceeded to favor Black. 

(e) Known in this position are the moves 9... Qd7 and9... 
Nc6. In a recently played encounter, Sekey — Palatnik (Frunze, 
1979), Black continued with 9... Na6. 

(f) Defends the pawn at e6 and draws a bead on the f2 square. 
The unprotected knight at d3 is only temporary (c5-c4). 

(g) This move was suggested during pre-game analysis by 
Alexandr Koblents. 

(h) White’s intent is plain: smoke out the knight at d3 and Black 
will not have even a remotely well placed piece left. Black’s task 
is also crystal clear: hold the outpost at any price. 

: (i) It is essential to drive off White’s only active piece so far, 
in a to have the option of completing queen-side develop- 
ment. 

(j) Unsatisfactory would be 12 Na4 Qd4 13 Ne6 in view of 13 
.-. Qal 14 Qh5 g6 15 Qg6 Kd7, or simply 13 . . . Qe5. Perhaps 
it makes sense for White to cover his 2 square with Nh3, either 
now or following 12 Qh5. 

(k) The interloper at d3 paralyzes White’s movements to a 
considerable extent. and as soon as Black succeeds in deploying 


his bishop on £8, thereby opening the “f’-file, his initiative will 
probably become decisive. Therefore, Polugaevsky’s quiet treat- 
ment of the position cannot be condoned. Important for an 
evaluation is the variation 14 Nd5?! ed 15 Qd3 Nb4!, and no 
matter where the queen goes Black retains the better chances, 
e.g., 16 Qbi de or 16 Qd4 Qd4 17 Ndé4 de or 16 Qc3.de 17 Ned g5 
18 Nf7 Bg7! 19 Qg7 Nd3 (another knight!). Also considered was 
14 Ba3, and if 14. . . Qa5, then 15 Nb5 a6 16 Ndé6 ed 17 Qd3 Ned 
18 Qb3 Nf3 19 Qd2 20 Rbi, with an excellent game. In response 
to 14 Ba3, Black had planned 14... g5. It may even be that 
White’s best practical chance is to sacrifice a piece by 14 Nd5 
ed 15 ed. 

(1) Now the exchange operation, 15 Nd5 ed 16 Qd3 Bgi7! 17 e5 
(17 Rbi de!) Rhf8, offers little solace for White. 

(m) White had intended 16 Nel, which no longer has any point. 
Polugaevsky’s position is probably lost already. 

(n) A desperate attempt at counterattack in case Black should 
slip with 17 . . . a6? 18 Ba3 Qc4 19 Na7! Na7 20 Rhcl. 

(o) Threatening 18 . . . Nf4. 

(p) The threat was 19... Rf3or 19. . . g4. Hopeless for White 
is 19 Na7 Na7 20 Qa7 Qe4. 

(q) Also good enough would be 19. . . a6, but the move played 
is more convincing. 

(r) Much stronger than 21 . . . Rf3 22 Na7 Na7 23 Qa7 Qe4 
(without a check!) 24 Ne7 Ke7 25 Qb6 Kd7 26 Qb7. 

(s) After 22 Qel Rdf3 the positions are analogous to those 
occurring in the game. 

* x * 


White: Jay Whitehead (2435). Black: Tom Crispin (2035). U:C. 
Berkeley, Jan. 5, 1980. 
Care-Kann Defense 


T 4 6 13 d4 Nb6 

2 d5 14 BFS Re8(d) 

3 ed- ed 15 a4 g5?(e) 

4 od Nf 16 Nh5S gf) 

5 Qa4 Nbd7 17. Ng7 Kg7 

6 Nc3 g6 18 Be2 Na4!?(g) 

7 WMh3a) Bg7 19 No4 Bd5 

8 Be2 0-0 20 Qe3(h) ba 

9 Nf4 96 21 Bad(i) Rb& 
10 0-0 b5 22 Bd3 Bc6(j) 
11 Qb3(b) = Bb7 23 Qh6 Kg&(k) 
12 Rel{c) RcB 24 Re5\(1) Resigns 


(Annotations contributed by USCF senior master Jay 
Whitehead) 

(a) Or 7 d4!? Bg7 8 Qb3 0-0 9 Bg5 Nb6 10 Bfé Bf6 11 Nf3 Bg7 
12 Be2 e6, as in Larsen — Karpov, Montreal, 1979. 

(b) Of course not 11 Nb5?? on account of 11 . . . Nbé6. 

(c) Best, and the hardest move of the game to find over the 
board. If 12 d4 (Also possible is 12 a4), a similar variation 
develops after 12 . . . Nb6 13 Bf3, but I was afraid of 13... e6 
14 de Bf3 15 gf (and not 15 ef R£7 16 Ne6 Qd7 17 Nc5, with 
advantage to Black) Qd4 16 Rdl, with an unclear position. 

(d) White was threatening 15 dé! 

(e) This seriously weakens the king side, but 15 . . . Re4 loses 
to 16 b ab 1 Qb5 Rd4 18 Be3. Better is 15 . . . Qd7. 

(f) This was Black’s idea: if now 17 Nf6, then 17... ef! 

(g) Black’s best try, hoping for either 19 Ra4 Bd5 20 Nd5 ba 
or 19 Nb5 ab 20 Bb5 Nb6 21 Be8 Bd5. 

(h) The fallacy of 15 . . . g5 now becomes evident. 

(i) Without loss of tempo, White covers any end game 
contingency that may arise. 

(j) Most stubborn is 22 . . . Kh8 23 Qh6 Rg8 24 Bg5 Rg7 25 Re7 
Rg5 (or 25. . . Qe7 26 B£6 Qf8 27 Qh7mate) 26 Qf6 Rg7 27 Rael 
Q8 (not 27. . . Be6 28 Rie6!) 28 Rie5 Be6 29 Rh5 Kg8 30 Qh4! 

(k) Or 23... Kh8 24 Bg5! 

(1) Much stronger than 24 Bg5 Qd5! Now, however, 24. . . Kh8 
is met by 25 Bg5, and Black cannot defend against mate. 
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Jay Whitehead Repeats 
As Northern California Champion 


In a story line borrowed from last year’s U.S. Junior champion- 
ship, Jay Whitehead lost his first two games, as did Yasser Seirawan 
in that event, then went on a scoring binge and collected five straight 
points to ice the Northern California Championship for himself with 
a 5-2 score. 

The event, concluded January 27, featured one of the strongest 
lineups of California talent ever assembled for its championship. The 
average rating was about 2350. Billed as the Bagby Memorial, it was 
held under the auspices of the Mechanics Institute Chess Club of San 
Francisco. Mike Goodall served as its quietly efficient director. Its 
$1,000 prize fund came from CalChess and private donations. 

Clear second, and one of those fortunate to defeat the champ, was 
Richard Lobo who had 4% points. Tied for third and fourth slots 
were Zaki Harari and George Kane with 4-3 scores. 

Paul Cornelius, Martin Sullivan, Dennis Fritzinger, and Craig Mar 
were the other contestants in the steller field. 


“A PIECE OF THE ACTION’ TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

The second annual “A Piece of the Action Chess Tournament” 
was held in the Student Union building on the University of 
California Berkeley campus, Jan. 5-6. Sponsored by SUPERB 
and the U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club, the four-round, 
USCF-CalChess Swiss system competition in five sections at- 
tracted 118 players vying for $1,413.52 in cash prizes and $100.02 
in California Chess Bulletins gift certificates. Chief Tournament 
Director Alan Benson was assisted by USCF Local T.D. Mike 
Donald. 

Complete results (in modified Solkoff tie-break order): 

Master-Expert Division 

Ist-3rd, Nick de Firmian (2477) Berkeley, Jay Whitehead 
(2435), San Francisco,.and Craig Mar (2302), Oakland, 3%-%%, 
$164 each; 4th, Ray Fasano (2108), Berkeley, 3-1, $30 gift 
certificate. 

Category | (Class A) 

Ist, Jim Waide (1894), Berkeley, 342-¥%, $159.50; 2nd-7th, Alan 
Freberg (1995), San Francisco, Allen Becker :1988), Berkeley, 
Pedro Marcal (1889), Palo Alto, Ron Wright (1950), Berkeley, 
Kenny Fong (1836), Hayward, and Aaron Stearns (1572), 
Berkeley, 3-1, $19.17 plus $4.17 gift certificate each. 


Category Il (Class B) 

\st-2nd, Bill Campbell (1774), San- Jose, and Paul Vayssie 
(1793), San Francisco, 34-4, $106.75 each; 3rd-4th, Masatoshi 
Eubank (1758), San Francisco, and Richard Finacom (1780), 
Berkéley, 3-1, $17.50 each; 5th-8th, Stuart Saroff (1675), Fre- 
mont, Russell Freeman (1745), Oakland, Julius Willis (1611), San 
Fran¢isco, and Robert Whitaker (1653), San Francisco, 2-14, 
$5 gift certificate each. 

Category Ill (Class C) 

Ist, John Romo (1445), Livermore, 4-0, $127; 2nd-5th, Tsung- 
Wen Chen (1569), Pinole, Philip Bernstein (1518), Fairfax, 
William Boardman (1568), Berkeley, and Harvey Becker (1585), 
San Mateo, 3-1, $22.50 each; 6th, Steven Hanamura (1471), 
Oakland, 2%-1%, $15 gift certificate. 

Categories IV-VI (Class D-E-Unrated) 

Ist, Benny Cheng (Unr.), San Francisco, 4-0, $106; 2nd-3rd, 
Robert Vacheron (1279), Berkeley, and Tahilramani Mulchand 
(Unr.), San Francisco, 3%-%, $37.50 each; 4th, Gilbert Chan 
(Unr.), San Rafael, 3-1, $10 gift certificate. 





PEOPLE’S CHESS TOURNAMENT 


Held in Berkeley, February 16-18, the People’s Chess Tournament 
had Alan Benson, Mike Goodall, Mike Donald, et al, directing. It at. 
tracted a total of 196 players in six sections. 

The cream of the crop were John Donaldson of Seattle, Yasser 
Seirawan’s second in his successful bid for the World Junior Cham- 
pionship, Paul Cornelius, of Berkeley, and Charles Powell, the 
welcome emigre from Washington, D.C. All had 5-1 and earned $312 
apiece. 

The expert prize went to Ray Fasano, in years gone by a New York 
area pillar of excellence. Fasano took clear first arid $285 with a 5-] 
score. Robert Anderson and Renard Anderson split 2nd to 3rd with 
4-2 scores and banked $77. 

Allan Becker and Aaron Stearns led the first category players with 
5-1’s and each took $146. 

Dave Ross of Portland, Oregon breezed into town and breezed out 
with $184 while scoring 5%-'4 in the second category division. 

Third category was all Romulo Fuente’s after a 5Y-Y4 triumph 
that gave him $172. 

The crowded fourth to sixth category found Diarmuid Casey mak- 
ing room for himself by sweeping the field 6-0 while Kandy Alford 
was second with 5-1. They earned $115 and $57 respectively. 

The beginners section must have encouraged William Palma and 


James Wu to think of themselves as a cut above their competition, 
They shared first. 





If you have the tables, 
chess can be a picnic. 
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Unrated Division 
1st, Romulo Fuentes, San Francisco, 4%-%2, $35; 
2nd-3rd, Ricky Bleszyaski, Cupertino, and Mikal Hoover, 
San Jose, 3%-142, $24.50 each; 4th-8th, Ronald Higa, 
Soquel, Roy Jackson, Mt. View, Jerome Mertz, Palo Alto, 
Douglas , Fremont, and Todd Walker, San Jose, 























































































































3-2, $6.60 each. 

it In round one, three out of the four top players suffered 
t- % SAN JOSE CITY COLLEGE OPEN TOURNAMENT RESULTS defeat at the hands of lower rated opponents. 

| Francisco and Amada Sierra, with John Sumares and eH a a 
# Leslie Dutcher, ditected the 11th San Jose City College rotto ‘ 
- | Open, Jan. 26-27. The five-round, USCF-rates Swiss system | _ ets 
le competition attracted 136 entrants, including three com- Ed. Note: This next game reminds me of Richar e 
2 puters. (“My Chess” received a bye and drew a game to Lionhearted’s chivalrous foe, Saladin, whose scimatar was said to be 


inish with 142-342. “Sargon 2.5” scored two points, one of 
eeaainet the operator of “My Chess.” “Sargon 3.0” lost 
all five games. In defense of the computers’ poor showing, 
ie | it should be noted that all of them were obliged to play in 
the Open Division.) Almost $2,750 was distributed to the 


so sharp that he could cut your head off without your kno wing it — 
until you sneezed. 


= 


Sicilian Defense 
Chess Set Futurity, 1977 


prizewinners in seven playing categories. Complete re- 
sults: 


Diane Savereide — Alan Pollard 





OPEN DIVISION 9475 (2110) (2359) 
Ist, Mark Buckley (2254), Sacramento, 4%-¥%, $475; fe : 
9 2nd-4th, Renard Anderson (1910), Sunnyvale, Rajan Ayyar 2 Nf3 d6 
1 (2242), Lompoc, and Kamran Shirazi (2396), San Francisco, Sah a 
4-1, $195 each; 1st-2nd Expert, Eleuterio Alsasua (2055), San aia a 
- Jose, and Stewart Scott (2086), Berkeley, 34-142, $37.50 pa Nie 
Cc 
oe i 6 Bc4 
2200, Pamela Ford (1852), San. Francisco, 6 
1 24 Lakdawala (2162), San Diego, Clarence Lehman 7 Be3 la6 
(1820), Sacramento, Gabriel Sanchez (2181), Santa Clara, 8 Qe2 Qc7 
Md Tim Stevens (1942), Mt. View, Michael Tomey (2068), Mt. 9 Bb3 a 
View, James Wahl (2066), San 2 and Chandler Yergin 10 0-0-0 0-0 
2023), Santa Clara, 3-2, $4 each; . 11 94 Nfd7 
sbopte B, Masatoshi Euban (1758), San Francisco, 2-3, 9 E ; A 
$28; Best Open C, Douglas Hill (1564), Mt. View, 2%-2%, cant s 
$25; Best Open Under 1400, Don Cowan (1357), Tracy, 1-4), hon es 
$23; Best Open Unrated, Pranab Das, San Jose, 2-3, $22. 
. on oS 
Ist-2nd, John Readey (1939), San Diego, and Donald 
Uriakat (1928), San Jose, 4-1, $117.50 each; 3rd-4th, Steve 17 Rel Nb3 
| Levine (1852), Santa Clara, ‘and Joseph Mamuel (1901), 18 ab os 
| Stockton, 3%-1%, $30 each; 5th-7th, Dave Cater (1902), 
Sunnyvale, Stewart Katz (1764), Sacramento, and Pedro (18. . . cb; 19 Kb2.) 
Marcal (1912), Palo Alto, 3-2, $11.66 each. 
| Ist, Eric Fingal (1763) Seats Cruz, 4-1, $160;. 2nd-5th, 19 KbI cb 
i st, ic iy > * " 
® Alejandro Duval (1650), San Jose, Jim Lakdawala (1728), 20 Kb2 Nd4? 
Poway, Carlos Ponce (1765), San Diego, and John Romo ae 
(1700), Livermore, 34-14%, $40 each; 6th-8th, David (The losing move) 
Kurzendoerfer (1736), San Jose, Edmond Palmieri (1743), 
San Mateo, and Fred Sanchez (1673), San Jose, 3-2,.$5 each. 21 Bd4 Bes 
Class C : 
1st-2nd, Charles Garner (1579), Sunnyvale, and Baraka 
©9 Shabazz (1541), San Francisco, 4-1), $85 each; 3rd-6th, Ivan 
Nikolic (1480), San Mateo, Charles Smith (1456), Los Altos, 
Allen Wong (1587), Berkeley, and Gain Yick Wong (1571), 
San Jose 3%-1%%, $32.50 each; 7th-8th, Chris Flammer 
(1546), Los Altos, and Mark Shulman (1581), Palo Alto, 3-2, 
$11.66 each. 
. d Frank 
Ist-2nd, Kevin Binkley (1385), Cupertino, an 
” Jones (1203), Los Angeles, 4%-%, $75 each; 3rd-4th, John 
Bidwell (1336), Ben Lomond, and Jerry Marshall (1184), 
t San Jose, 4-1, $32.50 each; 5th-10th, David Campell (1350), 
| San Jose, Art Gardner (1368), San Jose, Phillip Graves 
(1293), Cupertino, Michael Hylton (1383), Santa Clara, 
James Jewett (1276), Campbell, and Stepthen Koto (1237), 
“ ee Closs E (There is no defense to Qh6.) 


& 


Ist, Bob Shiner (1193), Sunnyvale, 43-4, $35; 2nd, John 
Kirby (1053), Santa Clara, 3%-1%, $20; 3rd-5th, Duane 
Boning (113), Sunnyvale, Michael Stryer (1070), Stanford, 
and Randy Zierman (0997), Santa Clara, 3-2, $13.33 each. 


Articles like this one should not be necessary. Unfortunately, the 
prevalence of anachronistic views puts undue pressure on women. In 
fact these views are like a chastity belt which attemps to keep them in 
line and has been largely successful to the greater detriment of chess. 





REGIONAL GAMES 





White: Agnis Kaugars (1992). Black: Jose Marcal (1818). U.C. 
Berkeley, Sept. 1, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cd 
4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 6 Bc4 Bg7 7 £3 0-0 8 Be3 Nc6 9 Qd2 Bd7 10 
0-0-0 Re8 11 Bb3 Ne5 12 Bh6 Bh6 13 Qh6é Rc3 14 be Qa5 15 g4 
Qc3 16 Nf5 gf17 gf Nd3 18 Rd3 Qal 19 Kd2 Qhi 20 Re3 Qgi 21 
£4 Qe3 22 Resigns. 


White: Kenny Fong (1880). Black: Duane Wilk (1796). U. C. 
Berkeley, Sept. 1, 1979. French Defense 1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 ed ed 
4 Bd3 Nf6 5 Bg5 Be6 6 Ne2 Be7 7 0-0 Nbd7 8 Nf4 Nf8 9 Rel h6 
10 Bf6 Bf6 11 Bf5 Qd6 12 Ne6 Ne6 13 Qg4 Ke7 14 Nd2 Rhe8 15 
Beé fe 16 Nb3 b6 17 c3 Kf7 18 f4 Re7 19 Re3 Rae8 20 Rf1 c5 21 
Rdi a5 22 dc be 23 Nad c4 24 Nc4 Qc5 25 Qh5 Kf8 26 b3 Rc8 27 
Kfl Rf7 28 Ne5 6 29 Ng6 Kg7 30 Rg3 Bg5 31 NeS Rf4 32 Rf3 
RES 33 gf Qe7 34 Qg6 Kf8 35 Rd4 Re3 36 h4 Be3 37 Red Qa7 38 
Qf6 Resigns. 

White: Ray Musselman (1929). Black: Peter Klimek (2005). U. 
C. Berkeley, Sept. 1, 1979. King’s Indian Defense 1 c4 Nf6 2 Nc3 
g6 3 e4 dé 4 d4 Bg7 5 Be2 0-0 6 Nf3 e5 7 0-0 Nc6 8 d5 Ne79N 
d2 Nd7 10 b4 f5 11 £3 £4 12 a4 g5 13 Ba3 Nf6 14 c5 Rf7 15 Nc4 
Bfé 16 cd cd 17 b5 Ng6 18 a5 h5 19 Na2 g4 20 Nb4 gf 21 Bf3 Nh4 
22 a6 ba 23 Nc6 Qc7 24 ba Rg7 25 Khi Bg4 26 Ra2 Qd7 27 Bg4 
hg 28 Qel Rh7 29 Bb2 g3 30 N4e5 de 31 Ne5 Qb5 32 Rf4 N 
33 Kg2 Rh2. 34 Kg3 Rb2 35 Ra5 Qe8 36 Rf6 Qe5 37 Rf4 Rb3 
Kg4 Qg7 39, Time forfeit. 


White: Paul Cornelius (2369). Black: Subu Subramaniam 
(2086). U.C. Berkeley, Oct. 20, 1979. Old Indian Defense 1 d4 Nf6é 
2 c4.c5 3 d5 e5 4 Nc3 d6 5 e4 Be7 6 Bd3 Nbd7 7 Nge2 0-0 8 0-0 
Ne8 9 g3 g6 10 f4 ef 11 gf Bf6 12 Be3 Ng7 13 Qd2 Re8 14 Khi 
a6 15 Ng3 h5 16 e5 de 17 f5 h4 18 Nge2 e4 19 Ne4 Nf5 20 Rf5 gf 
21 Rgl Kh8 22 Bd4 Kh7 23 Bfé Nf6 24 Ng5 Kg8 25 Ne6 Resigns. 

* 


White: Subu Subramaniam (2086). Black: Mike Arne (2193). U.C. 
Rerkelay, Oct. 21, 1979. 
Two Knights’ Defense 


1 4 5 9 Ne4 Beé 
2 NFB Neo 10 Bg5 Bb4 
3 Bet Nf6 Wl 3 de 
4 d4 ed 12° be BaS 
5 00 Ne4 13 h4 0-0 
6 Rel d5 14 Ng3 Qg4 
7 Bd5 Qd5 15 Re4 Resigns 
8 Ne3 Qhs 

* 


White: Ben Gross (1811). Black: Joge Marcal (1997). Sunnyvale, 


Nov. 25, 1979. QP Game 1 d4 Nf6 2 Nf3 c5 3 e3 e6 4 c3 d5 5 Bas: 


Nc6 6 0-0 Bd6 7 Nbd2 0-0 8 c4 cd 9 ed b6 10 cd Nd5 11 Ne4 Be7 12 
a3 Bb7 13 Nce5 Ned 14 de Rc8 15 Qe2 Rel 16 Racl Nf4 17 Qes 
Nd3 18 Rdi Ba6 19 Re3 Bc5 20 Red3 Bd3 21 Qd3 Qd3 22 Rd3 Re8 
23 g3 h6 24 b4 Bf8 25 Kg2 Re2 26 Nd4 Ra2 27 Nc6 a6 28 h4 Re2 29 
Nb8 a5 30 Rd8 ab 31 ab Re7 32 b5 £6 33 Nd7 Resigns. 


* 
White: Frank Berry (1928). Black: Chuck Bradshaw (1647). 
Sunnyvale, Nov. 23, 1979. 
Evan’s Gambit 


1 e4 e5 11 Qhs hé 
2 NS Nc6 12 Nf7 RET 
3 Bed BcS 13° Qf7 Kh8 
4 b4 Bb4 14 Be3 Nd4 
5 «3 Be5 15 Ne3 Nec6 
6 00 d6 16 Bg5 Beé 
7 d4 ed 17 Beé Qg5 
8 cd Bbé 18 Bd5 Ne5 
9 h3 Nge7 19 £4 Qg3 
10 Ng5 0-0 20 Resigns 


White: Kenny Fong (1836). Black: Zoran Lazetich (1912). U.C. 
Berkeley, Jan. 5, 1980. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 c3 Nf6 3 e5 Nd5 
4 d4 cd 5 cd d6 6 Nf3 e6 7 Bd3 Nc6 8 0-0 Be7 9 Nc3 Nc3 10 be 
b6 11 Rel 0-0 12 Qc2 g6 13 Bh6é Re8 14 Re4 Bf8 15 Qd2 Bg7 16 
Rh4 Bh8 17 Bg5 £6 18 Bg6 fg 19 Bh7 Kf8 20 Ng5 Ke? 21 Be4 
Resigns. 

wy ihe X 


White: Michael Dyslin (1843). Black: Michael Ruchlis (1827). 
U.C. Berkeley, Jan. 6, 1980. Caro-Kann Defense. 

1 e4 d5 2 ed Nf6 3 c4 c6 4. d4 cd 5 Nc3 Nc6 6 Nf3 Bg4 7 cd Nd5 
8 Qb3 Nc3 9 be Bf3 40 gf Qc7 11 d5 Ne5S 12 Bb5 Nd7 13 Bf4 Qc8 
14 Rbi b6 15 Bc6 g6 16 Be5 Rg8 17 0-0 Bh6 18 Rfel Kf8.19 Qb4 
NeS 20 Re5 Qc7 21 Rbel a5 22 Re7 Qh2 23 Kh2 ab 24 Bag 
Resigns. 

White: Nicholas Sinkewitsch (1494) Black: Robert Whitaker 
(1653). U:C. Berkeley, Jan. 6, 1980. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 
d6 3 d4 cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 6 Be3 Bg7 7 £3 0-0 8 Be4 Nc6 9 
Qd2 Bd7 10 0-0-0 Ne5 11 Bb3 Rc8 12 g4 Qa5.13 Kbi Nc4 14 Bc4 
Reé 15 h4 Rfc8 16 Nb3 Qa6 17 h5 b5 18 hg hg 19 Bh6 Bh8 20 Qh2 
b4 2] Bf8 Nh5 22 Be7 be 23 Rd6 Qa4 24 gh cb 25 hg Qa2 26 Ka? 
Raé4 27 Resigns. 

KK OS 


White: Dennis Jang (1672). Black Nancy Crawford (1450). U.C. 
Berkeley, Jan. 6, 1980. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cd 
4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 6 Be3 Bg7 7 £3 Nc6 8 Bc4 0-0 9 Qd2 Bd7 10 
0-0-0 Ne5 11 Bb3 Rc8 12 h4 Nce4 13 Be4 Re4 14 Nde2 b5 15 h5 
b4 16 Nd5 Nd5 17 ed Bf5 18 c3 Qa5 19 Bd4 be 20 Bc3 Qa2 21 Qe3 
Be3 22 Nc3 Qal 23 Kd2 Qb2 24 Kel Qc3 25 Resigns. 


xk. 


White: John Romo (1445). Black: Tsung-Wen Chen (1569). U.C. 
Berkeley, Jan. 6, 1980. King’s Gambit Accepted 1 e4 e5 2 f4 ef 
3 Nf3 g5 4 h4 g4 5 Ng5 h6 6 Nf7 Kf7 7 Bcd d5 8 Bd5 Kg7 9 d4 
Q£G 10 0-0 Qh4 11 Rf4 Nf6 12 Nc3 c6 13 Bc4 b5 14 Bb3 Bb4 15 
e5 Rf8 16 ef Rf6 17 Ne4 Rf4 18 Bf4 Bf5 19 BeS Kg6 20 Ng3 Qg5 
21 NfS Qf5 22 c3 Qg5 23 Qd3 Qf5 24 BE7 Kg5 25 Qe3 Resigns. 

xk ke * 


White: “My Chess” Computer (1500). Black: Steve Hanamura 
(1471). U.C. Berkeley, Jan. 6, 1980. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nc3 
Seer ence noe eee an ber (Dene dat Neos 
Ba2 10 Qe2 Bd7 11 e5 de 12 Ne5 0-0 13 £4 Be8 14 £5 Qd6 15 
Ne#Nc4 16 Be4 e5 17 a5 b5 18 ab Rb6 19 b3 Bb5 20 Na4 Rcé 21 
Bb5 ab 22 Nc3 b4 23 Ne4 Ne4 24 de Qc7 25 Qc4 Rd8 26 c3 h6 27 
Rfdi Rb8 28 Ra2 be 29 Qc3 Rb7 30 Rd5 c4 31 Ra8 Kh7 32 b4 Bb4 
33'Qai c3 34 Rdd8 g5 35 Rh8 Kg7 36 Rag8 Kf6 37 Rh6é Ke7 38 
Bgs Kd7 39 Rh7 Qb6 40 Kf1 Qb5 41 Kel c2-42 Time forfeit. 


Kee 


White: Alan LaVergne (2149). Black: Mike Arné (1986). U.C. 
Berkeley, Jan. 5, 1980. Ruy Lopez 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb5 a6 4 
Ba4 d6 5 d4 Bd7 6 d5 Nce7 7 Bd7 Qd7 8 c4 g6 9 Nc3 Bg7 10 0-0 
h6 11 Nel f5 12 £4 Nf6 13 fe de 14 Nd3 fe 15 Nc5 Qd6 16 Ne6 Rh7 
17 ¢5 Qd7 18 Ng7 Resigns. 


What do Spassky, Ivkov, Andersson, Roman- 
ishin, Tarjan, Quinteros and the winning Hun- 
garian team at the '78 Olympiad in Buenos 
Aires have in common? They all buy: 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS BULLETINS 


“Informator is for masters, but Interna- 
tional Chess Bulletins are for Grandmasters!" 


Send 15¢ stamp for price list of 28 recent 
tourneys to: Walter Browne, 8 Parnassus Road, 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 
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by Robert Karch 


FIFTH AND FINAL LESSON - KING AND PAWN ENDINGS 


CORRESPONDENCE CHESS COURSE 
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escorting the Pawn. 
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SIXTH RANK IN FRONT OF THE “PAWN 
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White: Eleuterio Alsasua (2055). Black: Randy Moore (1546). 


San Jose City College Open, Jan. 26, 1980. 
King’s Gambit Declined 


cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 a6 6 Be4 e6'7 Bb3 Nc6 8 Be3 Be7 9 
10 Qf3 Qa5 11 0-0 Rd8 12 Kh e5 13 Nde2 Bg4 14 Qf2 Be2 1 


Qbé6 16 Qb6 Bfl 17 Rf Rab8 18 Qf2 b5 19 Qg3 b4 20 fe de 2 


Sunnyvale, Nov. 23, 1979. Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 
Ne4 22 Qf3-Nf6 23 Nf6 Bf6 24 Qc6 Resigns. 


White: John Romo (1445). Black: David Gampell 


_7R 


race 8. 


REGIONAL GAMES 


c4 


White: Gabriel Sanchez (2181). Black: Pamela Ford (1852). 


“ae indian Defense 


5 three moves. 


a a mov: 
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USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


1100 Howe Avenue Sacramento, CA 953825 


Ph. (916) 922-8278 





| ZIP CODES 938-6] Ramona sue Wilson 


SAW SOA 


Keys to Symbols 
= Dates in parentheses dare tentative. 
at the right refers to 
(These are mail- 


(27 
(Xx) = The column of capital letters 
the list of tournament organizers. 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 


'p9/ * See advertisement on the indicated page. 
y/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 
| CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
q CalChess membership is required. 
| MARCH 
5-9 San Jose — San Jose — LeBaron Open (U) 
| 15-16 Sunnyvale — CALCHESS Scholastic Champ. (N) 
16-26 Lone Pine — Louis Statham Masters Plus = 
22-23. Sunnyvale —- LERA PENNISULA OPEN (H) 
@ 29-30 San Jose — San Jose State Spring ’80 (S) 
| APRIL 
12-13. San Anselmo — Northern Calif. Open (0) 
19-20 Berkeley - APRIL SHOWERS TOURNAMENT (B) 
26-21 CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS (tentative) — (B) 
MAY 
r 17-18 UC Berkeley - MAYDAY TOURNAMENT (B) 
ve 24-26 Sunnyvale - LERA MEMORIAL DAY TOURNEY (H) 
JUNE 
7-8 San Francisco — Stamer Memorial (G) 
14-15 UC Berkeley — JUNE AMATEUR TOURNAMENT (B) 
JULY 
rr 3-6 San Francisco - GOLDEN GATE OPEN (G) 
19-20 Saratoga — Paul Masson Amer. Class Champ. (N) 
AUGUST 
3-15 Atlanta — U.S. OPEN and USCF meetings - 
16-17. San Anselmo — Marin County Open (O) 
30-1 UC Berkeley - LABOR DAY CHAMPIONSHIPS (B) 
@ SEPTEMBER 
20-21 Sunnyvale - LERA SUNNYVALE CLASS CHAMP (H) 
OCTOBER 
National Chess Day —_ 
NOVEMBER 
28-30 Sunnyvale — LERA THANKSGIVING Tournament (H) 
UC Berkeley — FALL QUARTER SWISS (B) 
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TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 


A- Tom Boyd, 580 Santa Alica, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 

B- Alan Benson (UC Campus Chess Club), 2420 Atherton St. (#1) 
Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 843-0661. 

C- Max Burkett (California Chess Bulletins), 1009 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland, CA 94610. (415) 832-8247. 

D- Rob McCarter (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 2864 Bardy Road, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404. 

E- Dick Rowe (Chico Chess Club), 2520 Alamo Ave. (Apt. B), Chico, 
CA 95926. 

F - Clement Falbo (Santa Rosa Chess Club), 5437 Alta Monte Dr., San- 


ta Rosa, CA 95404. 

G- Mike Goodall, 461 Peachstone Terrace, San Rafael, CA 94903. (415) 
479-7489. 

H - Jim Hurt (LERA Chess Club), PO Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088. 

I- Jeffrey Dubjack, PO Box 27003, San Francisco, CA 94127 

Fred Muollo (San Jose Chess Club), 5725 Calmor Ave. (#3), San 


Jose, CA 95123. 

K - George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St. (Apt. D3), San Francisco, Ca 
94109. 

L- John Larkins (Berkeley Chess Club), 5804 Ocean View Drive, 
Oakland, CA 94618. (415) 653-6529. 

M - Raymund Conway (Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club), 57 Post St., 
(#407), San Francisco, CA 94104. (415) 421-2258. 

N - Bryce Perry (Palo Alto Chess Club), 826 Richardson Ct., Palo Alto, 
CA 94303. 

O- Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley Chess Club), #3 Locksly Lane, San 
Rafael, CA 94901. 

P- Hans Poschmann (Fremont Chess Club), 4621 Seneca Park Ave., 
Fremont, CA 94538. (415) 656-8505. 

Q - Ken Kieselhorst (Morro Bay Chess Club), Box 1372, Atascadero, CA 
93422. (805) 466-0580. 

R- Bruce Rough (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Activities, 3835 
Freport Blvd., Sacramento, CA 95822. 

S- Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State). 663 Bucher 
Ave., Santa Clara, CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

T- Dave Mehler (Capitol City Chess Club), 2700 32nd St. (#1), 
Sacramento, CA 95717. 

U - John Sumares (Santa Clara Chess Club), 741 Pomeroy Ave., Santa 
Clara, CA 95051. (408) 296-5392. 

W - Ramona Sue Wilson (Capitol City Chess Club), 2712 “‘E”’ St. (#7), 
Sacramento, CA 95816. (916) 442-6186. 

Y - Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center), PO Box 1308, Monterey, 
CA 93940. (408) 372-9790. 

Z - Mark Sinz (Stanford Univ. Chess Club), PO Box 10632, Stanford, 


CA 94305. 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS UPDATES: (A) Tom 
Boyd has moved to 3900 Harrison Ave. Oax- 
land, CA 94611, (415) 653-2551. (I) Jeffrey 
Dubjacx can be reached by phone at (707) 
545-1627. (W) Ramona Sue Wilson has moved 
to 1100 Howe Ave, #349; Sacramento, CA 
95825; Ph. (916) 922-8278 
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Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and. 


South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 


East Bay 


Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7 p.m.-midnight, Berkeley YMCA, 2001 
Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys. Alan Glasscoe, (415) 654-8108. 
Capt. Anchovy’s CC (San Leandro) — Wednesdays, 7 p.m., at 
Capt Anchovy’s Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. (Palma Plaza). Jerry 
Rogers (415) 276-5754. 
Discovery Bay CC (Byron) — 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 
Fremont CC — 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., 


Just getting started. Contact Ed 


Ohlone Rm., 


San Francisco Federal Savings, Fremont Blvd. and Mowry Ave. 
Hans Poschmann (415) 656-8505. 
Jazz Shop CC (Oakland) — Wednesdays, 6-11 p.m., Saturdays 


and Sundays, 3-11 p.m., 2340 Telegraph Ave. An attempt to 
establish a pay-by-the-day chess house (masters and experts free). 
Michael Goudeau 465-5124, 
Martinez CC — Mondays (except Ist), 1111 Ferry St., 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnight, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 

Walnut Creek CC — Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


Eric Wernes 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m. 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc- 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) — Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
Parks and Rec. office, 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 
(415) 456-1540. 


, Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 
North Coast 
Mendocino CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 


docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 
Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo) — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.I. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 

Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
372-9790. 
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CHESS CUB 


Meets Thursday Afternoon (12 noon to 6 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th Floor, U.C. Berkeley campus 
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The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club will host its annual April Showers tournament on 
April 19-20 on the 4th floor of the Student Union. corner of 
Bancrost and Telegraph 








Entry fee to the general public will be $20 and for students 






and faculty $18. Open and class prizes according to number of 







entrants 






The next tournament being planned is scheduled for mid 
May 


For further information write or call 







Director Alan Benson 






c/o SUPERB/ U.S. Berkeley CG 
304 Eshelman Hall 
U.S. Berkeley. CA 94720 






(415) 642-7477 or 843-0661 






Sponsored by 





BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 


200! ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY. CA 94704 


INEXPENSIVE CHESS CLOCKS 
Direct from West Germany. at $30 each. 
your choice of BHB Plastic (USCF $32). 
BHB Special (USCF $33). and BHB Blitz 

(not avail. fr. USCF) 
Director (415) 654-8108 


Allan Glasscoe. 
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